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THE O’CONORS AND COWLEY-WELLESLEYS. 


THE recent publication of the Irish 
State Papers and Calendar offers ma- 
terials for memoirs of our distinguished 
families, whether of Gaelic or of Teu- 
tonic origin, during the reign of the 
Tudor dynasty, when these races were 
struggling for life and land in Ireland; 
and we are convinced that, were 
such studies handled well, and with 
avoidance of party views, they might 
be rendered agreeable to the general 
reader. The salient points of history 
could, however, by no means be ex- 
cluded, since the charm of the pro- 
posed pictures would consist much in 
strong contrasts as regards race, reli- 
gion, and civilization. Irish and Eng- 
lish on the ancient stage of this coun- 
try, both men and women, would have 
to be drawn much as they seemed, or 
they would appear insipid, which they 
were not. 

During the last century our anti- 
quaries, frightened by the fear of 
offending, should they write of the 
fighting days of yore, transferred their 
archeologic homage from mankind 
to stocks and stones, and dwelt upon 
cromlechs, ruins, and ogham charac- 
ters, to the exclusion of human nature. 
But what will our children think; 
will they not despise us, if they see 
that we either dreaded to deal with 
the history of our country, or were in- 
capable of viewing it philosophically? 
For ourselves, having no ideaof offend- 
ing, we have no fear of doing what 
we desire to avoid ; so if our ’prentice- 
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hand may revive some old and strik- 
ing scenes, we take for heroes the 
O’Conors, once lords of the region now 
called the King’s County; and the 
Cowleys, a family that rose as the 
other fell,and founded the illustrious 
house of Cowley-Wellesley. 

Our narrative is designed to show 
how a brave Celtic clan gave way be- 
fore the superior civilization and 
power of an Elizabethan colony, and 
to include a sketch of the state of 
this country at the period under view. 
We must necessarily be brief, though 
at the risk of being obscure, and of 
giving an imperfect picture, since it is 
impossible to include all the cireum- 
stances which stood in relation to 
these episodiac events, and which 
more or less affected them. 

The O’Conors, who gave their ori- 
ginal tribe denomination, O’Faly, to 
the region of this name, seem to have 
sprung from the Pictish, or British 

ings of Tara, from whom the O’ Neills 
wrested this seat of supremacy ; and 
they settled, when driven from the 
plains of Offaly by the English inva- 
sion, in the great backwood which 
bore their name and sheltered them 
until the time of our story. When 
first receding, a sept of the O’Conors 
established a dynasty in Connaught, 
which endured for some genera- 
tions after Roderic was acknow- 
ledged king of the province by He 
II. ; and we may believe it was wit 
no small pride that the bards of this 
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great tribe referred, in verses chaunted 
in the woods of Roscommon and 
Offaly, to the age when their pa- 
triarch, Failhe, looked down from Tara 
over the plains of Meath, and counted 
the herds of cattle sent him as tribute 
from subject chieftains throughout 
Inisfail. Often too, no doubt, when 
the Offaly clan, cowering in their 
thickets, after a repulse on the Cur- 
ragh of Kildare from the colonists of 
the Pale, raised the slogan, Yailiagh 
Aboo /—that is to say, or rather shout, 
“Ho for the sons of Failhe!’—they 
fancied the day would come again 
when this rallying-cry might muster 
men enough to reseat their king on 
the ancient throne. Of a surety, na- 
tive bards were not wanting to inspire 
the O’Conors with sentiments such 
as a modern minstrel, the author of 
the “Exile of Erin,” ascribes to this 
regal race in his pathetic poem, 
“©’Conor’s Child,” where the heroine 
laments that her lover was— 


** Bade to choose a meaner bride, 
Than from O’Couor's house of pride, 
Their tribe, they say—their high degree, 
Was sung in Tara's psaltery ; 

Witness their Eath’s victorious brand, 
And Cathal of the bloody hand ; 

Glory, they said, and power, and honour, 
Were in the mansion of O’Conor.” 


For centuries, indeed, after the 
knights and nobles led by De Burgh 
and Fitzgerald had chased the two 
branches of this once sovereign 
race into forests and morasses, the 
Connaught sept, ranging at large in 
the wastes of that remote province, 
almost possessed a power and asserted 
a dignity superior to the haughtiest 
Norman-Irish lord. Yet, in course of 
time, and after they were nearly ex- 
terminated in fighting for Edward 
Bruce, their proud retrospects became 
as unavailing in reality asin the broken 
heart of “O’Conor’s Child” —the love- 
lorn girl of poetry, exclaiming— 


“Ah, brothers! what did it avail, 
That fiercely and triumphantly 
Ye fought the English of the Pale 
And stemm’d De Bourgo’s chivalry ?” 


The Bruces’ invasion, that laid its 
supporters, the western sept of this 
native race, low, raised the eastern 
to comparative riches and independ- 
ence. Though Lord Offaly, head of 
the Geraldines of Kildare, and Lord 
Butler, chief of the numerous and 


powerful feudal families of Ormonde 
and Kilkenny, were rewarded by earl- 
doms for their services in repelling 
that invasion, its effects, in having 
carried clouds of the fire and smoke 
of havoc through the Pale, so im- 
poverished and weakened the colo- 
nists that the O’Conor and O’More 
of the day, with other leading chief- 
tains, rising out of their glens 
and woods, seized on many a castle 
stronghold, and, from having been 
servants of those lords, suddenly 
were their equals, and threatened to 
become their masters. They over- 
owered more than one baronial 
amily, such as the Wellesleys, whose 
fortunes we shall presently turn to, 
and the Birminghams, of Castle 
Carbery, whose name lives in our 
city by the crenellated tower called 
after them ; and there was little to 
oppose the Gaels in reconquering the 
whole island, excepting division 
among themselves. On the score of 
this insuperable obstacle, the ex- 
position given in Moore’s History 
of Ireland, more ample than any 
we could offer, leads us to details 
chronicled about this sept. Like 
every other, it was not only precluded 
from entering into a federal national 
bond with neighbour clans, in conse- 
quence of its assertion of sovereign 
independence, but was often torn and 
rendered impotent by internal fac- 
tions contending for sovereignty. A 
chronicler of the fourteenth century, 
Friar Clyn, of Kilkenny, who may 
have often heard, from the watch- 
towers of that city, the slogan and 
bag-pipes of this wild tribe, records 
how, in contemporary conflicts for its 
chieftaincy, the reigning king, Me- 
laghlin O’Conor, was treacherously 
slain by an aspiring nephew, who 
laid claim because hisfather had been 
prince elect of Offaly, but had been 
driven into exile; and how, after- 
wards, other assassinations occurred 
among various succeeding competi- 
tors. By process of time, and, notably 
enough, by increase of wealth, the 
character of the ruling family of this 
race improved so much that, in the 
succeeding century it supplied several 
eminent instances of charity, gene- 
rosity, and heroism. Of these, as 
recorded by our medizeval annalists, 
The Four Masters, is the pleasing 
anecdote of the chief and his son, 
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who, escaping on horseback, after 
discomfiture in a skirmish with some 
of the Saxon chivalry, were nearly 
overtaken, the old man’s horse hav- 
ing fallen thrice, on which his son, 
dismounting, placed his father on his 
own fleet steed, and stood to await 
the mercy of liis pursuers. From 
this picture of filial piety we might 
turn to one not less interesting of the 
same aged chieftain and his lady 
feasting the rich lords and chiefs of 
Leinster in his house, a great struc- 
ture of timber and clay, at Rathan- 
gan; and not forgetting the poor, 
feeding them and other travellers of 
the time—the “ poor scholars,” bards, 
minstrels, and wandering clergy—in 
the adjacent church, the terna him- 
self seated on horseback at the door, 
tosee that everything was well ordered 
and each one served in turn. Happ 
would it have been for his line if all 
the ways by which it obtained the 
means of being generous in alms- 
giving had been unobjectionable, and 
that one of them had not resembled 
the mode by which a German baron 
built a chapel, viz., seizing the tim- 
ber and stones provided by a neigh- 
bour for constructing a castle. To 
say why a clan could not continu- 
ously cultivate the soil of their coun- 
try, and why they were more apt to 
burn houses than build them, would 
require a lengthy explanation : so it 
may suffice to observe that, as clans- 
men had common rights in the land, 
they merely occupied it on a transi- 
tory tenure, and were, therefore, un- 
interested in improving it. Such be- 
ing the want of encouragement to 
till, to fence, to build, no marvel if 
the land remained in astate of nature, 
an uncleared wilderness, depastured 
by whatever sparse cattle the last raid 
on the race had left behind, or the 
latest foray had brought in. Fre- 
quent famine compelled men to live 
by plunder, whether in the form of 
such open robbery from English co- 
lonists as Roderick Dhu practised 
and defended with equal spirit, or in 
themore unceasing and plaguing form 
of stealth, in dark nights, when half- 
a-dozen professional thieves, issuing 
out of Offaly Wood, started for some 
snug farm under, say, their old enemy, 
Ormonde. 

Even if the Earl should think it 
worth while to cause the prey those 
cunning fellows took to be followed, 
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and themselves hung, there was no 
remedy for the mischief done by ma- 
rauders, so long as men could not live 
otherwise. And though their chief 
might have been forced to deliver 
them up to justice, as Fergus Mclvor 
would have done with Donald Bean 
Lean, in case of high pressure from 
without, not only did be regard the 
conduct of such filibusters as valuable, 
in occasionally annexing a score of 
cows to his own stock, or adding a 
clever war-horse to his stud; but, in 
the present case, Ormonde’s heredi- 
tary foe, Kildare, had congenial and 
weighty reasons for supporting the 
Clan Conor at a pinch. Close ties of 
blood and interest bound the Lord of 
the Eastern Geraldines— Mac-Gar- 
rett-more, as the Gael called him, 2.¢., 
the Son of the Great Gerald, or, as he 
was commonly styled, Earl of Kildare 
and Baron of Otfaly—to the rough- 
and-ready warriors who dwelt in what 
his lordship considered his waste, the 
Wood of Offaly; for, when he gave one 
of his daughters in marriage to their 
chief, and (as appears by his curious 
register, commenced in 1515), often 
presented a charger to his son-in-law 
and an ambling nag to the lady—he, 
nevertheless, did not remit the an- 
cient tribute of a groat per cow, pay- 
able from certain lands inhabited by 
this tributary people. While this am- 
bitious nobleman held the sword of 
state in Dublin Castle, the O’Conor 
Faly, as their seigneur or patriarchal 
chief was styled, was welcome to his 
Excellency’s hospitalities, either in the 
city orthe country; and doubtless often 
partook of them at the earl’s princi- 
pal residence, Maynooth Manor, then 
equalling in size and splendour the 
richest manor-house in England. Re- 
ciprocal services were rendered from 
each to each. If the viceregal earl 
saw that, as a State Paper of the above 
date complains, the chief took a black- 
rent, valued at £20 a year, from the 
Englishry of Kildare, and another, 
estimated worth £300 annually, equal 
to perhaps £5,000 in our day, from 
the same race of landlords in Meath, 
he probably recognised the levier of 
these taxes as a useful ally in keeping 
those gentlemen tributary to the great 
Geraldine banner. Indeed, contem- 
porary writers of state grievances, 
such as two of the Cowley family, 
describe the earl as keeping O’Conor 
as “the scourge of the Pale,” and the 
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country of the clan as “the door 
whence much mischief enters” upon 
the old colony. Situated in the centre 
of Ireland, this chief, maintained by 
& power so puissant as Kildare’s, was 
in “possession of an extraordinary 
strong country,” as the phrase ran, 
comprising the forest of the sons of 
Failhe, the mountain of Sletemare, 
the bog of Allen, and beyond all, the 
special fastness, Inis-logh-cowyr, an 
island in a lake, surrounded by a vast 
circumference of bog, moor, and dense 
wood. In his time, when the prim- 
eval repose of this wilderness had not 
been disturbed by artillery more dread- 
ful than a bow-and-arrow, a post so 
inaccessible as that islet, guarded as it 
was by the swords andshields of brave 
defenders, was considered impreg- 
nable, or at least less liable to assault 
than its antitype, Donamase Castle, 
which, standing some leagues off, on 
an outskirt of this clan’s territory, 
had been taken by O’More, in the 
preceding century, from the English 
warders, but ruined and abandoned, 
as unsuited to the free habits of Gaelic 
kernes, who, like the good Lord Doug- 
las, preferred the lark’s song to the 
mouse’s squeak. 

Thoroughly typical of the social 
difference between Celt and Norman 
were those specimens of the strong- 
holds of euch —thes one natural, the 
other artificial ; the one sought out as 
a refuge, among wilds that defy the 
industry of man to render them habit- 
able; the other, erected on a height 
commanding the surrounding cham- 
paign, and fortified with all the art 
of the age, by strong mason-work 
walls, enclosing a spacious court, only 
to be entered through a gateway 
armed with iron bars and a suspended 
— and crowned by a large 

ungeon keep, with windows and lat- 
tices, from whence young Norman- 
Irishwomen could look down into the 
court whenever it was the scene of 
martial games and festivities. 

Brian, the O’Conor of those days, 
had, however, built himself a castle 
called the Dyngan, notwithstandin, 
he had seen a few of those novel an 
terrible enemies to stone walls—can- 
non—in his lordly cousin’s keeping at 
Maynooth ; and the use he presently 

e of it was quite enough to bring 
the Master of the Ordnance against 
it. Availing himself of the absence, 
in the month of May, 1528, of his 
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friend Kildare, and having a griev- 
anceagainst the Deputy-Viceroy, Lord 
Delvin (ancestor of the Marquis of 
Westmeath), he took this governor of 
the realm prisoner, and confined him 
in the new fortress. The privy coun- 
cillors in Dublin, aghast at the inso- 
lent feat, despatched an envoy, one 
Wellesley, prior of a neighbouring 
convent, to the confines of the lawless 
King’scountry, to procure his deputy- 
excellency’s liberation, and to appease 
the war then begun by this and other 
supporters of the Geraldine against 
the Butler faction:—for the slogans 
Crom-abo and Butler-abo were still 
the cries that rent the land as in the 
orevious century, when one was York- 
ist, the other Lancastrian (the Libe- 
ralist and Conservative parties of the 
day); and the bitterness of the ancient 
feud was soon to be exasperated b 
the one adhering hotly to the Romis 
side in religion, while the other zeal- 
ously adopted the Protestant cause. 

Possessed of such a hostage, the 
haughty chief would not surrender 
him, even after an interview with 
James, Lord Butler, and the presen- 
tation of a letter from Henry the 
Eighth; for, in his success, he scouted 
the idea of yielding to any authority, 
and on the royal epistle being deliver- 
ed, with a message that “the King’s 
Grace did greet him well,” he asked, 
in a derisive tone, “ What king?’ 
The messenger replied, “The King of 
England ;” on which the rude chief- 
tain, in assertion of his independence, 
“drew himself up with pomp,” and 
declared he trusted to live to see the 
day when the King of England’sname 
should be no more heard or thought 
of in Ireland than the King of Spain’s. 
This hope, inspiring the Irish be- 
fore the Reformation was greatly in- 
creased after that memorable change 
had widened the gulf between the 
two nations into a conflict of customs, 
laws, and religion, more turbulent 
and stormy than the Irish Sea. Up 
to the period when Brian O’Conor 
sneered at the unknown majesty of 
England, the narrow channel between 
Holyhead and Dublin had not been 
bridged by forces sent over by Henry 
VIIL, a monarch who, however, as 
his secretary observed at this time, 
was “no person to be deluded or 
mocked withal.” 

This arrogant chief of Offaly mani- 
festly aspired to reinstate himself in 
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the supremacy his forefathers had of 
yore enjoyed as Kings of Tara; and 
among his deeds of daring, a singular 
and significant one was long held in 
memory, as sarees by a letter, dated 
1558, in which the Government, re- 
ferring to his formidable renown, re- 
call recollections of the perils the old 
English colony encountered at the 
time the Duke of Norfolk came over, 
in 1520, as viceroy; and afterward 
“how O’Conor, the root,” they say, 
“that bred the wicked slips that now 
harass the land, invaded the Pale as 
far as Gormanston, and, in spite of 
the English lineage, shod his horseon 
the hill of Tara!” By this bold act 
he signified his claim to possess the 
throne of his progenitors, and left 
reminiscences in Dublin Castle of the 
dangerous character of his clan. 

Let us track the fortunes of the 
O’Conors, as they sank to their fall, 
by the light of these State Papers, 
which were the very gazettes, tele- 
grams, and “our own correspondents” 
of the time. In 1534, Henry VIII. 
having sent over Sir William Skef- 
fington, who, as Lieutenant of the 
Tower, had proved himself a deter- 
mined officer, entered, 31st May, into 
an indenture with Ormonde, granting 
him enormous powers, on condition 
of his assisting the English knight, 
who was intended to supersede the 
Viceroy, Kildare, and of resisting the 
Pope. The grantee, related through 
Anne Boleyn’s family to his sove- 
reign, was prepared to carry out the 
Reformation, both religious and civil, 
to the uttermost of his ability, with- 
out sparing his hereditary enemies, 
the Geraldines. Meanwhile, the Vice- 
roy had repaired to court, leaving his 
son Sir Thomas, Lord Offaly, De- 
Le PY 2 al of the realm, who, im- 
mediately on receiving intelligence 
that his father’s foe was coming 
from court with extensive powers, 
broke into open rebellion. Inthe short 
and sanguinary revolt which ensued, 
O’Cotior was the young lord’s right 
per, and laid prostrate several castles 
held for the king. He showed him- 
self so formidable, that, on the sup- 
pression of the Geraldines, chastise- 
ment of their principal abettors, and 
colonization of a country in which 
they found shelter and support, be- 
came of supreme importance. In 
these designs, Robert and Walter 
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Cowley were the first and most active 
agents, as appears by their numerous 
letters and reports, addressed to their 
patrons, Ormonde and the king’s 
secretary, Cromwell. 

Considering the fame of the Cowley 
family, the question whether the pa- 
ternal forefathers of the Duke of 
Wellington, the Marquis Wellesley, 
and Earl Cowley were of English, 
Anglo-Irish, or Celtic origin, is of 
some interest. On this issue, authori- 
ties are divided—peerage-books as- 
cribing the first-mentioned extraction; 
recent researches, published by the 
Kilkenny Archeological Society, the 
second; and other antiquaries favour- 
ing the third, by asserting that the 
surname is a corruption of the Gaelic 
poem M‘Awley. It should, pes 
naps, be premised, that the Wellesleys 
are really Cowleys. In the last cen- 
tury, Richard Cowley, Esq., of Castle- 
Carbery, county Kildare, assumed the 
name of Wesley, or Wellesley, under 
the will of a cousin, Garret Wesley, 

., of Dangan, county Meath, who 
had, on that condition, bequeathed 
him this ancient estate. Enriched by 
that addition to his hereditary pro- 
perty, the devisee was raised to the 

erage as Lord Mornington, and 
came grandfather of the illustrious 
Duke, whose name, “A. Wesley,” may 
be seen, thus inscribed, on one of the 
oak benches in the Eton school-room. 

Where did the Duke’s ancestors 
in this country come from? Accord- 
ing to vague but polite peerage-books, 
the first came to Ireland from Rut- 
landshire, whence, it is said, “they 
removed in the reign of Henry VIII, 
who granted Walter and Robert Cow- 
ley, of Kilkenny, gents., the office of 
clerk of the crown in Chancery.” 
From the first of these gentlemen, the 
genealogy is traced. But the reader 
will observe that it is not asserted 
they were Englishmen. Nowit seems, 
by the aforesaid researches, that their 
ancestors had been citizens of that 
Anglo-Irish city for centuries. The 
conjecture, also, might be mooted, that 
they were Irish of the original Welsh 
immigrant stock, for their name is 
sometimes written M‘Cowelly, and is 
therefore traced to M ‘Howell, changed 
to Cowley, just as M‘Odo was trans- 
formed to Cody. However this may 
have been, there is no question but that 
those officers owed their elevation to 
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the Earls of Ormonde, powerful lords 
of Kilkenny, and promoters of the 
Protestant cause. 

The printed State papers disclose 
the character of the services rendered 
by these clever partisans to their 
courtly patrons. fore entering on 
their story, let us mention a real Eng- 
lishman of the name, who has not 
been linked to the line, though ap- 
parently the founder of it in Ireland, 
a certain Captain Anthony Colley, 
who, having married a daughter of 
Sir William Skeffington, lieutenant of 
the Tower, accompanied his father- 
in-law when he came over as Vice- 
roy. An instrument of torture, cor- 
ruptly called “The Scavenger’s Daugh- 
ter,” having been invented by that 
lieutenant, is stillshownin the Tower. 
and perhaps the captain who married 
the fiesh-and-blood daughter was pro- 

enitor of the famous “Colley-Wes- 
eys.” The surname of the Wellesley 
family is derived from land of this 
name near the town of Wells, in 
the county of Somerset, from whence 
the first who bore it in this country 
poor hither, say the peerage- 
ks, “with Henry IL, to whom De 
Wellesley had the honour of being 
standard-bearer.” 

This is not true; but in later ages 
the Wellesleys of Dangan were stand- 
ard-bearers to the sovereigns of Eng- 
land; and, as their representative, 
Arthur Wellesley, carried the English 
banner far and very triumphantly, 
it is interesting to trace the origin of 
their tenure of that honourable office. 
According to our researches, Sir Wil- 
liam Wellesley,an Anglo-Irish knight, 
owning a ia estate near Kildare, 
was one of the followers of a great 
earl of that house in the wars in 
France under Edward the Third, and 
died during the siege of Calais. His 
grandson, Sir Richard, Lord Welles- 
ley, a baron of Parliament, married 
an heiress, who brought him the es- 
tates of Dangan and Mornington, and 
the office of aT standard-bearer 
to the lords of Meath, a t feudal 
lordship that had descended, through 
the Mortimers, to the Crown ; so that 
the fee-holders of Dangan were made 
standard-bearers to the king, because 
he had become lord of Meath. The 
beginning and descent of thisoffice are 
not without romantic circumstances. 
When, in the year 1210, King John 





entered Ireland in strong force, with 
the purpose of avenging himself on 
certain nobles and ladies who had 
taunted him with the murder of 
Prince Arthur, one peer, Walter Lacy, 
lord of Meath, who had otherwise in- 
curred the royal vengeance, fled from 
the tyrant’s fury into France, and re- 
mained for a long time incognito, 

igging in the garden of St. Taurin’s 
abbey, andintheemployment of brick- 
making. At length the Norman ab- 
bot discovered the high quality of his 
labourer, took compassion on him, 
and, after much entreaty with the 
vindictive monarch, succeeded in ob- 
taining Lord Lacy’s restoration to his 
former station, on payment of a heavy 
fine. In gratitude, the restored noble- 
man brought back with him the ab- 
bot’s nephew, John Fitz-Alured, and 
re him, among other proofsof grate- 
ul generosity, the manor of Dangan, 
to be held of him and his heirs, by 
the service of bearing their banner, 
which tenure descended to the lad 
espoused by Sir Richard, Lord Wel- 
lesley. 

Some remains of the feudal castle 
of Dangan may still be seen, at the 
back of the handsome but half-ruined 
Italian mansion constructed by the 
father of the Duke. There the heads 
of the Wellesleys lived in the rude 
manner of Anglo-Irish barons, at the 
time of the Reformation. Adhering 
staunchly to the old creed, and to 
their feudal superior, the Earl of Kil- 
dare, these meme were nearly involved 
in the revolt and ompeney fall of 
that princely house. On the other 
hand, the Cowleys, zealous Reforme 
and clients of the Ormondes, profite 
by the rebellion, obtaining a grant 
of the estate of Castle-Carbery, a ba- 
ronial mansion in the neighbourhood, 
now a picturesque ruin. In pi 
of time they received possession of 
Dangan, and became Wellesleys. 

We consider Robert Cowley, and 
his son Walter, who make prominent 
oe in the State correspondence of 

enry the Eighth’s reign, were Angli- 
cised Gaels, and not progenitors of 
the Cowley-Wellesleys, but natives of 
Kilkenny, and servitors of the Or- 
mondes, as appears by an early letter 
from the earl to his son, dated 1524, 
about the chief butlerage, a matter of 
family moment ; his right to take toll 
of all imported wines being question- 
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ed, he desires his son to send for 
« Robert Cowley, and cause him to 
seek remedies.” The extraordinary 
abilities of this man are conspicuous 
in the documents he frequently drew 
up, though he rose no higher than a 
commissionership of abbey lands, and 
to the mastership of the rolls. The 
earliest letters of him and his son, 
prior to the revolt of Sir Thomas, 
tenth earl of Kildare, show the eager 
part they took in breaking down the 
Geraldine power. The father seems 
to have been employed by Cardinal 
Wolsey to discover the supposed trea- 
sonable conduct of the ninth Kildare 
and his abettors; and so notorious 
was he for setting snares for wild con- 
spirators, that he seems to have been 
known by the soubriquet of “the 
Irish plover-taker.” After the rash 
revolt of the young Geraldine viceroy 
had been quelled, the two Cowleys 
acted as Lord Ormonde’s political 
agents, whenever he was absent at 
court, and took active part in mea- 
sures for the “ plantation,” as it was 
termed, of part of the O’Conors’ 
country. The father drew up the 
act for confiscating the lands of this 
clan, and the son, made solicitor-gen- 
eral in 1537, and in 1548 surveyor- 
general, was continually employed in 
sequestrations. 

n 1537, Brian O’Conor, chief of 
his nation, having failed to pay a fine 
imposed on him, of 800 cows, and 
having also failed to keep peace with 
the King’s subjects, was suddenly in- 
vaded by the viceroy, Lord Leonard 
Grey, and siege was laid to the newly 
erected fortress of stone, the Dyngan, 
which is declared to be, by reason of 
its natural and artificial strength, 
“the strongest hold” the viceroy had 
seen in Ireland. Built in a morass, 
surrounded by great ditches and 
waters, and environed by bogs and 
marshes for five miles, it could not 
be approached until the soldiery had 
laid down, for most of the distance, a 
causeway of hurdles and faggots. The 
place was warded by about forty men, 
who, being provided with matchlocks, 
then scarce weapons, made a stout 
dlefence. The assailants, during three 
days, which it took to bring up afew 
battering pieces, gained the court- 
yard, and, as soon as a breach was 
effected, took the house by storm, put 
every man to the sword, and set up 
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their heads on stakes, “for,” says the 
despatch, “a show to O’Conor,” to 
let him see that his brave company of 
gunners was put an end to, The cas- 
tle was razed to the ground, the vice- 
roy justly considering that so strong 
a — should not be possessed by a 
subject ; and the entire country of 
the clan was ravaged ; “so,” observed 
his excellency, “O’Conor had never 
such cause to know the king, our 
master, as he hath now, since he was 
born ” 


This severe lesson was wanted, and 
easily taught, for the Crown cannon, 
those royal “ peace-makers,” as they 
were pleasantly termed, were able to 
make short work of battlements and 
crenellations. The Irish kings had 
= begun to fortify themselves by 
building castles about this time, or a 
little earlier—the very epoch when 
ordnance came into use. Subse- 

uently, perceiving their mistake, 
their first step, “on going out,” was 
to break down their own fortresses, 
in order that those buildings should 
not serve as garrisons for the forces 
that would be sent against them ; and 
the next step was to go into the bogs 
and woods, where the could not 
easily be attacked, and whence, if 
ursued, they could retire to the still 
ess accessible position of some island 
in one of their numerous lakes. This 
strategic system, far more suitable 
than the attempt to defend stone 
walls, had been long practised by the 
O’Conors, whose territory was no- 
torious for the impenetrable character 
of its fastnesses. 

Acting on the policy of divide and 
command, the viceroy set up the de- 
feated chief’s brother, and tanist, or 
successor-elect, Cahir the Red, as a 
supposed loyal head of the clan, gave 
him Brackland Castle as a residence, 
recommended that he should be raised 
to the peerage, and endeavoured to 
induce the Earl of Ormonde to join 
in carrying on the war against the 
ill-fated tribe, but without success ; 
for, though this nobleman’s local vigi- 
lance could have harassed an enemy 
terribly, he refused to prosecute this 
ancient race, probably from motives 
of compassion. On this point, Sir 
Francis Herbert, a distinguished offti- 
cer, writes to the Dukeof Norfolk :-— 

**For this time present, we have no 
war with no Irys man, except O’Conor 
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and his brother Cahir, with whom we 
are at truce for fifteen days. This Cahir 
hath traitorously deceived my lord de- 
puty, in leaving the King’s service and 
joining his brother. But the last host- 
ing my lord made in O’Conor’s country 
hath punished him well. I do think, 
that if my Lord of Ormonde and my 
Lord Butler would endeavour them- 
selves, with fervent desire, for the ban- 
ishment of the O’Conors out of this 
country, I doubt not but that it would 
be right soon done. For if they were to 
make sore war in the bakside of O’Co- 
nor’s country, with the aid of O’Carroll, 
who is my Lord of Ormonde’s man 
and son-in-law, and with the aid of 
M‘Gilpatrick, O’Conor durst not abide 
in his country. Alas! my lord duke; it 
is pytty that that good country is not 
reformed and enhabited with good Eng- 
lishmen.” 


The writer, a knight of noble family, 
was rewarded for his vigourin the work 
of colonization by a grant of Durrow 
Abbey ; and, indeed, he and hisfellow- 
settlers rendered civilizing service; for 
such was the warlike and plundering 
character of the wild Gael lurking in 
the forests skirting the old Saxon co- 
lony, that neither could the King’s 
peace be preserved nor industry carried 
on. Of his son, Sir Edward Herbert, a 
biting jest has been preserved, at the 
time of an attempt to set up the 
claims of Mary of Scotland against 
those of Elizabeth, when the knight, 
astonished at hearing the names of a 
number of the nobility who were 
known to be unfavourable to the 
queen in ion, exclaimed— 
“S$ death! there are as many traitors 
in the court of England as in my 
woods of Durrow!” 

O’Conor, his country still smoking 
and desolate, had secreted himself 
from the rage of the soldiery in his 
strongest island, Inisloghcowyr, where 
he lay until their departure ; and soon 
after, Lord Leonard reports that the 
shattered chieftain was creeping from 
one house to another of his old friends, 
attended, not as of old, by a train of 
horsemen, but merely by four boys, 
“more like,” says the writer, “a beg- 
gar, than one that was captain and 
ruler of a country.” Lord Leonard’s 
heart, however, repented of, as he 
himself terms it, “the cruel and ex- 
treme handling” to which he had sub- 
jected Brian O’Conor; and, having 
TLaben tntepiow with bieh, on thober 
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der of the devastated district, he gives 
a picturesque account of this “parlia- 
ment with O’Conor” in the open fields 
of Offaly, on the 2nd March, 1538. 
The viceroy marched to the place of 
meeting with a force of 800 horse and 
foot, and, selecting half this number 
as a guard, rode to the rendezvous, 
first taking the precaution to recon- 
noitre, lest the clan might have laid 
anambush. The chieftain was only 

tmitted to have a train of twelve 
norsemen, and for further security, 
gave up two of his sons and his chap- 
lain as hostages. When he was sup- 
posed to have reached the appointed 
spot, a spy returned to Lord Leonard, 
to reassure him ; on which, after pro- 
clamation to the troops that no man, 
on pain of death, should stir, unless 
Lord Leonard’s trumpeter blew the 
alarum, his lordship rode up, also at- 
tended by twelve horsemen, wellarmed 
with bows, spears, and firelocks, while 
the Irish lord’s guard were defenceless. 
On meeting, the humbled chieftain 
made due reverence to the representa- 
tive of the Crown; and going to Dublin, 
and submitting himself to mercy, was 
acknowledged as “Lord of Offaly.” 
He then renounced all claim to extort 
black rent from the Englishry, and 
made earnest petition to receive a 
charter-grant of his country, being 
eager to hold it as a fief, by payment 
of a considerable rent, and also to 
secure the peerage offered to his bro- 
ther for himself. 

If this request, which was the same 
as many a native lord of the time pre- 
ferred to government, could reason- 
ably have been granted, the petitioner 
might have been raised to the peerage, 
and his descendants have become as 
loyal and peaceful as did those of 
every other Gaelic chief who was simi- 
larly favoured. But besides the cir- 
cumstance that most of the land was 
already parcelled out in intent among 
the Herberts, Barringtons, Cowleys, 
and other courtiers, much jealousy 
would have been felt among the clan, 
if their country had been bestowed, as 
an hereditary estate, on their elected 
inhereditary king, whose brother and 
successor elect, Red Cahir, appears to 
have particularly opposed any such 
absorption. This tanist having be- 
come hateful to his Esau of an elder 
brother, the chieftain, combining with 
the captain of the nearest garrison, sent 
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outa band composed of English match- 
lockmen and his own kerne, who 
“hunted the said Cahir into a strong 
house,” where they set “spies,” who 
were provided with handguns and 
lighted matches, to watch lest he 
should escape ; this he soon effected, 
in his shirt, and narrowly with his 
life, but surrendered next day, and 
made his submission. These effects 
of gunpowder produced such calm, 
that Herbert ventured to take a lease 
from the Crown of part of the for- 
feited Geraldine property. A halcyon 
period ensued, when settlers on that 
sequestrated estate began building 
houses and collecting cattle; but it 
did not last two summers. The at- 
tainted heir of Kildare, who was, as 
it were, the Pretender of the day, 
having escaped to France, aid from 
that country was expected to restore 
him; and in February, 1540, Walter 
Cowley reports that there is much 
talk and clatter among the Irishry 
about a meeting in Paris of the Em- 
ror of Germany with the French 
ing; for, says he, these rebellious 
pon lie in wait like ravishing wolves 
or the sonay of foreign war 
against England. Wherefore, con- 
cludes he, if a sudden attack were 
made on them, it would teach them 
to re less faith in such chances for 
the future. O’Conor, however, was 
the first to draw the sword. Invad- 
ing the Pale, he burnt the town of 
Kildare, and took its castle; and soon 
after, Robert Cowley had to report, 
in a letter of news to the Duke of 
Norfolk,* that the same insurrection- 
ary leader had surprised CastleJordan, 
one of the King’s garrisons, by the 
negligence of the constable ; and hav- 
ing carried off the warders as prisoners 
to his forest fastnesses, had caused 
the fortress to be destroyed. Another 
overnment hosting again reduced 
an his earnest wish to be created 
a baron was signified to the Crown. 
Whilst at court, in the year 1541, 
Robert Cowley drew up an admirable 
per, entitled a “Plan for the Re- 
ormation of Ireland.” His long ex- 
perience and statesmanlike mind en- 
abling him to foresee the great and 
protracted difficulty of reducing the 
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Irish, judging by past examples of 
their desperate resistance to attempts 
to drive them from their lands, he 
recommended a merciful policy, by 
proposing that the Crown should ac- 
cept them as subjects, and raise their 
chiefs to feudal dignities—a concilia- 
tory system, which, as he remarks, 
had produced among the Welsh peo- 
ple the happy fruits of loyalty and 
peace. Some paragraphs in this mas- 
terly paper so graphically elucidate 
the character and condition of the 
people his measures were calculated 
to tame and civilize, as to merit quo- 
tation :-— 


‘*Trishmen,” says he, ‘‘ will never be 
conquered by rigorous war. They can 
suffer so much hardness, to lie in the field, 
eating roots and drinking water; and are 
so light and nimble, ever ready to fight 
or flee, as most advantageous, that a 
great army against them were a charge 
in vain. They have pregnant, subtle 
wits, are eloquent, and marvellous na- 
tural in comynaunce.” 


That is to say, artless and straight- 
forward in their communications with 
the English. 


** They must be instructed,” continues 
Cowley, ‘‘ that the King intends not to 
exile, banish, or destroy them, but would 
be content that every one of them should 
enjoy his possessions, by their taking 
them in fee of the Crown, as O'Donnell 
hath done, and O'Neill is crying to do, 
and to become his loyal subjects, obedient 
to his laws, forsaking their own laws, 
customs, and habits, and setting their 
children to learn our language.” By 
such an acceptance, he concludes, of the 
feudal, hereditary system of succession, 
‘¢ their children will inherit their posses- 
sions; whereas, under the clan system, 
the sons seldom inherit, but the tanist, 
or elected successor to the chieftaincy, 
takes the lands, and the children of the 
late chief are reduced to poverty and 
misery.” 


’ 


No wonder, when the inheritance of 
the sons of proud Gaelic kings was 
nothing but their swords, if these 
were sometimes turned against the 
king in possession, and sometimes © 
against any one from whom mere sus- 
tenance could be wrenched. 

In 1544, danger again loomed from 
the coast of France, news coming that 


* Printed under the erroneous date of 1538, in Sir Henry Ellis’s Letters, second 


series, vol. ii. pp. 93-104, 
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an army of 15,000 men was gathered 
at Brest, with the design of support- 
ing the —— of young Gerald, 
son of the attainted Kildare. Onthis 
intelligence, the harassed native lords, 
O’Conor and O’More, took courage ; 
and the latter, Rory, chieftain of 
Leix, the region now the Queen’s 
County, sets forth, in an eloquent me- 
morial, the services he and his ances- 
tors had performed to the Crown, 
and vehemently remonstrates against 
the injustice of dispossessing him of 
his ancient patrimony. In the year 
following, the government recom- 
mended the king to raise Brian O’Co- 
nor to the dignity of Viscount, be- 
cause, observe they, “he is always 
had in great estimation among Irish- 
men; and hath kept honest peace 
with the king’s subjects those three 
or four years past.” But it is remark- 
able that this elected ruler desired 
that the peerage should be conferred 
only for his life, “whereof,” says the 
despatch, “we be very glad, for there- 
by his brother, Cahir, who hath al- 
ways served the Crown when the 
other was an offender, is not excluded 
to succeed him in that seigniory, 
whereunto by custom he is entitled.” 

The prudent policy by which, as 
also in Scotland, brothers took dif- 
ferent sides, to secure the family pro- 
perty, was not sufficient to preserve 
an estate in this country, where clans- 
men were less under control, and 
where the process of engrafting the 
feudal law of hereditary succession 
upon the tanistic custom of election 
produced little, for a century, but 
fiercer feuds at home, and desperate 
forays abroad. 

Inthe last yearof Henry the Eighth’s 
reign, Walter Cowley, Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, got into trouble, was dismissed 
from his office, and imprisoned in the 
Tower. Theeditor of theState Papers, 
in a brief accountof the matter, given 
as a note to letters written by Cowley 
during his incarceration, explains that 
he was a tool in the hands of Chan- 
cellor Allen, a veteran, crafty official, 
who had been an instrument of the 
ruin of the house of Kildare, and 
who, at this period, fomented discord 
between Viceroy St. Leger and Lord 
Ormonde. This latter imortal feud 


arose on account of the former pos- 
sessing, through M 
estates claim 


Boleyn, some 


by the latter ; and this 
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enmity is alluded to in a letter from 
Walter Cowley, dated 1546, in which 
he repeats an angry conversation be- 
tween the Viceroy and O’Conor, to 
this effect :— 

** That haughty, proud gentleman, the 

Earl of Ormond, accuseth me, for thy 
sake; but I tell you that if you repair 
to England with him and his adherents, 
you shall see some of their fat necks 
stricken off!” 
The Earl met, immediately after, with 
atragicend, though noton the scaffold, 
but a fate less frequent; having been, 
with the steward of his household, 
and many others of his followers, poi- 
soned at supper at Ely House, in Hol- 
born, on the 17th October, 1546. Thus 
perished James, ninth earl of this il- 
lustrious house, to which the stigma 
of attainder had never been affixed. 
The death of his sovereign occurred at 
nearly the same time. Early in 1548, 
the two menaced chiefs, O’Conor and 
O’More, proceeded across sea to the 
court of the new monarch, Edward 
VL, where they hoped to obtain 
mercy. But the design of confiscating 
their patrimonies and granting the 
land in lots to colonizers was con- 
firmed, and quickly carried into exe- 
cution. 

Two forts were hastily constructed 
to serve as garrisons, one in each dis- 
trict ; namely, “the fort of Faly,” on 
the site of O’Conor’s ruined castle, to 
which the name of “ the Governor,” 
in honour of the Viceroy, Sir Edward 
Bellingham, wasafterwardsgiven: the 
other entrenched camp was first called 
“the fort of Leix,” and afterwards “the ° 
Protector,” in honour of the Duke of 
Somerset. A number of English gen- 
tlemen came over to take part in the 
hopeful scheme of colonization, among 
whom may be mentioned Barrington, 
ancestor of the witty Sir Jonah, whose 
“Personal Reminiscences” form one 
of the most amusing books that may 
be read ; Francis Cosby, a brave and 
distinguished man; John Brereton, 
from Staffordshire ; and some Piggotts 
and Hovendens, or Ovingtons: all 
stout Saxon gentlemen, and certain 
of support from government in their 
perilous undertaking. Beyond com- 
parison, the dangers they were about 
to encounter surpassed the hazard of 
settling among Iroquois or New Zea- 
landers, for the Gaels of Ireland were 
much better armed, and far more in- 
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telligent and courageous. Some of the 
native Englishry, or Anglo-Irish, from 
whose experience in the peculiar war- 
fare of the country much assistance 
was expected, joined the enterpri 
and among these may be te 
Richard Aylmer, ancestor of the peer 
of this name, and Reymond it - 
gerald, a powerful and spirited young 
chief. Besidesthese was Henry Cow- 
ley, who is said by the peerage-books 
to be son of the Solicitor-General, and 
whose nameis indifferently speltColley 
or Cowley, with the disregard of or- 
thography common to the age. This 
young officer had already distinguished 
himself, and was intrusted with the 
diplomatic mission of making offers 
of “comfort” to one of the harassed 
chieftains, to induce submission. 

The fame of commencing this great 
work of colonization in earnest was 
given to Sir Edward Bellingham, a 
wise and vigorous viceroy. The Arch- 
bishop of Cashel writes to Protector 
Somerset, stating that he has done 
his best for the quiet of the country, 
and declaring his opinion that “ Bell- 
ingham has opened the very gate of 
the right reformation ;’ and, next 
summer, another archbishop compli- 
ments this social reformer on the fact 
. that the renown of his proceedings is 
“ divolgated”. throughout the king- 
dom, to the great daunting of mis- 
doers. However, by opening that 

te, the door of the Irish temple of 
Toon was also thrown open, and the 
exasperated and desperate natives 
kept it wide for fifty years. Walter 
Cowley is much commended in the 
prelate’s letter, for his zeal in expos- 
ing abuses; and after long durance 
in the Tower, on the death of his 
father he was released, and returned 
to the former scenes of his active and 
serviceable life. Bellingham, who is 
averred to have struck the right chord 
for putting the Irish harp in tune, 
cana an animated correspond- 
ence with the settlers in the new 
colony, some of whose despatches 
give lively pictures of the state of the 
settlement. Broadly viewed, all the 
land west of the river Barrow, from 
the town of Carlow to Castle-Carbery, 
and backward to the Shannon, was 
waste. There were but two civilized 
spots, the new forts. Dysart was 
a desert, as its name implies, and all 
around Sliav Bloom a desolate wilder- 
ness. The object of the invaded clans 
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was to prevent a single Saxon steer 
from grazing in ovate. Thus, the com- 
mandant on the borders excuses him- 
self for leaving his post to wait on the 
viceroy, by stating that every second 
night, and sometimesnight afternight, 
he is constrained to answer to war-cries 
and watch-fires, both on horseback 
and on foot ; for that the two threat- 
ened chiefs were up inarms, at the head 
of twenty-four horse and 500 foot, 
and intending to hire a number of 
professional soldiers, called galloglass- 
es. Then came a despatch, announc- 
ing that O’More had taken a large 
prey of cattle from the king’s sub- 
jects, and, determining to prosecute 

is defensive war with spirit, had 
endeavoured to seduce some native 
soldiery in the service of the crown, 
by offering them “like a jolly fellow,” 
—- the writer, sixpence a day, and 
other wages to their officers accord- 
ing to their degree. This attempt to 
enlist those Irish sepoys failed. 

Fort Governor was to be surprised 
and destroyed, for this bridle on 
plundering practices was as sore in 
the eyes of these Gaels as Fort Wil- 
liam in the Highlands was to a Scot- 
tish Rob Roy. With this object, the 
insurgent tribes held more than one 
conference in the great wood of Leix, 
where they generally remained, forti- 
fied in their manner, having con- 
structed a timber camp, strengthened 
by breastworks of trees, which: they 
had felled and piled together, inter- 
lacing the boughs so as to form im- 
penetrable barriers. In the month 
of August, the viceroy prepared to 
march down and invest this rude en- 


caupment, and of such importance 
did he deem the steps he intended 


for mens a way through the vast 
fastness, that, upbraiding the Mayor 
of Dublin for negligence in not fur- 
nishing supplies, he declares it were 
better that the bulk of the harvest in 
the metropolitan county should per- 
ish uncut, than the purpose of cut- 
ting passes through the rebels’ wood 
be delayed. During that month he 
obtained a signal victory over the in- 
surgents. The defeated band, in re- 
venge, made a raid into the English 
Pale ; burnt and destroyed, and slew 
man, woman, and child throughout 
a wide district ; but, in returning to 
their fastnesses, were met, “in their 
greatest pride, and where they never 
thought Englishmen would seek 
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them,” when, falling upon them, the 
English force retaliated upon them 
the cruel usage some of the hapless 
colonists had felt at their hands. 
“More wood-kerne were slain that 
day, boasted Bellingham, “than the 
oldest man in Ireland ever saw be- 
fore.” Familiar as the word “ kerne” 
may be, from frequent allusions in 
the dramas of Shakespeare to these 
“rough, rug-headed” warriors, their 
appearance and peculiarities are not 
so well known but that the followin 
description of them may be caonl 
from a doggrel poem of the day, in- 
dited by John Derrick, and dedicated 
to Sir Philip Sydney, whose military 
manners differed diametrically from 
the unchivalrous conduct of these 
kerne, since according to our poet, the 
“exercises of wood-kerne” were after 
this sort :— 
* To robbe, burn, and murder, when true men 
take rest, 
With fire, sworde, and axes, these traitors 
are prest; 
Thei take no compassion of men, children, 
or wives, 
But joy when they do them deprive of their 
lives. 


This quaint poem proceeds to de- 
scribe the apparel and guise of these 
sylvan robbers, whose “ manners,” 
says the poet, “are more stranger than 
their apparel.” Like the border 
moss-troopers, it was 

“ Their gain, their glory, their delight, 

To sleep the day, maraud the night, 

O’er mountain, moss, and moor. 


Deriving their name from Ceitherne, 
or cateran, battle-men—the wildest of 
them, making the woods their abode 
and fastness, were styled “ wood- 
kerne.” Their most remarkable traits 
were so notorious at the time the 
bard of Avon wrote his imperishable 
dramas, as to be found in the many 
epithets he arte to “ uncivil,” 
“skipping,” “shag-haired,” “crafty” 
kerne. Such adjectives are the re- 
verse of complimentary to those an- 
cient countrymen of ours, who, how- 
ever, performed such notable historic 
parts, that we must take their me- 
mory as we find it. If not sweetly 
savoured, it is to be preferred for its 
truth to any modern attempt to de- 

ict them in soft and fanciful colours. 
They gloried in their rudeness, livin 
when roughness was the essential, 
grand virtue of the time. Of bravery 
they made no false boast, for they 
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fought undefended by armour against 
the stout Saxon men-at-arms, who 
were covered with plated steel. The 
more savage—such “wretched kerne” 
as they at whom Macduff could not 
strike, were no better protected from 
blows on the head than by the bush 
of hair nature gave them, which they 
rendered thick and matted for that 
use purpose, and called their 
“glibb,” in this resembling the Red- 
shank warriors described in “ Mar- 
mion” :— 

‘* Wild, through their red or sable hair 

Looked out their eyes, with savage stare.” 


Some, however, who had succeeded in 
slaying red soldiers by cutting off their 
heads—for they thought no man dead, 
or “kilt quite,” until his head was 
off—wore the morrions, or skull-caps, 
taken from the slain. Thus variously 
provided, they are depicted by the 
doggrel poet :— 


“With writhed glibbes, like wicked sprites ; 
With visage rough and sterne; 
With skulls upon their polls, 
Instead of civil caps ; 
With spears in hand, and swords by side, 
To bear off after-clappes. 
With jackets long and large, 
To shroud simplicitie ; 
Though spiteful darts, which they do bear, 
Import iniquitie.” 
Our poet completes this portraiture 
by saying that the shirt worn by these 
Gaels was 
** Verie strange, not reaching below the thigh, 
And as thickly as the pleats could 
ie,” 
forming, in effect, a sort of kilt, 
which, being made of coarse un- 
bleached linen, was a strong and, at 
the same time, light garment, and 
very commonly, during summer, the 
only one worn by these free and easy, 
light o’ heel militants. In succeed- 
ing verses he describes others— 
“ With mantells doune unto the shoe, 
To lappe them in by night ; 
With speares, and swords, and little darts, 
To sheeld them from despight. 
And let some have their breeches close 
To nimble thighs annexte, 
With safer meanes to daunce the bogges, 
When thei by foes are vext.” 


So wrote the doggrel poet, assisted, 
no doubt, b glish martialists, 
whose wounds, received from the 
swords, pikes, and darts of the men 
thus satirized, were smarting at the 
time they took up pen and parable 
against them. The very anger evi- 
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dent in this attempt to ridicule the 
Irish, proves they were not contemp- 
tible opponents in the field. Among 
the many testimonies that could be 
cited as honourable to the soldierly 
qualities of these light troops, may 
be quoted a joint letter from Sir 
Francis Drake and the famous general, 
Sir John Norris, lamenting the want 
of Irish kerne in the expedition to 
Corunna, after an engagement in 
which the Spaniards were defeated, 
and would have sustained greater loss 
had these agile soldiers been present 
to pursue them. 

n 1550, the Colonial Government 
wrote to the Home :— 


‘‘This realm is like to be in great 
danger, for the bruit of these things, 
hath so already elevated them of the 
wylde Yrishe that, what for the natural 
hatred they bear to the English blood 
and monarchie, and what for desire of 
lybertie and our spoile, thinking if the 
Frenchmen and Scotts shulde invade 
the King’s natural subjects, in effect 
our goods and landes should be spoile 
to them, so they begyn to be haulte and 
strange, hoping the same to take place. 
And, on the other side, the King’s said 
subjects, which never felt nor under- 
stood any foreign invasion, but per- 
ceyving that the King’s father, with a 
few in nomber, extinguished the tray- 
tor Thos. Fitzgerald,” (Earl of Kildare) 
‘*being by parentele of the greatest 
reputation and power here, and now 
sithence the King, our master, in his 
tyme hath subdued O’Conor and O’More, 
and achieved other things, which, in 
their reputation, were not feasible ne 
possible, now, hearing of such an huge 
army of Frenchmen to prepare to arryve 
here, they be wonderfully dismayed.” 


In conclusion, the government beg 
that O’Conor may be detained in 
England, considering how oft he has 
been an offender, and that no “ recon- 
cyliation could wynne, neither othe 
ne promyse staye him to absteyne 
from rebellion,” and how George 
Parys, who— 

**Hath byn, as appeareth by the 
saide letters inclosed, with the Frenche 
King, was his chieffe man, with whome 
nowe the said Ochonour’s soune, Cor- 
mock, ys joyned, bothe to explore the 
Frenche and Scottes intentyon for the 
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expelling of all Englishemen oute of 
this Realme.” 


George P. proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, where he was known as “the 
Trishe Ambassador,” his mission being 
to obtain aid forthe malcontents in this 
country. Edward the Sixth’s govern- 
ment, thus threatened with invasion, 
put the country into a state of defence, 
and proceeded to punish the turbulent 
O’Conors by taking steps for seques- 
trating their land. On the 10th No- 
vember, 1550, “ Walter Cowley, of 
Waterford, His Highness’s General 
Surveiour,” completed “The surve 
of the lordshyp and domynion of Of- 
faly, with other the possessions and 
hereditaments late perteyning to Brian 
O’Conor, late Capytaine thereof, 
which now are iat in our Sovereign 
Lord the Kinge’s handys.” This ter- 
rier of the clan country has some 
curious particulars, such as the num- 
ber of hawk’s nests usual in the woods, 
for a falcon was then worth its weight 
in silver, and one of Irish breed was 
such a lure to the king and his cour- 
tiers, that when, at this time, a pro- 
pent was made by Gerald Aylmer, 

ir John Travers, and others, to colo- 
nize and cultivate Leix, or O’More’s 
ms Irry, or O’Dunne’s, Slemargy, 
and other possessions of the former 
clan, which were then wholly waste, 
the rent offered was £600 and one 
nest of goshawks. Some leases were 

romised to various gentlemen, Eng- 
ish and Anglo-Irish, of the choicest 
lands in those districts, and, among 
others, to Henry Cowley, who alread 
farmed the manor of Carbery, whic 
had been seized from the Berming- 
hams. The fine feudal castle here, 
whence, in the fourteenth century, the 
famous knight, Sir Piers Bermingham, 
had, according to a curious contem- 
porary ballad, often ridden into the 
woods to hunt O’Conor “ as man doth 
hunta hare,” was now again inhabited 
by a modern soldier, commissioned, as 
Seneschal of the King’s County, to 
execute the king’s law. Walter Cow- 
ley,* the surveyor-general, whom we 
cannot consider as the Seneschal’s 
father, received a small fee farm, and 


* In 1571, *‘ the sons of Walter Cowley” claimed interest under this grant to 
their father, which had been renewed to them, but, by negligence or fraud on the 


part of the 


» had been lost. This record seems to show that Sir Henry 


Colley was no son, as the peerage-books have it, of the surveyor. 
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seems to have died soon after the com- 
pletion of his ny survey, or he 
may have been slain by the O’Conors 
during the work, which, it is stated, 
he _— in great peril. In point 
of fact, no service could be of more 
danger at a time when a Sassenach, 
armed with a note-book, was quite as 
odiousasared soldier carrying a match- 
lock. Up to the winter of 1552, no- 
thin been done towards leasing 
Offaly, which is reported as in a 
waste state. Its aged chieftain had 
fled into the north, hoping to obtain 
aid from Scotland, and, having been 
taken prisoner, lay incarcerated in the 
famous “ grate” in Dublin Castle ; but 
“the Irish Ambassador” in Edinburgh 
contrived to send and receive mes- 
sages, and on one occasion alarm was 
caused by information that the subtle 
emissary had sent theimprisoned chief 
a ring, which was deemed a token of 
war. The old man made an attempt 
to escape, but was taken, and was not 
set at liberty until Queen Mary gave 
it him, through the mediation of his 
daughter. 

Some considerable settlements were 
effected in the O’ More’s country, and 
the grantees had done the easiest part 
of the work before them, in construct- 
ing castles, which they must defend 
for their lives; building tenants’ 
houses, which were soon to be in 
flames ; importing cattle, which were 
sure to be carried off; and sowing 
corn, which they never reaped. The 
work of colonization had not pro- 
ceeded so fast in Offaly ; and though 
the crown had incurred expenses 
amounting to £100,000, equal to a 
million of our wesw La subduing the 
Mores and Conors, hardly a goshawk 
had been received in return. Eagerly 
watching the turn of events, and 
counting on the Roman Catholic sym- 
pathies of Queen Mary—on her acces- 
sion, the O’Mores attacked the Eng- 
lish planted by the two last viceroys, 
and put man, woman, and child to the 
sword, razing the castles, and burning 
every thing to the gates of Dublin. 
They had reckoned without their so- 
vereign, for the Queen instantly or- 
d —- ee of the - 
dispu' regions, and perpetua 
her act My naming one the King’s 
County, after her consort, Philip of 
Spain, and the other the Queen’s, with 
« Philipstown” and “ Maryborough” 


for their towns. The land was to 
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be divided between natives and set- 
tlers ; each senior of a sept was to 
name how many men he would be 
answerable for ; English laws were to 
be obeyed, and the language learned ; 
and the Irish, who were consigned to 
live beyond the bog, were to kee 
river fords open, and cut through 
every forest fastness. Cheshire, Lan- 
cashire, and North Wales were to 
send sturdy emigrants, who should 
plant industry and wealth in a land 
that had too long been a dangerous 
wilderness. And the Celt, brought 
face to face with civilization, had to 
meet the two alternatives, of either 
hovering on the skirts of the new 
settlement, plundering the colonists 
and putting their lives in jeopardy 
until he lost his own life, or of tan 
absorbed by the assimilative process 
of a regular society. Philosophically 
contemplated, the struggle was not 
so much between man and man, Irish 
and English, as between the clan 
and feudal systems. We can look on 
that long-decided quarrel with equa- 
nimity, and with as much readiness 
as Locksley, when witnessing “the 
gentle passage of arms at Ashby,” to 
applaud a shrewd blow struck by a 
Saxon soldier, and a straight shot 
sent by an Irish archer. Certes, the 
revenges which occurred between the 
settlers and the natives were terrible, 
and some, as the killing of the Cosbys, 
and the Mullaghmast massacre, be- 
came traditionally notorious, Were 
we to sum up the dreadful details of 
violence on each side, it would be hard 
to decide on which it was worse; yet 
we must not ignore such sanguinary 
accounts, since they form part of our 
national history ; and, while our feel- 
ings are enlisted on the side of civi- 
lization, they are as reasonably 
evoked for the men who suffered at 
Mullaghmast as for those who were 
massacred at Glencoe. If, in our day, 
the eal ~ a have 
not loy -will like the posterity 
of the latter, so much the worse for 
= M h d 

ueen Mary, in her indignation at 
the outbreak of these two central 
clans, and at their savage conduct, re- 
stored, in 1554, Gerald, the heir of 
Kildare, to his title, with the desi 
of employing this nobleman in the 
service of pacifying the O’Conors ; 
for the power of his name was still 
enormous, and his native birth and 
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Romish sympathies inclined him to 
deal leniently with a race long allied 
and tributary to his house. Accord- 
ingly it was proposed to commit the 
fort in Offaly to his custody, and that 
of Leix to the keeping of the young 
and celebrated Earl o Ormond. His 
first step was in pursuance of a tradi- 
tional policy, to bring all the seniors 
of septs under bonds of slauntighe, 
i.e., of feudality to his house; and on 
the 15th December, 1556, they sur- 
rendered all title to the lands, and 
submitted ; but subsequently refusing 
to appear, “sharp war” was proclaimed 
against them, and the Earl was ordered 
“to follow the slaunty to the utter- 
most.” However, the insurgent clans 
“destroyed and burnt their countries, 
saving certain forts.” 

During Queen Mary’s short reign 
the conflict was incessant. The im- 
minence of war with France did 
not serve “the wild Irish,” whom 
their ambassador at the Scottish Court, 

womised “to bring to the French 
<ing’s devotion.” The expatriated 
and struggling chiefs of the ill-fated 
Mores and Conors suffered severely, 
and their men, hunted or outlawed, 
had no livelihood left but through 
theft and robbery. By proclamation, 
no man, under penalty of £100, was 
to maintain a horseman or kerne of 
the contested territories, because, it is 
observed in this document, “although 
they appear civil in the day, they re- 
lieve and join the rebels in the night.” 
Some did not even make a civil ap- 
pearance in the day, but stealing out 
of their haunts, marked spots where 
to come and make the night hideous 
by firing stack and thatch, and carry- 
ing off whatever was neither too hot 
nor too heavy. In 1557 a temporary 
check was put to these outrages by 
seizing Connal O’More, who claimed 
to be Lord of Leix, and actually cru- 
ae him on Leighlin Bridge. This 
horrible punishment, however, had 
no longer effect than hanging a high- 
wayman at Tyburn had on his breth- 
ren of the road. On the 18th May 
following the Mores and Conors came 
in troops to the fort in Leix, called 
“The Protector,” in such force as they 
had never shown before, intending to 
makea ee of thegarrison cattle. Sir 
Henry Radcliffe, however, with sixty 
soldiers and thirty kerne, rescued most 
of the prey, except a few heifers, 
which the wood-kerne, carrying them 
VOL. LVI.—NO. COCXXXVI. 
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off to a convenient distance, began to 
“make merry on,” until their mirth 
was broken in upon by young Cosby 
and his soldiers, when a long fight 
ensued, in which one Richard, a bas- 
tard raldine, and a Goliath in 
strength and stature, having been 
slain by the English captain, the merry- 
makers fled. 

Theaccession of Elizabeth promoted 
the work of colonization commenced 
by her sister, and especially animated 
the English settlers, who were mostly 
of the Protestant faith. Captain 
Henry Cowley received a commission 
to execute martial law in Offaly and 
the adjacent districts. Old O’Uonor 
was again seized and confined in 
Dublin Castle—yet so insecurely, that 
on the 8th March, 1560, he effected 
his escape at night, to the dismay of 
the Lord Lieutenant, who anticipated 
very ill results from what he terms 
this desperate chieftain’s “ ould 
canckred nature and mischevus 
head.” This escape being deemed a 
signal to would-be insurgents, the 
Viceroy wrote over for “afew English 
soldiers, who will,” he says, “appal 
and dishearten the rebels.” And the 
Earl of Kildare, to whom the late 
queen had committed control over the 
colony, began measures for extermin- 
ating all the Irish “idlemen,” that is, 
noblemen, or “men of war,” of the 
condemned clan. This nobleman had 
acted in vain the valuable but 
thankless part of mediator between 
the Crown and: any insurgents he 
could obtain merciful terms for. One 
of the colonists, after describing at 
the close of the century the woods 
and bogs of Monasterevan, Gallin, 
and Slemargy, as the “great strength 
and fortress’ of the Conors, says 
that for their wickedness and rebel- 
lion they were disinherited and ban- 
ished by the Earl of Sussex, and their 
country shired or sheared off from 
Celtic rule, being converted into the 
King’s County ; and he adds, that 
in the beginning of the succeed- 
ing reign, this disturbed district was 
“very well quieted by a proscription 
of the Conors, made by the Earl of 
Kildare, who did in manner wholly 
extirpate that race.” 

Mac-Garret-More’s power in this 
matter was as irresistible as Argyle’s, 
had this chief, Mfc Ailin-More, under- 
taken to extinguish a Highland sept. 
The year 1564 was that in which be 
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made it felt by the Mores and 
Conors, when, on the 4th August, he 
received a commission to assemble 
his men and pursue these septs, which 
had broken into one of the eighteen 
insurrections by which, in the cen- 
tury under view, they vindicated 
their wrongs. Henry Colley, with 
three bands of soldiers, defended Dyn- 
gan fort. A general muster was made 
of every available man to bring 
against and suppress the insurgents. 
In a proclamation, printed on this 
occasion by one Humfrey Powell, by 
whom the first printing-press in Dub- 
lin was set up, about two hundred 
idle, or noble-born men of the two 
tribes are specified by such names as 
O’Conor-Faly, called the Calough, 
and next, the Red Calough (who 
killed his chief and namesake in a 
subsequent skirmish, and presented 
his head to Lord Kildare), Donnel 
O’Spellan, whose father had been 
power Searen to his lordship’s father. 
ysagh McMurrough O’Conor, an 
other strange sounding names. 

Whatever the extent of the service 
performed by Kildare, for which he 
received hig pasion, he had merely 
scotched, not killed, the snaky sept 
of Offaly, which, h dra-like, soon 
grew new heads, and breaking out 
again in the winter, among other ex- 
Eo, surprised the sister of Sir Wil- 
iam Fitzwilliam, the viceroy, and 
would have made her prisoner, had 
not the courageous lady, a Yorkshire- 
woman, and well mounted, ridden 
clear away. 

Growing in years and experience, 
Henry Cowley received a grant of 
Edenderry Castle, alias Cowleystown 
and a large adjacent estate, in reward 
for his eminent services as seneschal 
of the colony. On the other hand, 
Cormac, son of old O’Conor-Faly, 
sank deeper into the unhappy mire 
of insurrectionary intrigue. This 

oung chief had gone over to Edin- 
oom whence, having found Parys 
treacherous in disclosing plots to go- 
vernment, he had returned to his na- 
tive country, where he could hardly 
be said to have a home, and, not dar- 
ing to show himself, stayed in the 
north with the prince of rebels, Shane 
O’Neill. While there he obtained a 
letter from the Earl of Argyle to 
the Archbishop of Armagh, dated 
Dunoon, 18th November, 1565, in his 
favour, as a distressed descendant of 





ancient kings, and recommending the 
graeme to give him some part of 

is father’s lands. In the winter of 
1565 he came to Lismore Castle, a seat 
of the Earl of Deans» disguise, 
under the name of “Gilleduff :” but 
his presence there compromised his 
host, and, after moving secretly about, 
we find him, in July, 1566, again in 
Edinburgh, whence he sent a petition 
to Queen Elizabeth, stating that, hav- 
ing proceeded into Ireland with her 
Majesty's pardon and the t of a 
portion of his lands, He Jolley, the 
Captain of those parts, refused to per- 
form the tenorthereof. The petitioner 
prays for a livelihood, in his native 
country, or elsewhere, and for a free 
pardon. In the following year, how- 
ever, he receivedaremarkable missive 
from Shane O'Neill, conjuring him 
to join in a general war against the 
Sassenach; and that subtle conspi- 
rator’s secret interviews and support 
enabled the O’Conors, for some years, 
to keep head against their would be 
subjugators. The year 1571 opened 
gloomily for the English interest in 
this then half-conquered island. An 
invasion from Spain being expected, 
British ships of war guarded the 
southern coast ; yet there were but 
550 foot soldiers in all Ireland, and 
these were so scattered, an army 
might have landed and posted them- 
selves securely before a force could 
be gathered to oppose them. In 
the north revolt was imminent, 
and the safety of the Pale was im- 
perilled iy pomenent, savage clans, 
such as Rory oge O’More’s, Feagh 
O’Byrne’s, and Cormac O’Conor’s, 
which had recently committed great 
havoc on the borders. The debt of 
the Crown to the forces amounted to 
£70,000, a large sum then ; and there 
was extreme want of money and mu- 
nitions. Elizabeth was careful of 
Ireland, and Ireland was enough to 
make her careful. The sums of money 
paid for this island by the nage lady 
show how she prized the Emerald 
Isle, then so troublesome and costl 
as to cause Lord Burghley muc 
anxiety, and make the viceroy, Fitz- 
william, complain to the home go- 
vernment :—“The state of this dear 
jewel, Ireland, will not let me eat or 
sleep.” 

An account, made out for Burghley, 
of the expenses of the war of coloniz- 
ing Leix and Offaly, during the pre- 
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ceding twenty-four years, shows that, 
besides the expense of erecting forts 
and castles, there had been a yearly 
charge of three hundred soldiers, who 
had defended the district by “ great 
travail,” and, as yet, the settlers had 
only paid four years’ rent. Accord- 
ing to another account, up to the end 
of the century, eighteen insurrections 
had occurred, which had caused the 
State an expense of no less than 
£200,000, more than equivalent to 
two millions of our money, and prob- 
ably exceeding double the purchase 
value of the land. Although these 
devoted clans had passed through 
sixty years of vain conflict and suf- 
fering, they declared they would 
rather perish where they were born 
than live elsewhere—a brave tenacity, 
in which Gaelic love of country had 
its fervent part. The cost to the 
Crown in soldiery to prevent these 
clans from recovering their countries 
was twelve-fold the rent received. 
Such were the expenses, not to 
speak of the sufferings, of this single 
case of colonization: and they were 
to continue until theland was brought 
toa better state of civilization. In 
this cause, Henry Cowley served man- 
is services as Senes- 
chal had obtained him a grant in fee 
of the lands he had hitherto held in 
farm from the crown. He had met 
less reverses than his brother senes- 
chal, Cosby, governor of Leix, or 
Maryborough, had done, who lost this 
fortaboutthis period, and was brought 
to asevere account for it. Yet “ Old 
Harry Cowley,” as he was now 
called, had his share of misfortunes, 
as his letters to Lord Burghley evince. 
In one of them, dated 1573, he says 
“the troubles put him out ofall hope 
to see England,” and stating that the 
freeholders of the settlement have 
hired two bands—one of English, the 
other of kerne—to defend them, re- 
quests he may be paid for his services 
in money, not inland. In reply, the 
Queen sent him some “gracious com- 
fort,’ in acknowledgment of “his 
wise government,” the which, how- 
ever, did not suffice instead of men 
and money, for in June, a letter to 
her Majesty’s Secretary, dated Dub- 
lin, states :—‘‘ Old Henry Colley was 
here yesterday to crave a hundred 
men for defence of Offaly, and knew 
not which way to go safely home.” 
In the ensuing month his nephew, 


2 : in 1570, 
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Robert, then sheriff of the county, 
was slain by a troop of Conors, who 
afterwards attacked Athlone, burnt 
the town, and slew some Sassenach 
merchants there. On the loss of this 
allant gentleman, a friend of the old 
neschal wrote to Lord Burghley, 
declaring that the aged governor has 
hitherto so ruled his region as that 
“no part of Ireland ‘onabathon lant- 
ed” with settlers; but that he is 
now, by the death of his nephew, 
“brought to great discouragement,” 
and prays that, as the nephew has 
only left a daughter, “a comely young 
maiden of sixteen, she may be match- 
ed with somelusty young gentleman,” 
fit to succeed to the seneschalship of 
the uncle, who is recommended for 
a pension. Why one of the aged 
officer’s own sons was not to succeed 
him does not appear; and, accord- 
ing to the pedigrees compiled by a 
contemporary, the Earl of Totness, 
“Sir Henry Cooly, Knight, of Car- 
brie,” had two sons—a namesake, 
and Sir George Cooly. Neither does 
the Earl clear up the question of 
relationship between the seneschal 
and the surveyor, so that the extrac- 
tion of this eminent house is a matter 
of obscurity. 

During the succeeding autumn, 
there was a hard tussle for Offaly. 
It was found that the native soldiers 
were unwilling to serve against Cor- 
mac, who was nowstyled the O’Conor : 
they would not, says a reporter, “hurt 
the Irish gentleman.” This natural 
respect and forbearance rendered it 
as necessary to keep Ireland by Eng- 
lish swords as in our day India by 
British bayonets. Meanwhile, until 
reinforced, old Colley was, as the 
Viceroy writes to her Majesty’s mi- 
nister, earnest for aid, for even the 
viceregal presence, at the head of 
most of the garrison forces, in the 
contested fields, to revenge young 
Colley’s death, had merely driven 
the Conors away for a short time, 
to return, with auxiliary force, and 
take retaliatory vengeance. The last 
letters from the Seneschal of the King’s 
County, catalogued in the Calendar 
before us, are two, dated 11th Octo- 
ber, 1573, from Loggin-a-Cloghe, i.e., 
the stone lodging, in Offaly, to the 
Lord Deputy, reporting that, for want 
of forces, all the country, save the lord- 
— of Balbriton, has been despoiled, 
and that “the rebels have burnt the 
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last of the Englishmen that were 
without castles.’ 

Manifestly fortifications were deem- 
ed as needful by the veteran seneschal 
as they afterwards were by his de- 
scendant, the Duke of Wellington. 
This active officer served in par- 
liament, and received the honour of 
knighthood from Sir Henry Sydney, 
who also made him a privy councillor, 
and thus presents him to a succeeding 
lord lieutenant. 


** Among other of my friends, I re- 
commend unto your lordship Sir Henry 
Cowley, a knight of my own making, 
who, whilst he was young, and the ability 
and strength of his body served, was 
valiant, fortunate, and a good servant; 
and having, by my appointment, the 
charge of the King’s County, kept the 
country well ordered, and in good obedi- 
ence. He is as good a borderer as ever 
1 found any there. I left him at my 
coming thence a councillor, and tried 
him for his experience and judgment, 
very sufficient for the room he was called 
unto. He was a sound and fast friend 
to me, and so I doubt not but your lord- 
ship shall find, when you have occasion 
to employ him.” 


The Irish and English peerage- 
books tell the remainder of the story 
of this brilliant family ; but it would 
take much research to follow the for- 
tunes of the O’Conors, who, for more 
than sixty years, courageously resisted 
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the conquest of their country. For 
long, the wish in Dublin Castle was 
to contrive to settle them, scattered 
about, in order that they should be 
unable to combine as a clan, and in 
the hope that their gentlemen, when 
given land to hold on the admirable 
principles of English tenure and suc- 
cession of inheritance, would be con- 
verted into denizens, and become 
peaceable and loyal subjects. 

For the English settlers there was 
no peace until, in James the First’s 
reign, the native swordsmen of the 
King’s and Queen’s Counties were al- 
most extirpated, and nearly the entire 
indigenous population was removed 
by a great etfort, into the mountains 
of Kerry. Thus these Irish, the de- 
scendants probably of British Picts 
who had fled before Roman legions 
across the Mare 7'ethica, and of men 
who had succumbed to the Scotic 
O’Neills and Norman Geraldines, 
gave way once more before the su- 
perior civilization brought against 
them, and found refuge further west. 
This retreat was inevitable, for a 
score of happy circumstances, which 
had enabled their brethren, the Welsh, 
to hold their own in comparative 
peace, were so wanting in this coun- 
try that, despite some similarities, the 
histories of Wales and Ireland are 
notably dissimilar. 


SONNET ON THE NATIVITY. 


Now winter’s hand doth bar, with hostile fence 
Of frost and drifting snow, each bow’r and lea, 
And sedgy stream ; now ’tis the season He, 

Who own’d, and re disowned Heav’n’s opulence, 


Was born in stab 


e-cradle, indigence, 


That by his self-denying poverty, 
Might our sin-forfeit souls enrichtd be— 
Ev’n so let us, as able, glad dispense. 


Whom God with wealth or widow’s mite hath bless’d, 
That wealth and that scant mite too oft misspent 
In feastful joy, to aid the poor distrest 
And starving worth, with crime not seldom pent 
In prisons foul ; or naked, or opprest, 
y tyranny of hearts that ne’er relent. 
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WITHIN a twelvemonth’s space there 
came out two lives of the same per- 
son, drawn evidently from the same 
sources, but differing from each other 
in tone and purport as broadly as the 
nineteenth century differs from the 
twelfth ; as strikingly as the free self- 
ruleof Protestant England differs from 
the priestly despotism of Papal Rome. 
Stranger still, both books are written 
by educated Englishmen. The Life of 
Becket by Canon Robertson, is a fair 
sample of English good sense and man- 
lydealing. Got up with much care and 
critical fulness, correct and clear in 
style, quiet of manner, liberal of view, 
yet thoroughly Protestant in spirit, his 
just yet generous record of the ill-fated 
archbishop speaks to us a language 
ringing with the life and Justiness of 
the present day. On the other hand, 
in the Life of Becket by Canon Mor- 
ris, nearly every thing seems to remind 
us of a quaint half-legendary past. 
Written with evident pains, and free 
perhaps from wilful distortions, but 
wholly feeble in tone, revelling in the 
wildest of old wives’ tales, overlaid 
with the mawkish slang of Romish 
religionism, this last addition to the 
lives of Catholic saints and martyrs 
reproduces, with blind though honest 
partiality, the undoubting spirit of 
the age when Becket flourished and 
his earliest biographers penned their 
minute and high-coloured stories of 
the pet saint and wonder-worker of 
medisval England. To turn from the 
former of these books to the latter 
seems much like reading a page from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth after a para- 
graph in yesterday’s Z'imes. 

y what principle the Canon of 
Northampton has tom guided in the 
choice of telling incidents, we cannot 
certainly say, but to all seeming the 
legends which a Protestant critic finds 
hardest to swallow, are exactly those 
which he has deemed fittest food for 
the babes of his own communion. 
“Credo quia impossibile est” is the 
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rule he appears to follow, especiall 
if the impossible thing be anaes for 
by writers of Becket’s own time or 
household. Rejecting the poetic tale 
of Becket’s Syrian parentage which, 
unknown to Fitz-Stephen, John of 
Salisbury, or even the holy martyr 
himself, has too often passed current 
with writers of our own day, he has 
the courage to tell us with a serious 
face, how even dogs turned loathingly 
away from scraps of food left by the 
pemetes murderers ; how some of 

cket’s worst foes came to an earl 
or a painful end ; how the arm whic 
had nearly been severed in trying to 
guard him from his murderers’ blows, 
was healed a year after by the ghost 
of Becket himself ; and how, in grati- 
tude for some past service, the saint 
restored to life and health a child who 
had lain four days as if dead of a fear- 
ful cancer. 

On the other hand, Mr. Robertson’s 
volume, if not the best that might be 
written, seems on the whole the fullest 
that has yet been written on a subject 
which many writers have handled in 
many ways. It sets before us gathered 
into one view nearly all the facts and 
fallacies, the likelihoods and contra- 
dictions, the doubts and misconcep- 
tions, which lay scattered in varying 

uantities and degrees of mixture over 
the field of past inquiry. If it pre- 
tends to offer no essentially new read- 
ing of that memorable mystery, Becket 
himself, it does more than any former 
life of him to clear away the mass of 
rubbish in which his outward self has 
hitherto been imbedded. Mr. Robert- 
son has at least added something 
valuable to the literature of a ques- 
tion full of various interest. Diligent 
in panama available ground, care- 
ful in his choice of fit materials, cau- 
tious in argument, generally happy in 
his conclusions, he is entitled to the 
praise of having wrought out a clear 
and useful summary of all that we are 
likely to know concerning the stoutest 
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English champion of priestly privilege 
| Papal world-rule. 

If truth always lay in the agree- 
ment, or could be drawn from the 
collision of many witnesses, we should 
by this time have gained a satisfactory 
insight into the character of Becket 
and his age. Many indeed are the 
pens that his memory has kept at 
work upon him from the day of his 
so-called martyrdom until now. Clerks 
of his household, faithful secretaries, 
intimate friends, some of whom had 
basked in the sunshine of his earlier, 
and shivered in the darkness of his 
latter days, bore witness briefly or at 
length, with many flourishes or in 
—_ terms, to the high talents, the 
striking virtues, the pomp, the learn- 
ing, the personal charms, the stern 
enthusiasm of their departed friend 
and spiritual father. eir lead was 
followed by a long line of simple 
chroniclers who, dating from the 
splendid reign of Henry IL, dis- 
coursed and fabled about many things 
and persons, until the Wars of the 
Roses and the dawn of a later litera- 
ture put out their feeble lights for 
ever. But modern history took up 
in her turn and handed on the old 
familiar tale, with divers changes de- 
manded-by the spirit of an age which 
had little faith in the marvellous, and 
still less in the saint whose shrine had 
been plundered, and his bones burnt 
at the suggestion of that self-willed 
iconoclast, Henry VIII. Becket’sfame, 
however, survived the rough handling 
of his fiercest assailants, to regain in 
these days, through the kindliness, 
the crotchets, or the religious sympa- 
thies of some able writers, no trifling 
share of its olden fragrance. 

But the truth regarding Becket is 
nearly as hard to reach as the truth 
regarding the early days of Rome. 
From the oldest accounts of him, 
penned chiefly by his devoutest wor- 
shippers, themselves men of middling 
capacity, of the narrowest culture, 
grossly superstitious even in that age 
of gross superstition, we only shape 
out an image as unlike any normal 
commixture of flesh and spirit, as the 
first toy you give a baby is unlike 
aught seen in books of natural history. 
Between their discrepancies, mistakes, 
contradictions, their statements often 
doubtful, sometimes transparently un- 
true, their wi reticences and wild 
exaggerations, their love of fancifully 
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profane comparisons, the prosing rhe- 
toric of one, the childish gossip of 
another, the feeble sophistries and 
grovelling morality of almost all, the 
real story of Becket’s life fades one- 
while into a series of nursery tales, 
anon transforms itself into a dull di- 
dactic romance for pious young ladies. 

Writing for a public already trained 
to look on their lost primate with 
partisan or idolatrous eyes, carrying 
with them the feelings of all who 
hated the Norman or revered the 
priest ; living, too, in days of general 
profligacy and disregard for truth, 
these men were not likely to sift evi- 
dence making in their hero’s favour, 
or to bring into open court matters 
which the most of them would deem 
it wisest to slur over, or even some- 
times to forget. And as for the 
chroniclers of that era who allude to 
Becket, it is bare truth to say that 
their accounts are merely improved 
editions of all that was most fabulous 
in the first biographers. In the dim 
religious light of those days, Becket’s 
story speedily assumed a startling 
likeness to that of the Divine Master, 
with whom the living Becket loved 
to ames ts himself in language now 
deemed worthy only of French cour- 
tiers or the followers of Mr. Prince. 
If they of his own household could 
not keep their pens from lying legends 
and feeble parodies of Holy Writ, the 
scribblers of the following century 
were still less unscrupulous in the 
ornaments they heaped around a 
shrine already blazing with too many 
borrowed gems. 

Turning to the modern writers, -we 
have the old uncertainty meeting us 
in new forms. In their hatred of 
popes or prelates, zealous Protestants 
and shallow thinkers could see no 
good whatever in the man whom so 
many generations of monk-ridden 
Englishmen had delighted to honour. 
They stripped the idol of its gorgeous 
garments, to find beneath them no- 
thing but a heap of worthless rags. 
Becket became a by-word among his 
countrymen for wanton ingratitude 
and hypocritical self-seeking. At 
length “Reave manly and philoso- 
phical estimate of a character entirely 
different from his own, turned some- 
what in Becket’s favour the current 
which had been setting against him 
ever since the English Reformation. 
After a time the fallen idol became 
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once more an object of extravagant 
worship, not only with the regular 
Romanist, who believed in him as a 
recognise of the Papal system, 
but also with those English Protest- 
ants who learned in the school of 
Messrs. Newman and Pusey to sym- 
— with a churchman fighting for 
is order against the supremacy of the 
secular power. Between the shallow 
assumption that scorned him as a 
selfish hypocrite, and the sickly re- 
ligionism that worshipped him as a 
Christian saint and martyr, little was 
done to better the example set b 
Hume, until the labours of Dean Mil- 
man and Canon Robertson opened up 
to all careful readers the promise of 
yet more precious fruit to come. 

If the last-named writers have not 
wholly cleared up the mystery of 
Becket and his times, they have at 
least shown how much of the dark- 
ness hitherto surrounding it could be 
rolled aside, at the bidding of a man- 
lier and keener criticism than that 
which hurries us through the brilliant 
pages of Dr. Lingard, or tries our 
patience under the slipshod maunder- 
ing of Dr. Giles. While Mr. Morris 
has only succeeded in harping on the 
same cracked string as so many Ro- 
manists or Romanizing Anglicans 
did before him, we are glad to wel- 
come Mr. Robertson as no unworthy 
follower in the track of the masterly 
historian of Latin Christianity. 

Among the later outgrowths of 
mediseval fancy appeared that touch- 
ingstory about Becket’smother, which, 
springing perhaps from the same 
source as the old English ballad of Lord 
Beichan, has found such special fa- 
vour with writers who care more to 
amuse the world, or to carry out some 
foregone conclusion, than to test the 
likelihood of circumstances strange 
enough to call for the closest scrutiny. 
On that story we need not dwell here. 
Of course Mr, Robertson, following 
Dean Milman, rejects it without a 
question ; and even Mr. Morris fears 
it is too poetical to be true. That 
such a story, told for the first time a 
hundred years after the primate’s 
death, and belied by the silence or 
the explicit statements of Becket him- 
self and his contemporaries, should 
afterwards have been so generally 
received, is matter enough for a mo- 
ment’s wonder; but another feeling 
is stirred within us at the thought of 
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an able English writer backing his 
theory by an appeal to the peculiar 
whiteness of ket’s hands. Our 
English ladies will laugh to hear that 
small white hands are but the witch- 
ing evidences of their Eastern descent. 
Not content with finding him a Sara- 
cen mother, several authors have 
robbed Becket of his other parent ; 
and on the theory of his Saxon name 
and birth, Mons. Thierry has built u 
a complete romance of history, which 
falls to pieces like a house of cards, 
at the first touch of truthful criticism. 
To the claim of Saxon parentage, “the 
early biographers,” says Dr. Milman, 
“not only give no support, but fur- 
nish direct contradiction ;’ one of 
them expressly affirming his hero's 
Norman origin, while another makes 
Gilbert Becket follow up his suit to 
Archbishop Theobald on his son’s be- 
half, by pleading their joint descent 
from the same knightly forefathers 
in Normandy. That the name of 
Becket was no less Norman than 
Saxon, Mr. Robertson has conclusive- 
ly shown ; and we, for our part, would 
clinch his arguments by holding up 
those delicately small white hands in 
roof of Norman parentage alone. 
‘rom a careful comparison of original 
statements it seems clear that Becket’s 
pessnts, as he himself averred, were 
»oth Londoners ; but that his fore- 
fathers, at least on Gilbert’s side, had 
dwelt in Normandy until one of them, 
most likely Gilbert’s own father, came 
over to England in the first days of 
the Norman ascendancy. 

Becket’s father, Gilbert, seems by 
the best accounts to have been a 
thriving London citizen, of good stand- 
ing, fair character, and useful con- 
nexions. From his mother Matilda, 
whose exceeding piety was the theme 
of many sa fables in after days, 
her son Thomas may have derived 
that hasty vehemence and imagina- 
tive wildness of soul which, under 
different forms, blazed forth equally 
in the fighting chancellor al the 
cloistered exile of Pontigny. Re- 
moved at the age of ten from his 
mother’s care, young Thomas 
his boyhood first among the monks of 
Merton, afterwards in London, where 
his hours were divided between at- 
tendance at the public schools and 
amusements more congenial to his 
active, unstudious nature. For hawk- 
ing, hunting, and all manly exercises, 
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he had a remarkable taste, in which 
the favour he won from the Norman 
gentlemen who frequented or lodged 
in his father’s house, enabled him to 
indulge to his heart’s content. A few 
years later he went to Paris, then 
growing famous for its learning, to 
improve his French accent according 
to M. Thierry ; to study, in our opi- 
nion, the civil and canon law. About 
the time he came of age his mother 
died. Troubles in his father’s home, 
drove him, it is said, for awhile into 
a counting-house, a move for which 
there may have been simpler reasons 
after all. Ere long, however, we find 
him a clerk in the household of Arch- 
bishop Theobald, under whose auspi- 
_ces he started on a career wherein his 
good fortune, his natural talents, his 
proud yet pleasing manners, his steady 
zeal for the interests of his master, 
and seeming care for those of the 
church, combined to raise him from 
one success to another, until at the 
early age of thirty-six, besides two 
prebends and many rich preferments, 
the new Archdeacon of Canterbury 
had come as chancellor of the young 
king, Henry II. to fill one of the 
highest offices in the realm. 

During these years Becket seems to 
have renewed from time to time the 
studies he had begun at Paris, and to 
which he was afterwards to return 
with yet keener zest in the quiet pre- 
cincts of Pontigny. From his journeys 
to Rome in the train, or on the busi- 
ness of his friend and patron, Arch- 
bishop Theobald, and from his attend- 
ance on the lectures of Gratian, the 
well-known teacher of Roman law, 
we may trace the growth of those 
high-flown maxims on priestly rule, 
in defence of which he was one day 
to forfeit his sovereign’s friendship, 
and eat the bread of affliction in a 
strange land. The False Decretals, 
those shameless forgeries of the ninth 
century from which successive Popes 
drew fit weapons for their most darin 
attacks on the secular power, h 
been but lately inwoven by Gratian 
himself into his text book of Civil 
Law; and of this poison - spring 
Becket must have drunk deeply dur- 
ing the year he sat under the greatest 
lawyer of his age. 

Recommended by the aged primate 
to a monarch already mistrusted by 
the friends of an ambitious priest- 
hood, the new chancellor was not long 
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in securing the good graces of him 
whose head chaplain and general 
agent he had now officially become. 
Foolish flatterers began ere long to 
speak of him as the courtiers of a 
later monarch were wont to speak of 
the powerful but illstarred Wolsey. 
His personal influence within certain 
limits was doubtless great. But his 
official importance, in days when the 
chancellor had no separate jurisdic- 
tion, has generally been over-rated, as 
much as the strong will and farseeing 
statesmanship of his royal master 
have been disallowed. As closet 
friend and boon comrade of a gene- 
rous, openhearted, impulsive prince, 
who threw himself into every pursuit 
of pleasure or business with a zeal 
and dash congenial to Becket’s own, 
he was likely in some things to wield 
a spell more subtly potent than any 
of his faliow-eonadillons but that he 
inspired as well as promoted all the 
king’s administrative reforms, or had 
nearly as much weight in the govern- 
ment as the chief justiciary and a 
few other great officers of state, we 
certainly do not believe. About this 
part of his career, indeed, there hangs 
a mystery which we cannot quite dis- 
pel. For which part of Henry’s pro- 
ceedings is Becket answerable; for 
the measures taken to restore peace, 
and improve the laws, or for the 
measures taken to enforce the obedi- 
ence and narrow the immunities of 
the clergy? If he took so large a 
share in disarming barons and sup- 
ressing mercenaries, how was it that 
ne never raised his voice against 
measures hurtful to those interests 
which his former patron had intrusted 
to his special care? We know that 
some of his friends did then and al- 
ways reproach him with being in 
these days a persecuting Saul. The 
only excuse that others found for him 
~ in his weakness to brave the wrath 
of a wilful and strong-handed king. 
On the other hand, Henry’s policy 
throughout his long reign seems to 
have been of one piece—one long 
effort to assert as king the strong 
arm of law against a turbulent peer- 
age, and an encroaching priesthood. 
If that policy had begun with Becket, 
by what happy chance did his own 
mantle sit so well on the shoulders of 
his unknown successor? Our own 
belief is that Henry’s chief justiciary, 
De Luci, had much more of his sove- 
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reign’s ear than the courtly chancellor 
whom Henry admitted to a full share 
of his private pleasures, his sports, 
revels, warlike enterprises, while 
keeping him at arm’s length in all 
those matters of state with which as 
chancellor he had no especial concern. 
Be the truth as it may, we cannot 
conceive of Becket, the chancellor, in 
the light of a virtuous Sully, guiding 
the counsels and sharing largely in 
the better deeds of an able but disso- 
lute Henry of Navarre. Our fancy 
would rather follow him to the ban- 
quet hall, the hunting field, the meet- 
ing at Paris with the French king, 
the warlike camping ground over 
against Toulouse. In such scenes he 
figures well, and bears himself like a 
brave accomplished gentleman,worthy 
to ride, fight, or feast, beside the best 
and highest in the land. Tall, stately, 
ro0d-looking ; with high, though per- 
aps narrow Colon nose slightly 
aquiline, eyes large, clear, quick- 
lancing ; wonderfully keen of sight, 
ee and smell; calm of manner, 
but lively and fluent of speech; in 
the noon of manly health and intel- 
lectual power, he stands out in perfect 
keeping with the gorgeous apparel, 
princely retinue, costly entertain- 
ments, and brilliant feats of arms, if 
not of so-called “gallantry,” which 
blink from even modern eyes the 
memory of his priestly calling, and 
the slack discharge of its duties by 
perhaps the greatest pluralist of his 
own or any other age. His splendid 
habits eminently fitted him to lead to 
Paris an embassy whose magnificence 
amazed all beholders, and inspired 
the most glowing paragraphs that 
ever flowed from the pen of his faith- 
ful Fitz-Stephen. His love of fight- 
ing found ample food in a war against 
the very monarch whom he had but 
lately visited as a friend. Once at the 
head of his armed knights and vassals, 
he cared little for his priestly office, 
or the means employed by his master 
for making the clergy pay towards 
the expenses of the war. Certain it 
is, that if Henry had felt as slight 
scruples as Becket did regarding the 
person of his liege lord, Louis VII. 
would only have left Toulouse a pri- 
soner in the hands of his Norman 
vassal. 
For seven years Haney showered 
his favours on the chancellor with no 
sparing hand. In addition to a fat 
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deanery, he made him Warden of the 
Tower, lord of several castles, and 
lastly, tutor to his eldest son. Many 
of his proudest nobles sued for the 
honour of having their children also 
brought up in Becket’s household, 
where they acquired all manly accom- 
plishments, and so much of the milder 
graces as the influence of a courtly 
priest and his high-born companions 
in an age of universal rudeness could 
impart. How rude the manners of 
that age were, may be gathered from 
the accounts of contemporary writers, 
in which the finest gentlemen and the 
most lettered clerks appear to live as 
plainly, to speak as coarsely, to treat 
each other with as rough discourtesy, 
as only the roughest of English boors 
or the most reckless of backwoods 
settlers might do now. An uncom- 
fortable splendour, a gross sort of 
plenty, are the general rule. Under 
the gorgeous apparel no clean white 
linen, nothing bat coarse wool, dirty 
from long wear, is to be found. The 
highest of the land are glad enough 
to drink beer alone, and eat fat pork 
for many months together. Henry's 
couch of state is a mere mattress 
stuffed with hay or straw. The king 
himself swears worse than any trooper, 
and hurls hard names about him on 
the smallest provocation. Reverend 
bishops scold, jibe, and threaten each 
other like modern fishwives. Blows 
are as ready as words. Becket himself 
is equally prepared for either, and 
dies with a foul word upon his lips. 
Pious monks feed like pigs. Some of 
the guests who drop in at the chan- 
cellor’s banquets have to sit upon the 
floor, which is strewn with rushes or 
reen boughs, to save them from soil- 
ing their fine clothes. Henry himself, 
when the fancy takes him, rides into 
the hall, drinks to Becket, and rides 
out again; at another time jumps 
over the table and seats himself, sure 
of welcome, by his dear friend’s side. 
The outward life of those days re- 
sembled the boisterous play of lusty 
young children. In a fight for prece- 
dence one archbishop plumps down 
on the lap of another ; and in a more 
layful tussle for Becket’s cloak, 
enry and his friend nearly pull each 
other off their horses, amid the laugh- 
ing of courtiers, and the wondering 
stare of the beggar to whom that 
cloak was eventually given. 
All this while, if one might trust 








his biographers, the splendid chan- 
cellor not only retained a purity of 
morals, rare even among his fellow- 
priests, and scarcely arguable from 
admitted facts; but also practised, 
from time to time, austerities which 
the most credulous of his courtly 
friends would never have dreamed of 
laying to his charge. Penances of 
every kind were undergone in the 
strictest privacy : his body was often 
bared to the lash: once a year he re- 
tired for three days to do secret acts 
of mercy in the neighbourhood of his 
old Merton friends. Even the hair- 
shirt, which cut so striking a figure in 
after days, begins already to creep 
into view, like the conventional stage- 
ruffian stalking with elaborate secresy 
behind his future victim. In all such 
stories let him who listeth believe. 
But days so happy for all who 
wished well to such a friendship, 
were soon to pass away like a dream. 
In 1161 died Becket’s old friend, the 
mild and venerable primate, Theo- 
bald, with a parting prayer for his 
Master’s heavenly guidance in the 
choice of a meet successor. Instead 
of seeking the Lord’s gain, however, 
Henry sought his own, little dream- 
ing of the payment he was to reap 
therefrom. Looking on Becket as a 
tried friend and zealous guardian of 
his royal rights, misled, whether by 
the warmth of his own regard, or by 
an imperfect acquaintance with the 
bends and shallows of his chancellor’s 
mind ; wishing also, we believe, to re- 
ward an able servant with fresh 
proofs of kingly gratitude, he coaxed 
or frightened the suffragan bishops, 
and the unwilling monks of Christ- 
church, into a measure not more fatal 
to his dearest hopes and deep-laid 
schemes, than big with suffering and 
disgrace to the king himself, the pri- 
mate, the barons, and the whole realm 
of England for many years to come. 
After some delay Becket stepped into 
his old patron's shoes, and the same 
miracle which, according to Bishop 
Foliot, turned a soldier and a layman 
into a priest, began therewith to turn 
two loving friends into life-long foes. 
From the hour of his consecration 
by stern old Henry of Winchester, 
Becket became in heart and 
what he had hitherto shown himself 
but in name—a priest of the “ Holy 
Catholic Church.” Henceforth his 
loyalty to his earthly sovereign must 
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ive way before what he deems his 

uty to God and his order. With 
what feelings he had watched the 
events preceding his election; whether 
he ever seriously warned the king 
against the step he was so bent on 
taking, or ever felt the least unwill- 
ingness to wear the mitre which other 
chancellors had worn before him, we 
will not pretend to divine: only of 
one thing we are pretty sure, that in 
these and other nice points of charac- 
ter the early biographers are entitled 
to no belief whatever. Henry was no 
fool; and thus far it was clear, that 
he had not the least inkling of a result 
which perhaps no one in all England, 
not even Becket himself, could have 
foregathered. Had either king or pri- 
mate known what the end would be, 
it is not unlikely that Becket would 
have consented to lose his preferment 
rather than his friend, while Henry, 
for his part, would never have given 
his friend the chance of turning round 
and attacking him with the fierceness 
of a deadly foe. 

But it is idle speculating on what 
might have been. <A change of feel- 
ing rather than character marks off 
this new stage in Becket’s career. We 
have the same countenance showing 
henceforth a different side to the light. 
That dreamy, mystic nature which the 
stir and turmoil of years had hitherto 
buried out of sight, now began to 
shake off its long thraldom, and, like 
the slaves let loose in Massinger’s 
“Bondman,” was soon wielding a 
sharper tyranny than that which had 
kept it down. 

t is a curious fact, which even 
Mr. Robertson has failed to notice, 
that we never hear of Becket’s dream- 
ing or seeing visions, until he goes 
to Canterbury for his consecration. 
The busy, active chancellor had 
slept soundly heretofore. But the 
change in his daily habits and pur- 
suits wrought with the cares of his 
new position to darken the primate’s 
waking hours, and people his broken 
slumbers with dreams and fancies 
which seemed prophetic to the easy 
faith of a superstitious age. His 
moral tone, weakened by the slow 
poison of those canonical studies, by 
the loss of those secular pastimes 
which his health required, by the 
at of dissensions hateful to his 

indlier nature, Becket listened more 
and more eagerly to the whisperings 
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of his distempered fancy, plunged 
ron and deeper into the snares of 
a blind asceticism, and settled down 
at last into a crazy fanatic, a hard ir- 
reverent bigot, who worshipped his 
own proud self under the guise of care 
for the interests of his order, and 
vented his zeal for God’s service in 
deeds of fierce penance and fiercer 
broodings over imaginary wrongs. 
All this, however, came by degrees. 
The new archbishop was neither a 
wilful hypocrite nor a new-born saint, 
but a proud, earnest, passionate, out- 
spoken man. He neither suddenly 
ropped his layman’s mask nor put on 
airs of deeper piety than onesocharac- 
tered might naturally feel. He waxed 
more studious, more devout, fasted 
oftener, kept somewhat choicer com- 
pany than before. He mayhave drunk 
water boiled with fennel : he certainly 
didnot giveup drinking wine. Histem- 
perance showed itself rather in spare 
than coarse living. The costly habits, 
the old taste for pomp and show fol- 
lowed him into his new palace. The 
gorgeous apparel was not laid aside 
at once. The hall glittered as brightly 
as ever with its heaps of gold and 
silver plate ; the guests that thronged 
it were at least as markworthy, and 
came as often as those of yore. His 
old munificence found a fresh chan- 
nel in deeds of almsgiving, which out- 
shone those of former primates as 
much as his secular greatness had 
out-topped that of former chancel- 
lors. is household was still large, 
but formed chiefly of clerks; he 
seemed still to prefer the friendship 
of men of varied learning and fine 
culture, to that of men renowned for 
piety alone. As judge in an archi- 
episcopal court he discharged his try- 
ing duties with fearless purity and 
unfailing shrewdness. ong his 
officers the taking of bribes was 
sternly forbidden, and no sort of pri- 
vate influence availed the suitor who 
had wrong on his side. Ritual ob- 
servances, severe and many, filled up 
nearly all the time left over from his 
official duties. Always by nature a 
zealot in whatever cause, he soon 
learned, we fancy, to feel a ns joy 
in rising at the dead of night to say 
his matins, and not returning to his 
pillow till he had washed the feet of 
thirteen beggars, and sent them off 
with full stomachs, and pockets bet- 
ter lined than before. Some holy or 
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clerical book was always about his 

rson, or read to him during meals. 

is afternoons were passed in prayer 
or reading, in visits to sick priests 
and poor, in quiet talk at home on 

oints of discipline or canonical law. 

Phe floggings, too, were henceforth 
taken with punctual frequency ; and, 
as if in atonement for all shortcom- 
ings, a shirt of sackcloth reaching to 
his knees, and carking his torn flesh 
with its life-long friction, must have 
brought continually before his mind 
the foolishness of all that seeming 
pomp and glory which drew on him 
the eyes and plaudits of unreasoning 
crowds. 

The new phase of Becket’s charac- 
ter soon began to show itself. While 
Henry was still in Normandy he re- 
ceived from his new primate a letter 
announcing hisresignation of thechan- 
cellorship, whose duties he avowed 
himself no longer justified in perform- 
ing. Whatever his real motives for 
such a step, whether he had ceased 
to take further interest in worldly 
affairs, or deemed them likely to hin- 
der his spiritual progress, or foresaw 
a clashing between the rival claims 
of his sovereign and his church, 
Becket had hereby lent a colour to 
the charges already thickening against 
him, and deliberately stricken adeath- 
blow at the friendship which Henry 
had worked so hard, by so many acts 
of kindness, so many marks of the 
highest favour, to keep alive. 

0 the announcement of a step in 
those days so unusual, the king re- 
plied by requesting Becket to sur- 
render the archdeaconry of Canter- 
bury, which he had clearly no right 
to hold now. It was surrendered after 
many demurrings, which Mr. Sharon 
Turner ascribes to Becket’s avarice 
but which, to our thinking, flowed 
from his desire to keep out a future 
enemy of his own. This point yielded, 
others soon arose to ruffle Henry’s 
mind anew. With aviolence as law- 
less as it was unsanctioned, at least 
in spirit by the king, the archbishop 
turned some farmers out of holdings 
which had once belonged to his see. 
Other stories, some perhaps less true 
than irritating, found their way to 
Henry’s ears. But Henry’s wrath, if 
it blazed up fiercely one moment, 
would burn out the next; and he 
still refused, it seems, to think much 
evil of his old friend. The cordial 
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reeting which Becket received that 

hristmas on his master’s landing at 
Southampton, betokened the return 
of that good-will which followed him 
a few months after to the council of 
Tours. 

From this council, however, he 
came back to resume with fresh spi- 
rit his fight for priestly against civil 
power. Whatever tended to exalt 
the privileges, or widen the material 
ground-work of the church, seemed 
to be wrongfully kept out of his de- 
vouring clutches. His principle of 
action was very plain. “Every thing,” 
says Mr. Robertson, “that had ever 
been given to the church was to be 
claimed, while nothing that had been 

arted with was to be abandoned.” 

omage was claimed from the Earl of 
Clare for a castle which his forefather 
had received from William the Con- 
queror. William of Eynesford was 
excommunicated for disputing Beck- 
et’s right to present to a living of 
which William himself was the law- 
ful patron. The king, as William’s 
feudal lord, bade Becket recal an il- 
legal sentence, and the primate yield- 
ed with so bad a grace, that Henry’s 
wrath still smouldered. Fresh causes 
of disagreement kept widening the 
gulf between them. Whether the 
primate were right or wrong in any 
particular instance, his haughty airs 
and threatening speeches, the cool 
effrontery with which he mooted, and 
the reckless violence with which he 
strove to enforce the most untenable 
claims, were fast rousing against him 
the fierce hatred of many powerful 
opponents, and ever fanning into fresh 
flames the mistrust and anger alread 
kindled in the breast of his quic 
though kindly master. Ere long the 
late friends were to front each other 
as rival chieftains who brooked no 

ual and obeyed no superior, who 
hated each other with the bitterness 
that springs from broken friendship, 
and knew no rest from furious war- 
fare save in the lulls of a hollow, 
short-lived truce. 

In many respects the combatants 
were fairly matched: both alike 
brave, haughty, passionate, deep- 
scheming, ready-handed, strong-will- 
ed. Henry’s passion, fearful at first, 
was soon over ; while that of Becket 
settled into a fit of sulky brooding. 
Both were men of quick parts, supe- 
rior learning, powerful character ; but 
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Henry’s intellect, polished with use, 
and keptsharp by frequent exercise,cut 
with ease through the clumsy sophist- 
ries brandished with such proud trust- 
fulness by his more imaginative rival. 
Both had naturally warm hearts, and 
suffered many a pang at the melting 
away of their old friendship. Henry, 
too, would gladly have renewed again 
and again the ties which Becket, 
counting all things dross for the sake 
of a fancied duty, seems from the first 
to have cast off at once and for ever. 
The frank uprightness, once natural 
to both, had been modified somewhat 
in the one by his worldly experiences, 
more largely in the other by his spe- 
cial studies and the narrowness of 
his new-born zeal. To the fiery 
champion of Holy Church, lying, de- 
ceit, unfair charges, cunning wiles, 
seemed after all but venial sins, if 
inspired by devotion to a righteous 
cause. For Henry’s crooked ways, on 
the other hand, we have only the 
evidence of his natural foes, the cleri- 
calromancers of those days—evidence 
about as trustworthy as that whereon 
the conqueror of Cannz stands forth 
in Livy’s pages a monster of fraud 
and faithlessness. If the gusts of 
unbridled passion sometimes drove 
the king into deeds of cruel vengeance 
and stern injustice, his good sense 
soon called his nobler instincts back 
to their accustomed post, and helped 
them to repair, as far as might be 
the hurts their brief abeyance had 
done his cause in the world’s eye. 
But Becket’s anger, kept alive by the 
strong yet steady breeze of a blinding, 
remorseless mysticism, seemed gradu- 
ally to burn away his better nature, 
to estrange the sympathies of his 
wiser friends, and almost neutralize 
the great advantages which his com- 
manding station, his engaging quali- 
ties, his boldness in maintaining a 
popular cause against the leaders of 
a riotous oligarchy, and other causes 
hardly less powerful had combined to 
enlist on his behalf. To put in force 
those monstrous theories of church 
rule which Gregory VII. had tried in 
vain on the iron-minded Conqueror, 
Becket scouted all ties of natural 
feeling, all claims of Christian love, 
meekness, long-suffering, self-denial, 
all suggestions of worldly wisdom and 
sober moderation. Not “peace on 
earth and good-will to men,” but 
“pax hominibus bone voluntatis,” 
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was the keynote of his latter years. 
If during that chequered time Hen 
was sometimes cruel, vindictive, hard- 
hearted, the primate for his part was 
seldom otherwise ; showed himself 
indeed by far the worse Christian of 
thetwo. Both were strong-willed ; but 
if Henry’s purpose sometimes slept or 
went backwards, that of Becket never 
wavered one tittle : he saw nothing, 
cared for nothing, but the end he set 
himself to win. Scruples of conscience 
he may have had; but the grasping 
tyranny of his one idea soon crushe 
the rising weakness, and left him 
each time harder, less scrupulous, 
more self-contained than before. Both 
king and primate were proud, but 
the pride of Henry was to that of 
Becket as the pride of Plato to the 
greater pride of snarling Diogenes. 
One influence there was, however, 
from which Henry had much to fear. 
He might be backed by the whole 
saeagtk of his feudal following—by all 
the traditions alike of Norman and 
Saxon rulers, by all the wisdom of his 
ablest councillors, the agreement of 
scholars learned in the Canon and 
Civil Law—by every agency likely to 
work in favour of a sovereign not less 
wise than powerful among all the 
princes of his day. The Pope, Alex- 
ander ITI, was struggling against the 
anti-Pope set up by "Frederic Barba- 
rossa, and owed what influence he still 
had mainly to the wealth and eaerey 
of the English king. Of the Englis 
bishops some were openly on Henry’s 
side, while few dared to act against 
him, in behalf of a movement less 
favourable to the rights of their na- 
tional church than to the cause of 
Papal supremacy. The French king, 
indosh was sure to sympathize with a 
brother bigot, against a vassal whose 
dominions on the Continent were larger 
than his own; and the leading clergy 
in those dominions seem to have felt, 
some a personal, others a professional, 
regard for him who dared to oppose 
the son of the persecuting Geoftrey of 
Anjou. The crowd of idle clerks who 
swarmed throughout England, caus- 
ing heavy scandal by their loose ways 
and virtual freedom from all fear of 
fitting punishment, were loud enough 
in praise, and frequent enough in 
prayer, for the victory of so stout a 
champion of their licence to do wrong. 
But of all such influences, Henry took 
the very least account. His one great 
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foe, and Becket’s one fast friend, was 
that spirit of ignorant superstition, 
which, powerful among us even now, 
was sure in those childlike ages to 
wield a thraldom, against which no 
efforts of a few isolated master-minds 
could make much head. Forages had 
that spirit been wooed and moulded to 
his own purposes, by each successive 
guardian of the Roman Papacy. Trad- 
ing in human weakness, the Romish 
priesthood had, step by step, builded 
up with the cement of human super- 
stitions a spiritual empire, founded in 
the depths of human ignorance. 

A few months after Becket’s return 
from Tours, the quarrel with his king 
burst into fiercer blaze than ever. By 
a course of steady encroachment, the 
ecclesiastical courts, towhich the Con- 

ucror had granted a separate juris- 
diction for spiritual causes alone, had 
drawn away from the lawful judg- 
ment-seatsallcases wherein the clergy 
had any shadow of a special interest. 
Only in these courts could a clerk be 
tried for murdering a layman, or a 
layman for murderingaclerk ; and the 
worst penalties they could inflict had 
so little of a deterrent power, that the 
lower classes of clergy were fast be- 
coming a byword for crimes of eve 
shade. Any idle, dissolute vagabond, 
who had once taken the clerical ton- 
sure, was free to break any or all of 
the Ten Commandments for payment 
of a moderate fine, loss of his clerkly 
privileges, or the performanée of a 
acces e to some favoured shrine. 
ivery crime had its moneyed worth, 
and the fines thus leviable had be- 
come not only the source of a hand- 
some revenue, but also the pretext for 
all kinds of petty extortion, and for 
many adeedof cruel outrage. Henry’s 
anger had repeatedly been roused by 
instances of the scant justice which 
these courts would deal out to the 
worstoffenders. During thefew years 
of his reign, more than a hundred 
murders had been committed with 
impunity by clerks alone. Just after 
the death of Stephen, a case of un- 
usual wickedness had been wrested 
away from young Henry’s court, only 
to fall through some technical loop- 
hole in that of the bishops who tried 
it. Another priest, accused of mur- 
der, but acquitted by his bishop, had 
afterwards received what many 
thought too light a sentence for con- 
tempt of the King’s Court, and violent 
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abuse both of the king and his sheriff. 
And now the archbishop was putting 
forth the same old plea of priestly im- 
munity, to shelter from the sterner 
and surer grasp of royal justice, a 
clerk who had added the murder of a 
parenttotheseduction of that parent’s 
child. He refused to yield up his 
prisoner—refused even to let him be 
seized by the king’s officer, after he 
had beenstripped of his priestly orders 
by a sentence of the bishop’s court. 
Henry’s forbearance had now reach- 
edits bounds. The spiritual peers of 
the realm were summoned to meet 
him in council, at Westminster. Hav- 
ing enlarged on his grievances, and 
specially denounced the principle of 
priestly immunity for breaches of the 
temporal law, he called on his hearers 
to aid him in preserving the laws and 
customsof hisroyal grandfather. With 
one exception they promised severally 
to obey him—“saving their order.” 
The king dismissed them in loud 
wrath. The primate was straightway 
ordered to give back his castles of Eye 
and Berkhampstead, which he had 
not yet found it unlawful to retain. 
He himself was summoned to a pri- 
vate meeting at Northampton, out of 
which his old friend got nothing but 
cold disclaimers of any hostile purpose, 
and a sullen reiteration of his West- 
minster reply. Meanwhile the recu- 
sant prelates were fast yielding, one 
by one, to the threats or persuasions 
of thew opponents, At last even 
Becket was coaxed, by the hourly 
pressure of his own friends and trusti- 
est counsellors, to promise an unqua- 
lified observance of the ancient cus- 
toms. To make the assent as public 
as the refusal, Henry summoned a 
council of all his peers, lay and spiri- 
tual, to his palace of Clarendon, near 
Salisbury. Here, after many shifts 
and turnings which betokened the 
sorenessof hisinward struggles, Becket 
solemnly and openly swore, on the 
word of a priest, to keep “ loyally and 
with good faith” the laws and customs 
of the realm, as read out in the hear- 
ing of all there by an officer of the 
royal household. According to Fitz- 
Stephen, the oath was further ratified 
by the setting of his seal to a true 
copy of the hateful instrument. Whe- 
ther he sealed or no, it is quite clear, 
in spite of Mr. Morris, that Becket’s 
troth was deliberately given to a set 
of customs, plainly defined in a docu- 
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ment, of which every word was audible 
to the assembled barons, who had 
confirmed it by their own votes ; and 
that in heart—if not, as some declared, 
in very words—he submitted to incur 
the guilt of perjury, with a view “ to 
repent hereafter as he might.” 
hat a lie so publicly and wilfully 
spoken must have sat rather heavily 
on the primate’s conscience, we may 
readily believe. Some of his time- 
serving brethren found a balm for 
their dishonesty in mental reserva- 
tions, quite consonant with the low 
morality taught and practised by the 
shining lights of the medizval church. 
To break the faith of the most solemn 
treaties, to cheat the enemies of the 
church by every kind of bold falsehood 
and cunning meanness, to undo the 
effect of the most binding ordinances 
between man and man, between king 
and subject, priest and layman, were 
among the standing orders of the Ita- 
lian clerisy; and the taint of their 
wickedness had already fastened on 
the purer morality of the old Teutonic 
races. But Becket’s conscience, less 
hard, or at least more whimsical than 
that of many who had sinned more 
readily with far less excuse, seems to 
have left him no peace until he had 
found full absolution from the Holy 
Father for all words and deeds con- 
trary to the interests of his order. 
The remorse he suffered for acts of 
weakness, inspired partly by a certain 
tenderness for those whom his obsti- 
nacy might have compromised, must 
have been tenfold embittered by the 
heavy blow his self-conceit had also 
undergone. To a man so proud by 
nature and position, the greatest pun- 
ishment of all must have been the 
knowledge of his complete discomfi- 
ture before those over whom he had 
lately reared so haughty a crest. In 
that great council there were few who 
itied, many who loudly exulted over, 
iis fall. Henry and his party had 
gained a conspicuous triumph not only 
over God’s chosen ministers, but over 
himself, their vauntful champion, as 
well. Atthe very first trialof strength 
he found himself, as it were, disgrace- 
fully routed, and his whole kingdom 
prostrate at the feet of a mighty con- 
queror. Ina paltry quarrel about the 
es of a worthless criminal, 
e had staked every thing—the rights 
of his order, his own fair fame and 
personal influence, the high position 
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claimed for his church, as guardian of 
the public morals and reformer of 
many social wrongs ; and theresult had 
left him thoroughly di d even in 
his own eyes, and conscious of having 
dragged down, into a common ruin, 
all those interests which he had deemed 
himself so resolute and powerful to 
defend. By one false move he had 
thrown the e into his adversary’s 
hands, and Henry had promptly turned 
to the best account an opening for 
which he had long been waiting, and 
“a still have waited in vain. 

nd yet the quarrel had seemed far 
from paltry to Becket’s eyes. Too 
blind a zealot to yield one tittle of 
his fancied rights, he opposed, on 
principle, a demand whose widest is- 
sues Henry himself could hardly have 
foreseen. As usual, the great event 
sprang from a seemingly trivial cause, 
and began to shape itself in the formal 
assertion of principles hitherto over- 
looked, or only partially allowed. 
Henceforth, whatever a proud Pope 
or a weak government might do to 
render them, for the nonce, an idle 
letter, the Constitutions of Clarendon 
virtually became law, and were en- 
foreed more and more triumphantly 
in the reigns of the later Plantagenets. 
In them were published to the world 
the will and purpose of Henry’s go- 
vernment, as confirmed by the almost 
unanimous vote of the great national 
council, tocheck theinsolent encroach- 
ments of a ravening clerisy, strong in 
party feeling, wealth, and landed in- 
fiuence—to thwart the worrying in- 
terference of a foreign priest in the 
affairs of a powerful kingdom—to put 
down that rule within rule which the 
troubles of Stephen’s reign had nursed 
into a fearful nuisance—to enforce, 
indeed, on all classes of Englishmen 
a uniform allegiance to one paramount 
law. Founded on customs already 
existing, on laws which had never 
been lawfully repealed, this famous 
document seems to have met with no 
straightforward denials of its claim to 
be accepted as a revised edition of 
half-forgotten truths. In all likeli- 
hood it was really what it professed 
to be ; but even had it been quite the 
reverse, Becket, at least, would have 
scorned to question it on its legal side. 
To him, and those who thought with 
a *, mattered _— Nene the 
right of appealing from the bishop to 
the king, the liability of priests to 
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punishment bysecular courts, the duty 
of obtaining the king’s consent to the 
excommunication of one of his chief 
tenants, his claim to a voice in the 
election of bishops, the equality of lay 
and spiritual peers, in respect not only 
of feudal privileges, but also of feudal 
burthens, were merely hateful old 
doctrines proclaimed anew, or impious 
innovations on a better system. It 
never occurred to the wrathful pri- 
mate to appeal from Henry II. to 
William the Conqueror, or from the 
oe of Henry I. to those of Stephen. 
William’s separation of one court into 
two was clearly an attempt to define 
the separate duties of lay and clerical 
judges ; while, in those days of glim- 
mering law and cobweb morality, the 
concessions forced from a weak usurper 
could hardly have been held to bind 
the rightful heir. 

As if to cut away the last inch of 
ground from under M. Thierry’s Saxon 
castle—that airiest of all those airy 
fabrics which modern writers’ have 
builded up on the blank spaces of 
olden story—one of the few passable 
“customs” struck hard at a practice 
which any Saxon priest fighting for 
his country’s outraged freedom, would 
surely have defended with his last 
breath. It ordained that no serf 
should thenceforth receive the tonsure 
without the sanction of his liege lord. 
This was a wise and just precaution 
against a wide-spread mischief, fos- 
tered by the eagerness of successive 
bishops to swell the ranks of their 
own subjects, no matter at what cost 
to the general weal. As every clerk 
became at once a freeman, each new 
addition to the lower ranks of an over- 
grownand turbulent priesthood added 
also another name to the list of likely 
adherents to the first outspoken cham- 
pion of popular rights. According to 
the French historian such a champion 
was Becket himself, and yet the very 
enactment which such a champion 
would have deemed the most fatal to 
his dearest hopes was the one which 
Becket himself passed over with the 
smallest concern. 

To paint the countryman of Arch- 
bishop Theobald, the splendid chan- 
cellor of a Norman king, the haughty 
leader of a Norman prelacy,as aSaxon 

triot eaten up with zeal for his 

leeding fatherland, seems to us an 
unprovoked departure from the plain 
truth of Becket’s story. Patriotism 
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could have had no place in a heart en- 
grossed by the blindest devotion to a 
cause which demanded the surrender 
of all mere earthly ties, the daily sa- 
crifice of all earthly feelings. With 
Becket the priest had now become all 
in all. As inthe case of Bernard and 
Hildebrand, all his conceptions, ener- 
gies, desires, had shaped themselves 
into a living embodiment of that 
proudly aggressive spirit which mark- 
ed for centuries the progress of the 
Papal power. Under the guise of 
zeal for the Church of Christ, his 
self-love became ennobled into a 

lorious advocacy of priestly rights, 
Fis proud ambition soared far beyond 
the limits of a merely moral regard 
for the rights and privileges of an 
everyday world. His fiery imagina- 
tion led him to realize more vividly 
than most men those large schemes 
of world-wide sway, which, however 
dear to fanatics of every creed, have 
come to twine themselves with pecu- 
liar meaning round every ok and 
doctrine of Papal Rome. He himself 
did no more than the meeker Theobald 
would, if he dared, have also done ; 
no more than the Pious Anselm had 
also tried to do. He only reflected 
the bolder workings of a policy whose 
weaker side displayed itself in the 
shifting tendencies of Pope Alexander 
ILT., and later still, in the feeble re- 
monstrances and feebler ravings of 
Pius IX. His boldest pleadings 
against Henry’s claim to the homage 
of his bishops could not have been 
clinched with stronger language than 
that wherein the Council of Bari had 
already denounced the same practice, 
declarmg it “ execrable that pure 
hands, which could create God and 
offer Him up as a sacrifice for man- 
kind, should be put between profane 
hands inured to rapine and blood- 
shed, and defiled by all manner of 
unclean pursuits.” His sublimest in- 
solence fell short of Pope Pascal’s 
strange misreading of a scripture text, 
when Henry I. was scolded for daring 
to create his God by granting the feu- 
dal investiture to a bishop of his own 
realm. His conception of the spirit 
in which a Christian prelate should 
enforce his rule against all Fe 
was not more unchristian than that 
of the austere and saintly Bernard, 
who scornfully exclaimed, on the 
election of Pope Eugenius IIL., “ Is 
this a man te gird on the sword and 
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to execute vengeance on the people 
to bind their kings with chains, an 
their nobles with links of iron ?” Nor, 
in the crookedness of his dealings with 
the world of outside laymen, did 
Becket rise to the transcendent wick- 
edness of the Pontiff, who, after 
breaking the host with his imperial 
foe in token of a peace yet further 
ratified by the most awful curses 
against whoever should first break it, 
had scarcely lost from his mouth the 
taste of the holy wafer, before he de- 
liberately ate his words and launched 
fresh excommunications at the im- 
perial head. Perhaps, in the ge- 
neral line of his fanaticism, in the 
thoroughness of his self-deception, the 
loftiness of his church theory, and 
the boldness of his efforts to work it 
out, in his haughty courage, his reck- 
lessstubbornness, his fierce resentment 
against all who thwarted him, his na- 
tural preference for strong measures, 
the English primate most nearly re- 
sembled that master-pope of the pre- 
ceding century, whose whole reign 
was one daring assault on the princes 
of the earth ; whose soaring assump- 
tions paved a way for the anak. 
ments of yet more fortunate suc- 
cessors ; Whose chequered nature, 
fitly illustrated by his chequered ca- 
reer, served to render him at once the 
glory and the shame of the Latin 
Papacy. 

But if Becket was all priest, Henry 
was every inch a king. The land 
was to be ruled in peace, his people’s 
rights were to be firmly upheld, the 
laws administered with stern justice, 
but only in the name and under the 
special sanctions of the king himself. 
He at least would be master of his 
own house. His strong hand had put 
down the disorders which sp 80 
fearfully during the last reign. The 
barons had been shorn of many pri- 
vileges fatal to the cause of ce 
and the paramount rights of the 
crown. And if the clergy, too, had 
encroached on the royal power, were 
they alone to be exempted from his 
evenhanded reforms While always 
ready to grant the Pope his spiritual 
headship, to use him as a tool against 
others, to fill his treasury with occa- 
sional Peter-pence, he had no notion 
of letting him or his agents tamper 
with any part of his kingly dues, or 
usurp the functions of a secular ma- 
gistrate to the overthrow of that jus- 
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tice which he, the chief magistrate 
had sworn to render. What E gland 
owes to her Norman kings and barons, 
is seldom taken into account in this 
age of general sciolism and funny 
literature, of popular histories glori- 
fying the greatness of the middle, 
and of foolish’statesmen truckling to 
the ignorant clamours of the lower 
classes. And yet it was a Norman 
king who established the right of 
trial by jury—a Norman king who 
commuted personal service in the 
field for a fair scutage—a Norman 
king who taxed nobles and commons 
alike, who struck the hardest blows 
at the tyranny of feudal lords over 
their vassals. It was a Norman king 
who gave England her judicial cir- 
cuits—a Norman baron who sum- 
moned the first English House of 
Commons-—a body of Norman barons 
who forced the signing of the great 
Charter. Nothing but the steady bold- 
ness of our Norman kings and nobles 
enabled England to hold her own 
against the restless encroachmentsof a 
owerful priesthood and a cormorant 

‘apacy. Tt was indeed an ill day for 
Rome when Duke William set foot 
on these shores. But for that infusion 
of horse fire into our Saxon nature 
England might have been blessed with 
a race of princes as priest-ridden as 
Edward the Confessor, as powerless 
against the Church as King Edwy. 
But William and his successors were 
kings of quite another stamp. Hil- 
debrand might threaten the French, 
and excommunicate the German 
sovereign, might rob Poland of her 
king and her kingly crown, might 
claim lordship over every country in 
Europe ; but his demand for homage 
and Peleramuce from England was 
met by the bold Conqueror with astern 
refusal of the one and a scornful pre- 
sent of the other. He forbade his 
bishops to attend a council summoned 
by the Pope, and his stout example 
was followed even by the more em- 
barrassed Stephen. Appeals to Rome 
were sternly forbidden by the first 
three Norman kings. Anselm’s first 
quarrel with William II. arose from 
his having dared to proclaim the new 
Pope without his master’s royal leave. 
Henry I. had braved an interdict 
rather than yield his right to receive 
homage for the temporalities of a 
bishop’s see. Nor would he allow a 
Papal legate to be received as such 
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within his realms. And in the same 
sturdy spirit did Henry II. confront 
the insolence of his new primate, and 
scotch, if he could not quell, the 
many-headed bugbear which he had 
unwittingly roused from slumber. 
Against men like these Papal am- 
bition had to fight every inch of its 
way ; the gain of one moment nearly 
balanced by a loss the next. Inspired 
by their bold example the barons of a 
later reign rose against the coward 
who stooped to resign his crown and 
kingdom into the hands of a Papal 
legate. Other kings of the same dy- 
nasty carried on the fight with more 
marked success : other barons stood 
forth to shield the first great English 
Reformer from the violence of angry 
monks and prelates armed with spe- 
cial orders for his extinction. If we 
are proud of our Saxon birthright, let 
us at least be fair to those “ Norman 
robbers,” who, like the Danes before 
them, strengthened the race of Alfred 
and Athelstan with off-shoots from 
that same parent stock which had 
peopled for unknown ages the shores 
of the Baltic and German Seas. 

But we must return to Becket him- 
self. After receiving the absolution 
which enabled him to resume his spi- 
ritual functions, he seemed to go on 
his old way, in utter disregard of the 
customs which he had just helped to 
make law. Declined an interview 
with the king, whose wrath was again 
burning, he twice sailed from England 
without leave, and was twice baffled 
bystress of weather. Going once more 
to the king, he was received at Wood- 
stock with a smiling query about the 
smallness of one kingdom to hold them 
both, and with a polite request to stay 
at home and mind his duties for the 
future. Hestaidat home andminded 
his duties in such a way, that his an- 
ery master was driven into measures 
ess fair and wise than outwardly il- 
legal, for bringing so hopeless a re- 
cusant upon his knees. But upon his 
knees the archbishop would not be 
brought. He sofas’ to hear the sen- 
tence decreed against him by the 
Council of Northampton—forbadethe 
bishops to sit in judgment on their 
chief—abused his enemies and seeming 
well-wishers in the roughest terms— 
openly recanted all that he had sworn 
at Clarendon—threatened the wise old 
Earl of Leicester with his curse, and 
left the court as proudly as he had 
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entered it, declaring that he had ap- 
led to Rome, and only from the 
ope himself would hetake his award. 
Jeered and jeering he stalked out into 
the open air, where the mob received 
him with loud cheers. For all his 
contumacy Henry let him go free, and 
issued strict orders that none should 
do him the least harm. 

Harm however he feared, or feigned 
to fear. Flying secretly from North- 
ampton to Sandwich, he crossed the 
Channelin a small boat, which carried 
him safe, but sea-sick, to Gravelines. 
Herbert of Bosham, forgetting the sea- 
sickness, describes the sea as made 
calm for his master’s special behoof ; 
while Henry’s messengers, starting at 
the selfsame hour from Dover, were 
tossed about in afearfulstorm. From 
Gravelines the small band of exiles 
made their way with much precaution, 
and nota few adventurestothe friendly 
neighbourhood of St. Omer. Now 
trudging wearily on foot, thankful for 
the gift of a dirty old stick from a 
pitying housewife ; anon mounted on 
a sorry jade, without a saddle, and 
only a straw rope for reins; stopping 
to rest at the meanest hostelries, and 
forced to travel in the cold November 
nights, theself-banished primate must 
have smiled grimly at the plight to 
which fortune had reduced the re- 
doubted warrior of other days—the 
friend and counsellor of rival sove- 
reigns—the splendid leader of that 

orgeous embassy which had set all 
‘aris aroar with wonder only a few 
years before. 

Meanwhile, Henry’s envoys having 
fared ill with the French king, pro- 
ceeded to lay their grievances and re- 
quests before Pope Alexander at Sens, 
whither the archbishop, too, was 
wending his way. Unluckily for Henry, 
the Pope, so lately an exile from Rome, 
had just begun to walk without fur- 
ther help from his old patron. Little 
as he approved of Becket’s headstrong 
violence, he had still less desire to see 
him beaten in any effort to maintain 
the rights, or even to push forward 
the landmarks, of the Holy See. So 
the king’s envoys were dismissed with 
lectures and vague assurances, while 
Becket himself was received with open 
arms and much outward courtesy by 
the cardinals whom Alexander sent 
out todo him honour. The meeting 
at Sens, indeed, was far more friendly 
than some of those present liked to 
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see. A mild rebuke for having ever 
agreed to the hateful customs, was 
washed away in a warm approval of 
Becket’s most contumaciousacts ; and 
when he made ashow of resigning his 
see into the Papal hands, Alexander, 
in the teeth of opposing murmurs, de- 
clined to accept so fair an opening for 
the settlement of so unwelcome a dis- 
mute. A few days after, with the 

ope’s leave, and many farewell pro- 
mises of future aid, the primate be- 
took himself to the Cistercian Abbey 
of Pontigny, not far from Sens. 

Provoked at the failure of his ap- 
peal, and furious with Becket for fur- 
ther thwarting him, Henry himself 
took swift and summary measures of 
revenge against the runaway—of pre- 
caution against the Pope. e confis- 
cated, as he had every right to do, 
the property of his contumacious sub- 
ject, and sequestered the revenues of 
his see. After the cruel fashion of 
those days, he decreed the banishment 
of Becket’s kindred, friends, and fol- 
lowers—binding them by an oath, no 
sooner made than broken, to appear 
in person before the unwilling cause 
of their misfortune. He made his 
bishops swear, under awful penalties, 
neither to quit the realm without leave, 
nor to send a private appeal to the 
Pope, on any grounds whatever. All 
correspondence with the exiles was 
sternly forbidden—the Peter-pence 
were gathered into the royal treasury 
—a close watch was kept on all the 
ports—and, to make assurance doubly 
sure, an appeal, subscribed by all the 
bishops of Henry’s party, was pre- 
sently lodged at Rome, in arrest of all 
proceedings that might be attempted 
on the other side. 

With the monks of Pontigny the 
exile staid nearly two years—wasting 
his delicate body with sharp penances, 
and eating his heart away with per- 
petual brooding over wrongs created 
or enhanced by his morbid fancy ; 
with studies which only led him deeper 
and deeper intothe slough of a blind- 
ing fetishism. His absorbing fondness 
forthe worksand company of canonists 
andschoolmen, drew down on him the 
frequent reproof of his truest and 
wisest friend—the scholarly, high- 
minded John of Salisbury. His plain 
dress and spare diet contrasted strange- 
ly with the rich profusion of his table, 
and the stately retinue he was still 
able to keep about him, Loud groans 
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and sleepless nights attested the sharp- 
ness of penances which his lying bio- 
graphers took needless pains to mul- 
tiply. A long illness, haunted with 
horrid dreams, forced him to exchange 
his beans and water for a moderate 
supply of daintier food. In that lonely 
retreat his restless nature—shut off 
from healthier amusements—found a 
perilous relief in idle harpings on the 
past, and idler dreamsof the future— 
in querulous letters to his friends, or 
furious letters to his foes—in visions 
of his own end, and strange omens of 
fearful revenge on sinners worse than 
Doeg or Ahitophel, than Judas or 
Barabbas. One set of parallels would 
naturally start another ; and Becket, 
in the height of his savage self-com- 
placency, took unwearied delight in 
comparing his own sufferings to those 
of David, of Paul, of Stephen—even 
of the crucified Saviour himself. By 
long brooding over his troubles, the 
proud, pugnacious, vindictive priest 
had really come to identify an unscru- 
ymulous zeal for the cause of a godless 

apacy and alawless priesthood, with 
a pure unearthly devotion to that new 
sdligion of loveand self-sacrifice, which 
men of his nature have always done 
so much to travesty and disgrace. 

In the spring of 1165 Alexander left 
Sens for his own capital, which he en- 
tered a few months later, after an ab- 
sence of several years. Aboutthe same 
time Henry began to flirt with the 
prelates of the German schism, and 
made advances towards a close alli- 
ance with the great emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa. Could these two princes, 
rivals in power and ability, but drawn 
together by so many points of mutual 
sympathy, have managed to join 
hands against their common foe, the 
tide of priestly dominion might have 
been surmounted then and there. 

Sut that union was not to be. What 
steps were taken towards it, however, 
were enough to frighten the Pope in- 
to delaying the fulfilment of Becket’s 
plans. His own prospects still low- 
ered, he and his cardinals missed the 
well-known touch of Henry’s gold : 
Becket must, therefore, be tied up 
from further movements for another 

ear. But the year wentround, and, 
by the Easter of 1166, Becket was 
free to act as Papal Legate for the 
province of Canterbury. To avert the 
new danger Henry, with the advice 
of his assembled lords and prelates, 
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drew up a fresh ap eal, which his 
envoys, in the wilful absence of 
Becket himself, read aloud before 
the monks of Pontigny. 

Still the primate would not be 
quite baulked. of his prey. At Véze- 
lay, where Bernard had preached the 
second Crusade, and torn up his own 
garments to meet the clamorous de- 
mand for more badges, he thundered 
his curses against John of Oxford, 
one of his most active opponents, 
Richard de Luci the Chief Justiciary, 
and others, who had aided Henry in 
trampling on the rights or invediieg 
the domains of Holy Church. Henry 
himself, being then ill, was publicly 
warned to repent or take the conse- 
quences. Curses were uttered against 
any whostill upheld the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, and the English bishops 
were formally absolved from all alle- 
giance thereunto. These bold pro- 
ceedings fell like a thunder-clap on 
the ears of even those near compa- 
nions who had ridden with Becket 
from Pontigny. His enemies were 
soon made aware of the fate designed 
for them. Letters of cursing, com- 
mand, exhortation, were delivered by 
unknown hands to the persons whose 
address they bore. Bishop Foliot 
himself was summoned to meet the 
new legate at Pontigny. But the 
bishop, after his first surprise, soon 
learned to treat the summons as 
lightly as others treated Becket’s 
command to shun all intercourse 
with their excommunicate friends. 
A joint appeal to Rome from himself 
and most of his brother prelates se- 
cured their party another year’s re- 
prieve from the worse results of their 
disobedience to the Pope’s own vice- 
gerent. 

Henry himself adopted sterner 
measures. Threatening letters reach- 
ed Pontigny, and Becket, taking the 
hints conveyed him in the long faces 
and awkward speeches of his well- 
meaning friends, withdrew to a mon- 
astery near Sens, where, under the 
shelter of a more powerful patron, 
he awaited the next phase of a strug- 

le which had still some years to run. 
or his harshness on this and other 
occasions Henry has been unfairly 
arraigned by the thoroughgoing par- 
tisans of Becket or his cause. they 
seem to have forgotten what even 
Herbert of Bosham is fain to allow, 
that Henry believed himself to have 
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uite as oo. grounds for assailing 
the priestly power as Becket had for 
defending it ; that Henry was quite 
as justified in punishing what his 
ablest counsellors deemed acts of wil- 
ful treason ‘as Becket could possibly 
be in setting at nought those human 
laws which, to his own thinking, 
seemed utterly at variance with the 
higher laws of God. The king, in 
truth, was only using against a rebel- 
lious outlaw the weapons which a 
wrathful prelate was always ready 
enough to use against an offending 
layman. Between the cruelty of his 
worst acts of spiteful fury and the 
cruelty of a sentence of excommuni- 
cation, such as Becket repeatedly pro- 
nounced on the faintest pretext, the 
choice, if any, lies in favour of the 
king. Becket’s conduct throughout 
the long quarrel would have provoked 
a saint, much more a man endowed 
with the failings, as well as the good 
points, of a noble nature. If Henry 
was cruel by impulse, his adversary 
could be more cruel of set purpose, 
under the promptings of a hard fana- 
ticism, untempered by Henry’s re- 
deeming virtue—his readiness to for- 


ve. 

Meanwhile, John of Oxford was 
pushing his master’s cause at Rome 
with the success that usually attends 
a full purse and a ready tongue. It 
was not the first time by many that 
an earthly prince had triumphantly 
played on the vices, the selfish aims, 
the worldly needs of those who 
elaimed the heaven-descended right 
of showing all sinners the way of 
salvation. Like the vulture swooping 
for carrion down to the lowermost 
valleys, Papal ambition could dive, as 
well as soar, beyond the limits of less 
spiritual clay. When John of Salis- 
bury describes one of the Papal en- 
voys as “a man of good repute, yet a 
Roman and a cardinal,” he hints at a 
depth of infamy which very few men 
of English birth and training could 
hope to reach. This envoy was one 
of the two now sent from Rome with 
full powers to hear the case on either 
side. Against them both Becket 
tes, now scolding the Pope for 

is seeming desertion of the right, 
anon ignoring the powers intrusted 
to the mediating cardinals. He hurled 
fresh excommunications about him. 
He would listen to no plan for trans- 
ferring himself to another see. When 
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Alexander, once more driven from 
Rome, again returned to it after Fre- 
deric’s hasty retreat from a devouring 
plague, Becket spurred him on to 
older measures, for which “God’s 
judgment on the new Sennacherib 
had clearly opened a way.” In his 
wrong-headed distrust of all who dif- 
fered from him, he even charges Wil- 
liam of Pavia with thirsting for his 
blood, a figure of speech peculiarly 
grateful to his wounded self-esteem. 

Of course the quarrel still raged. 
While Henry, for his part, was ready 
to yield all that became a king, Becket 
was determined to yield nothing, even 
though his stubbornness began to lose 
him friend after friend. At length, 
in the spring of 1169, a conference 
was held at Montmirail, between 
Henry and his new friend Louis of 
France. Becket and a fresh batch of 
Papal commissioners were also there. 
The exile fell on his knees before his 
old master. Henry raised him up 
with the old loving smile, and words 
of true kindness on his lips. Con- 
fessing his follies and bewailing their 
result, Becket wound up his broken 
speech by throwing himself on Hen- 
ry’s mercy,—“ saving the honour of 
God.” By that one clause, “omnis 
effusus labor.” Henry turned away 
with a furious oath and a passionate 
appeal to Louis against such a piece 
of headstrong folly. Becket’s fol- 
lowers had listened all with wonder, 
many with disgust, to the strange 
ending of his treacherous speech, to 
the old reservation renewed in other 
words, in words meaning much more 
than now meets the ear. In vain did 
Henry again offer terms fair enough 
to satisfy the French king, the com- 
missioners, the nobles and leadin 
men on either side. In vain di 
Becket’s chief friend, the bishop of 
Poitiers, warn him not to carry his 
resistance too far: in vain did nearly 
all present raise their voices in re- 
monstrance or fierce reproach. Becket 
would not yield an inch, and when 
the meeting broke up in sullen dis- 
courtesy, the jeers of his very clerks 
attended their ungracious master on 
his homeward way. 

Still the quarrel raged, and still 
the Pope kept trimming between the 
combatants. Henry, with other things 
to mind, stood mainly on the defen- 
sive, while Becket, once more recon- 
ciled to Louis, attacked his foes with 
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fresh curses and ever loudening volleys 
of hysterical Billingsgate. A fresh 
commission, backed by the counsels 
of Becket’s former ally, the wise and 
honoured Archbishop of Rouen, failed 
to heal the wound which Becket at 
least, on one plea or another, seemed 
bent on keeping open. At last a 
fourth commission met with seeming 
success. On July 22nd, 1170, Henry 
and his primate met together once 
more like dear friends between whom 
an estrangement of six years’ stand- 
ing had never taken place. Riding 
away from the rest, they talked long 
together in the old familiar fashion : 
for the time perhaps they really loved 
each other with all the trusting 
warmth of earlier days. Promises 
were freely interchanged, and they 
parted with every token of mutual 
good-will. 

But this bright morning was too 
soon overcast. Becket might seem 
to renew his olden friendship, but he 
could not easily lay aside those meaner 
habits which had now become to him 
a second nature. Years of spiritual 
distress and worldly trial had brought 
him to nearly as sad a pass as the 
crazy fanatic in “Old Mortality.” Be- 
cause Henry’s orders were not punc- 
tually obeyed, because his own adhe- 
rents could not at once regain their 
forfeit property, because his own 
messengers were not received in Eng- 
land with open arms, because the 

relates who crowned Prince Henry 
had not asked his leave at first or his 

ardon afterwards, Becket spoke of 

imself as one betrayed, whom all 
men conspired to persecute ; whose 
doom was already sealed in the hearts 
of enemies thirsting for his blood, as 
the Jews of old had thirsted for that 
of the world’s Redeemer. The Papal 
censures which were only to be used 
in the last need, he hurled with ready 
spite at all who had officiated in 

oung Prince Henry’s coronation. 

is old enemies were cursed again 
in the old forms. Henry himself he 
worried out of nearly all his patience 
with paltry complaints, with words 
of wild misgiving, with signs of ex- 
treme reluctance to leave his French 
retreat. At last, after many delays 
and much idle grumbling, he sailed 
for England in company with John 
of Oxford, whose presence, however 
hateful to Becket himself, was doubt- 
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less meant to insure him a safe pas- 
sage to his future home. 
ad he returned in the spirit of a 

humble Christian, all might yet have 
been well. Many a weaker man in 
his place would have been too proud 
to vent his spleen on the smaller curs 
who yelped in unison with the deep 

owls of their noble leader. Henry 

imself, once sure of his rival’s friend- 
ship, scorned to retain a grudge 
against that rival’s followers. He 
at least had never thought of fond- 
ling his meaner passions into the 
hallowed tools of a murderous zeal 
for God’s service. It was left for a 
saint of the mediseval church to illus- 
trate her teaching by a show of ma- 
lignity as hateful to the generous 
instincts, as a shirt of sackcloth over- 
run with vermin is loathsome to the 
cleanly culture of an average man. 
Instead of quietly resuming his pas- 
toral duties, and awaiting like a man 
the issue of a dignified appeal against 
those who still withheld the property 
or denied the homage due to his see, 
he carried his staff likea fighter’s blud- 
geon, retorted threats with threats, 
outrage with outrage, raised new 
enemies on every side, did every 
thing in short that man could do to 
invite the blow which ere long stretch- 
ed him lifeless on the floor of Can- 
terbury cathedral. He had re-entered 
England as a conqueror only to be 
struck down like a dog. He died as 
he had lived, the curse and the prayer 
mounting together from his lips. 

That such a life and such a death 
should have entitled Becket to the 
rank of saint and martyr, is a stand- 
ing witness to the frightful confusion 
of right with wrong, of Christian 
virtues with unchristian vices, which 
any system founded on mere fanati- 
cism, especially religious fanaticism, 
is sure to bring about in time. 
yet this man, the victim of his own 
passions rather than Henry’s hast 
words, was canonised by the chure 
of his own day, and became the most 
popular of English idols for more 
than three centuries ; and for his sake 
the great king of England was ere 
long bruising his naked feet over the 
rough road to Canterbury cathedral, 
and baring his back for the blows of 
monks and prelates once foremost in 
denouncing his murdered rival. And 
under the shadow of his name another 
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Pope was soon to cap the triumph 
thus gained over the England of 
Henry of Anjou by yet more dis- 
graceful triumphs over the England 
of his despicable son. And for many 
a year that church for whose liberties 
on had really fought, was to be 
trodden under foot by successive 
Popes, and overrun by a swarm of 
foreign priests who battened on her 
princely revenues, and did their worst 
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to tighten the thraldom of which their 
own presence was the most damning 
mark. Luckily for England, her fu- 
ture primates were not all of Becket’s 
stamp; her statesmen never quite 
forgot the teaching of such men as 
Richard de Luci ; nor was Henry II. 
fated to be the last great prince of 
the Norman line. 
L, J. T. 


WANDERINGS IN IRELAND. 


NO, II. 


NORTH-EAST. 


THAT worn-out quotation, “ Laudator 
temporis acti,’ which was wont to 
be illustrated in the person and from 
the lips of every septuagenarian and 
antiquity lover, from Homeric Phe- 
nix down to British Bentley, must 
now be content to go out of fashion, 
as unsuitable for an age, like ours, of 
unquestionable progress ; and amidst 
our many advances, there are few so 
eminent in improvement as the art 
and accompaniments of pleasant tra- 
velling—an undeniable fact, especially 
to those who can remember the loco- 
motives of the “‘temporis acti,” and 
contrast them and their lumbering 
appendages with the luxuries attained 
by modern journeying, on which the 
three sister Graces seem to wait and 
to minister, in the shape of Punctua- 
lity, Smoothness, and Celerity. We, 
ourselves, though not as old as the 
aforesaid Phoenix, can remember with 
vividness what physical suffering we 
underwent in any excursion it was 
our lot to make from our immediate 
homestead. 

Forty years ago, if any aspiring 
Protheus, conceiving that “ home- 
keeping youths have ever homely 
wits,” ‘desired to cross the Channel, 
he had two ways open to him. The 
first was, to go down to the North- 
wall, where the Liverpool packet lay, 
and embark himself, his portmanteau, 
and his basket of provisions—gene- 
rally victualled for three days !—on 
board the smack “ Alert,”—an anti- 
phrastic title, /ucus a non lucendo— 
er the sloop “Shamrock” — (both 


these vessels went to the bottom in 
due time). Here he generally found 
on the deck a score or so of fat beeves 
from Smithfield, or perhaps a drove 
of pigs in the hold, very noisy and 
anti-nautical in their expression of 
disgust at the packet accommodation ; 
ora herd of Galway lads, each with 
a reaping-hook in his hand, like 
Death in Mr. Longfellow’s poem, and 
a wisp of. straw twisted round his 
bare legs, in lieu of a stocking. You 
descended into the cabin, whose hor- 
rors, arising from heat, smells, nau- 
sea, and sea-sickness, we pretend not 
to describe ; and here you lay, desir- 
ing to die, to be shipwrecked, or to 
undergo any risk, so that some change 
would relieve you from your present 
condition of intolerable misery. And 
this extremity generally lasted eigh- 
teen or twenty hours, and often three 
days. If you desired to modify this 
slightly, you would “go by the Head” 
—1.¢e., Holyhead—a long land journey 
to London, and very expensive. Then 
it was that at twelve o’clock at night 
you embarked at Howth Pier, where, 
if you had not the good fortune to 
obtain an inside seat in the rickety 
post-office bus, you often reached 
your destination drenched with rain, 
and cold asa snow-ball. During this 
voyage of abbreviated misery you had 
just half the tortures of what you 
sustained in going by Liverpool—a 
moiety in quantity, but every grain of 
the misery in quality. 

Then, again, if your travels were 
terrestrial, you had to endure the 
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agony of the old mail-coach, a rough, 
bumping, close-packed vehicle, smell- 
ing strongly of old cloth, rancid straw, 
and antique leather; and here, with 
windows closely drawn up, and such 
company as the Parcee “Sistersthree” 
sent you, you had to suffer for a 
whole night. 

Revolving these memories, we found 
ourselves, lately, reclining in extreme 
comfort in one of the luxurious first- 
class carriages of the Dublin and Bel- 
fast line—time, 8.30, a.m.—with the 
September number of our Magazine 
beside us, our ivory cutter dividing 
the pages where the fortunes and fate 
of Lars Vonved are so exquisitely 
portrayed, and bound on a short 
and special visit to the Black North. 

Mr. Dalton calls Clontarf “the 
Marathon of Ireland ;” the ancient 
name of it was Moynealta. Clontarf 
means “the plain of the Bull,” which 
refers to the large sandbank in front 
of it, renowned in former fighting 
days for many a six-o’clock-in-the- 
morning duel, and known as the 
North Bull. Soon we paused at Mala- 
hide—or Mullaghide “the top of the 
ridge,” as it is termed in an old grant 
made by Edward the Fourth to an 
ancestor of Lord Talbot de Malahide. 
This family came into Ireland at her 
conquest by Henry the Second, A.D. 
1172, and have held their position 
here ever since ; with them a number 
of English families settled in Ireland, 
thus forming the first plantation from 
the sister country. Among these were 
the De Burghs, and D’Arcys of Gal- 
way, the De, Courcys of Cork, the 
De Lacys, and De Vescis, the Nugents 
of Westmeath, the Ducal Fitzgeralds, 
and the Desmond Geraldines, the 
Butlers of Ormond, the Le Poers of 
Waterford (now merged in Beresford), 
the Savages of rer ee, 4 in Down- 
shire (now Nugents), the Bluetts and 
the Phepoes, the Barrys of the South, 
“bald and bold,’ once ennobled as 
Viscounts Barrymore and Lords San- 
try; the titled St. Lawrences of 
Howth; the Graces, anciently Le Gros; 
the De Verdons of Louth, the Fonts 
of Galway, the Rochforts of West- 
meath, the Berminghams (afterwards 
Lords of Athenry), the Cogans, and 
Prendergasts. e “Dr. Hanmer’s 


Chronicle” the list is very imperfect, 
and some ancient Norman names in 
its columns—such as Ferrand, Bohun, 
Fitz Adelme, Grandevilla, Ridensford, 
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&c., &c.—have passed away, and ap- 
eee are not represented in Ire- 
and. Not far from Malahide is 
Swords, grey, dingy, and forlorn, as 
if it were mourning over the light of 
other days, when four or five of the 
Northern coaches used to rattle 
through its long stony street; when 
it was a branch artery through whieh 
Dublin, as the great heart of the 
country, discharged her life-blood, in 
the shape of her travelling population, 
to Belfast, to Enniskillen, to Armagh, 
and to Derry. Now, all is silent, all 
is still. The place has a stony aspect ; 
it looks the Niobe of villages ,for the 
ruthless Rail has destroyed all its 
children and absorbed its traffic ; and 
its fine old Round Tower, ever inte- 
resting, from its antiquity, its mys- 
tery, and its associations, now looks 
dreamily down on the vacant and 
grass-grown street. Here are the 
ruins of a monastery of the sixth cen- 
tury, founded by that unwearied 
church-builder, St. Columbkill ; and 
in the refectory of this house lay the 
dead bodies of King Brian and his 
son Murrough, after the day and fray 
of Clontarf, on their route for sepul- 
ture to the Cathedral of Armagh. 
Annexed to this monastery, some 
centuries back, was a renowned reli- 
ious house for the deaf, “Les 
ourds.” From this the village takes 
its denomination, not from any war- 
like association of rapier or of bilbo 
connected with its name; though, if 
its history be not a libel, there was 
much fighting at Swords, especially 
in 1642, when a son of Lucius Carey, 
Lord Falkland, was here killed, dur- 
ing an encounter between the Irish 
rebels and the king’s troops, led by 
Sir Charles Coote. Ven of the coun- 
try round about is comprehended 
under the old name of Fingal. 

Here is Santry, which gave a title 
to the Barrys. The rank is now ex- 
tinct. The last Lord Santry’s full- 
length picture hangs over the draw- 
ingroom chimney-piece of Santry 
House, the residence of his kinsfolk, 
the Domviles ; it is that of a young 
and very handsome man, with a slight 
figure and a very dissipated appear- 
ance. In 1738 he was indicted and con- 
victed for the murder of his servant, 
te being executed, by astrata- 

em, and died in Italy. The demesne is 
andsome, and flanked from the road 
by a high stone wall, under whose 
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shadow many a purse was taken and 
pocket emptied some forty-five years 
ago, before the Peeler Constabulary 
had been created. At that time the 
buccaneering hero of this road, as fa- 
mous in his day as Turpin or Freney, 
was a man named Collier; he was a 
bold yet good-humoured thief, and a 
splendid horseman. He was married 
to a servant residing at Mr. John 
M‘Clintock’s, Newtown House, near 
Drogheda ; and so lax were the times, 
that though the family was, by pro- 
perty and position, among the first in 
the county, yet this notorious thief 
was suffered to go and come when he 
pleased to visit his wife ; and, though 
well known, there seems to have been 
no effort ever made for his capture on 
these occasions. 

The peasantry about here have no- 
thing of the bustling, self-confident 
energy which distinguishes their more 
northern brethren. We thought these 
children of Fingal dark and sullen 
looking, though men of a fine physi- 
cal organization. We passed Balbrig- 
gan, a town which seems to stand 
still from year to year, while the Irish 
world is running up and down in 


trains past it, and we neared Drogheda 


in an hour and ten minutes. Here 
we parted company with the Navan 
and Kells carriages, and crossed the 
splendid bridge looking loftily down on 
the yellow Boyne, and the smoke- 
begrimed, whisky-stilling, city, ly- 
ing on its miry banks, like a black 
Behemoth amidst his reeds. The 
transit over the viaduct is not always 
accomplished without a little nervous 
excitement. 

Drogheda, or Drochad atha, signi- 
fies the “Bridge of the Ford.” In 
Cromwell's time the town was called 
Tredagh. On the left hand, as you 
pass the bridge, some way up the 
river, is the ford of Oldbridge, where 
the battle of the Two Kings was fought 
and gained. Moore, in one of his later 
melodies, has sung the Boyne point- 
edly and patriotically. But in acharm- 
ing book, edited by Mr. Hayes, and 
full of original and thrilling poetry— 
I allude to “ The Ballads of Ireland” 
—we have three excellent poems on 
the river. One is “The Death of 
Schomberg,” by Digby P. Starkey, 
finely wrought off, and worthy of its 
author; the next is “The Battle of 
the Boyne,” by Colonel Blacker—war- 
like and spirited, like the blast of a 
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bugle, and decided enough as to its 
olities ; the third is taken from Dr. 
Wilde’s “ Beauties of the Boyne and 
Blackwater,” and is an admirable 
een and gentle in its po- 
itical tone. In Dalton’s History, and 
Wilde’s delightful volume, every thing 
pertaining to that part of the Boyne 
to the westward of Drogheda is well 
depicted. On the east of Drogheda 
there is nought of historic or poetic 
interest along the river; as, broaden- 
ing in its channel, it flows by sand- 
banks and rabbit warrens to meet the 
salt sea. Yet here are the green and 
bonnie woods of Beaulieu, with its 
quaint old Dutch-fashioned hall, and 
its verdant banks sloping to the wa- 
ter’s edge. Here are the little fish- 
ing village of “ Queensborough,” and 
the wild looking “ Maiden Tower,” on 
the sea bank. A few miles further 
on is “ Newtown House,” a spacious 
old place and park, which about the 
year 1798 stood a night-long siege, 
under the direction of Mr. Alexander 
M‘Clintock, its gallant owner, who 
beat the beleaguring rebels off at 
morning light, having shot a great 
number of them in his lawn; while 
a lath and plaster closet, where he 
had “‘locked up all the ladies” of his 
household at the beginning of the 
fray, was pierced with many bullets. 
This Captain M‘Clintock was a 
stout fellow, and much admired ever 
afterwards by the peasantry for his 
rowess. He was uncle to the late 
ohn M‘Clintock, of Drumcar. Near 
his house is the village of Termon- 
feckin, with its old manor, and ruins 
archiepiscopal, where the great Roman 
Catholic Primate, Dowdall, found a 
tomb in 1543 ; and the great Protest- 
ant Archbishop, Ussher, found a home 
in 1612. We believe no person of any 
note ever afterwards used this place 
as aresidence. The run from Drogheda 
to Dunleer and Castlebellingham is a 
dull one ; yet through a green and 
farming country—the latter is a strik- 
ingly neat village, and renowned for 
its good ale. An ancestor of the pre- 
sent Sir Alan Bellingham was a colonel 
in King William’s army, and had the 
honour of guiding his Majesty from 
Dundalk to the fords of the Boyne. 
In looking into Burke’s Baronetage, 
we do not find this family tracing 
their descent from the “ good” Sir 
Edward Bellingham, who was Lord- 
Deputy of Ireland in the reign of Ed- 
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ward VI. ; though, it is probable, that 
they are branches from his ancestral 
root. He was, according to Cox, “a 
zealousProtestant, anda bravesoldier” 
—he was wise and gentle too; and 
while he put down rebellion, he added 
whole districts to the English power, 
and was the first Governor of Ireland 
who widened considerably the English 

ale. He subdued the great rebel, 

esmond, more by softness than by 
oppression—converting him from an 
enemy into a friend; and having 
brought him to Dublin about 1549, 
he had him continually with himself, 
training him to civility, and educating 
him in the duties of social and poli- 
tical life. 


“ Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 


Bellingham appears to have been a 
man of the same liberal and wise 
mind as Sir John Perrot, who about 
thirty years afterwards governed Ire- 
land. Under both these men the Irish 
character improved and became civil- 
ized. Each of these men was highly 
popular among the great Irish chiefs 
and their followers. The Earl of Des- 
mond would, every day after his 
meals, pray for “the good Belling- 
ham ;”’ and on Perrot’s departure 
from Ireland, he embarked amidst the 
mingled wailings and acclamations of 
the lower orders; and old Tirlough 
O Nial, the chief of Tyrone, “followed 
him to the water side, bathed in 
tears.” How different in their results 
on the tempers of men were the go- 
vernments of the cruel and sanguinar 
Sussex, and the corrupt and selfis 
Fitzwilliam. 

Soon we reached Dundalk. The 
first syllable of this name is martial, 
Doon, or Dun, signifying a fortified 
hill; and the extreme commonness of 
the word as a prefix, indicates the 
bellicose nature of our ancient coun- 
trymen. Dundalk is an old place. In 
1315 Edward Bruce took possession of 
the town, and proclaimed himself 
King of Ireland. He held it for a 
year, till beaten out of it by John de 

ermingham, ancestor of the Lords of 
Athenree. But the great family of 
this locality were the De Verdons— 
Anglo-Normans of rank and wealth 
—one of whom, Bertram, founded a 
monastery for “ crouched (.e. crossed 
—Chaucer uses ‘crouche’ for ‘cross’) 
Friars ;” and subsequently, Lord John 
de Verdon built a house for the Fran- 
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ciscan fraternity, theruins of whichare 
still here. A branch of the family is 
seated at Monkslands House, near Car- 
lingford, in this county. As you enter 
Dundalk, the unmistakable accom- 
pees of the “Black North” come 

fore you in a more striking develop- 
ment of national feature, voice, man- 
ner, and deportment. The people look 
more erect, independent, grave, and 
self-satisfied ; there is more business, 
and more bustle going on—more of 
self-concentration, and less of lookin 
about them for objects to amuse a 
excite, which is so common among 
their southern neighbours. These 
stout northerns have something else 
to do. They are a self-interested peo- 
ple—they are earnest on the homely 
things of industrial and mercantile 
life—they pretend not to refinement 
orromance. There is very little poetry 
amongst them; but they are a decent, 
orderly race—hard-working, and suc- 
cessful, us the natural result of upright 
toil. They are, no doubt, a proud 
people ; but this quality is over-ruled 
by moral good—it makes their houses 
bright and clean ; their conduct de- 
corous and peaceable ; and their dress 
and demeanour mostrespectable. They 
have not the silky flattery or the 
courteous tact of the southerly pea- 
sant. A Killarney beggarman would 
utter more civil things to an English 
stranger in half an hour, than a Down- 
shire farmer would say to his land- 
lord, whom he loved, in a whole year. 
The Northern, like his own hills, is 
rough, but healthsome ; and though 
ofttimes plain-spoken, even to blunt- 
ness, there are no kinder hearted pea- 
my we do aver, in the whole 
world. 


Leaving Dundalk the landscape 
waxes lovelier. Slieve Gullion on the 


left hand begins to rise. Clermont 
Carn shows its bald, granitic brow 
over the bonnie woods of Ravensdale. 
The bounding burn, like twisted crys- 
tals, ae down the hill-side more 
frequently ; the snowy bleach-greens 
shimmer and glance like plates of 
ivory inlaying emerald ; the rocks and 
vales appear and vanish, as the flying 
train makes speed and way. 

The train was now running on the 
high ground eastward of Newry, 
which town lay on the right hand in 
the valley low down, and covered 
with a gauze of silvery mist, looked 
truly picturesque and beautiful ; pre- 
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sently we came to a station where, 
jumping out, we prepared to descend 
the hill which overhangs “The New- 
rie,” as we find it spelled in old his- 
tories. The etymology of the name is 
disputed among the learned: some 
say it is from “ Nieu Ri,” (what lan- 
guage is this?) or “Nova Ripa,” the 
new bank on the side of which it was 
partly built ; others derive it from Na 
iir ‘of the yew trees,” in which 
it once abounded. It was chief- 
ly built by Marshal Bagnall, about 
the time of Elizabeth; and the Earl 
of Kilmorey, who is a large proprietor 
here, inherits his estate in the mater- 
nal line from a female descendant of 
the Marshal’s, the lady having mar- 
ried Mr. Needham, the Earl’s imme- 
diate ancestor. The Earl is lay abbot of 
Newry, the parish having an exempt 
jurisdiction, independent of the bi- 
shop, and subject only to Lord Kil- 
morey’s Visitation. 

Newry is a thoroughly smart, thriv- 
ing micropolis, with excellent shops, 
a long handsome street, broad foot- 
paths,and spacious houses. The epithet 
of “ dirty,” which Swift applied to it 
more than a century ago, is totally 
inapplicable to it now. Its mills 
Sl aemteeimnen its distilleries and 
bleach greens—its exports and im- 

orts interested us greatly. Here we 

ad to strike off from the main trunk 
of our northern journey, being under 
promise to visit the rector of ——, an 
old friend, whose parsonage lies to- 
wards Newcastle, and between Newry 
and the Slieve Donard range. 

Hiring an outside carat the hotel, we 
left Newry at about three o’clock, at a 
brisk canter up the main street of the 
“weetown.” Immediately on emerging 
into the country our first difficulty 
presented itself in a long, heavy hill ; 
and our driver getting otf to walk, we 
soon discovered him to be of the lo- 
quacious order. 

Amused with his “ bald, disjointed 
chat,” we trotted over about nine 
miles of the dull road which leads to 
Castlewellan, and the grand mountain 
range of Slieve Donard. Just before 
us towered a lofty mound or table- 
land sustaining the town of Rathfri- 
land. Five roads diverge from its 
summit, all thoroughfares to different 

of the country ; but no thorough- 

are is suffered to be made round 
this huge Rath ; so we had to drag our 
weary car up to the very summit of 
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the mound, and then descend a hill 
equally long, steep, and rugged, at the 
opposite side. We were fully half an 
hour accomplishing the ascent and 
descent of the Rath ; whereas, were 
there a road, we could have trotted 
round the base in five minutes; but 
up must every carriage, cart, and car 
go, and down again, to visit this hi- 
deous little place—the plague of much 
enduring innocent travellers like us— 
the detestation of postilions—the ter- 
ror and toil of tired horses—and a 
standing reproach on the independ- 
ence and good sense of this wealthy 
and noble county. 

The town is more civilized than the 
rude and dilapidated nature of its ave- 
nues would lead you to anticipate. 
It is the property of one of the Meade 
family—a constant absentee—and the 
estate is derived from a lineal ances- 
tor of Lord Clanwilliam, a worthy and 
kind alderman of London, whose name 
was Hawkins. He wasakeen Royalist, 
and Charles II. gave him this large 
manor after the Restoration. It was 
once the property of the Magenises, 
an old and noble Irish sept; though 
tributary to the O’Nial, till liberated 
of this burden by Marshal Bagnall 
in 1580. Magenis is quasi M‘Enos, 
so says the chronicle, that is the son 
of Enos, who was grandson to Adam ; 
but whatever doubt may exist in this 
matter of pedigree, it is quite certain 
that they were Lords of Iveah—com- 

rehending two baronies and half of 
Tourne—-before Rodens, and Clan- 
williams, and Annesleys, and most 
noble Downshires, and absentee Kil- 
moreys, sat down on their ancient 
possessions. 

Iveah is Hy-Eachach—the word 
Hy denoting both the lord and his 
lordship. Kachach or Achaicus was, 
on dit, grandfather of King Coal- 


baig, who was the 132nd King of 


Treland, a.p. 357! Now, with much 
modesty and great deference to their 
honours, the antiquaries, I would 
hazard a speculation on this King 
Coalbaig, or Coalbeg. We all know 
that “beg” means small; and we 
have all heard of old King Coal, 
and that he was a great man— 
probably, little Coalbaig was his small 
ancestor, as large rivers are traced 
to inconsiderable fountains. And so, 
having given old King Coal an Irish 
descent, we will bid adieu to pedigree 
making, and return to our travels. 
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Near to Rathfriland is Ballyroney. 
Here Sir Con Magenis and his lady, 
who was a Tomyris—an Amazon—a 
Helen M‘Gregor—made away with a 
company of Protestants in 1641—the 
Magenises cut them to pieces in a 
wood ; but when Sir Con came to die, 
he was haunted by bloody visions of 
his victims, stalking in their gore 
around his fevered bed; especially 
one who had been cruelly tortured by 
his orders, and whom the expiring 
chieftain would now every moment 
apostrophize as if present, crying out 
in the agony of his delirium, “Oh, 
take away Mr. Trudge ; I cannot die 
in peace if Mr. Trudge remains in the 
room.” 

These ascents and descents at Rath- 
friland are so stecp, that our driver 
told us of a saying in the country, 
that your horse’s wind was likely to 
be broken going up to Rathfriland, 
and his knees broken going down 
again. The country is wild and un- 
dulating about here. A very few neat 
farms meet the eye; which is the ex- 
ception, not the rule of Downshire ; 
the majority of the holdings seem 
to be slovenly managed, and whole 
fields are covered and crossed with 
the sluggard’s bouquet, the filthy yel- 
low ragweed—well named so, from 
its association in name and nature 
to laziness and rags ; yet the peasantry 
higher up, and, indeed, in most parts 
of the country, are a fine independent 
yeomanry ; thefarmersoccupying good 
homesteads on the hill-sides, and hav- 
ing their smart painted carts, strong 
neat harness, and well fed horses on 
the road ; their haggards full of well- 
stacked hay and corn; and most of 
their dwelling houses boasting of a 
nice garden for fruit and vegetables, 
defended from intrusion by a well- 
trimmed hedge. 

Nearly four miles from Rathfriland 
is the village of Hilltown—uniformly 
pronounced Helltown by our driver. 

ere two of the roads which intersect 
the Mourne Mountains meet. The 
village itself lies at the base of the 
Eagle Mountain, whose summit is 
2,084 feet above the sea. From the 
clefts and the fissures of this moun- 
tain issue the waters of the Upper 
Bann. The word signifies both 
“white” and “light.” There isa ve 
lovely song of Moore’s, in his Iris 
Melodies, beginning with, “ Sail on, 
sail on, thou fearless bark,” set to 
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the old air of “The Humming of the 
Ban.” Shakspeare has the same idea 
in his Winter’s Tale, when he speaks 
of “the humming seas.” It is near 
Hilltown that the Bann waters and 
flows past the first of those most pictu- 
resque and interesting bleachgreens, 
which it seems to have been the 
mission of that river to visit and bene- 
fit, before, in its long course, like old 
Rhine, “making its banks a blessing,” 
it falls into, and is mingled up with, 
the dark waters of Lough Neagh. 

A few miles after our descent 
from Rathfriland we approached our 
friend’s rectory, In the mean time 
our companion talked on of his own 
exploits. 

He gave me his private opinion of 
some of the leading county gentry, 
familiarly styling them, Hall, Close, 
Strong, Waring; or, if recurring to 
their fathers, calling each of such 
“the last man;” from that he pro- 
ceeded on a critical tour among the 
clergy of divers denominations (he 
himself was a “Meeting man,” or 
Presbyterian), telling us how he ap- 
proved of some minister who “ had the 
geft,’ and how he disapproved of 
other “puir stecks in the pulpit;” and 
thus we got to our journey’s end in 
time for dinner. 


We passed some days at the Rec- 
tor’s house: he was once a man of 


war, having been a Captain of Gre 
nadiers. He is now a man of peace, 
and a very faithful and able pro- 
claimer of the same ; and, like most 
military men who have exchanged the 
sword for the surplice, he is an ex- 
tremely energetic and successful min- 
ister. He found eighty people in his 
church, and his congregation now 
numbers 600. He is a frank, honest, 
straightforward fellow ; a bold horse- 
man, and an intrepid man ; and we 
protest, even when he is preaching 
the soothing sweetnesses of the Gospel 
of Love, so much have his military 
habits and demeanour clung to him, 
that it is hard to dissociate him from 
his bold flank company, his bearskin, 
his chain epaulettes, and clanking 
sabre. He is “well likked,” as the 
saying is, by his Roman Catholic pa- 
rishioners, for he is a kind and most 
liberal-handed man ; and he is deeply 
loved and respected by all classes of 
Protestants. With him we visited 
many of the houses of the richer 
farmers—his parishioners. The in- 
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terior of them is highly characteristic 
of the class: in general, an ample 
kitchen, to the left, with a raftered 
ceiling, dependent from which hang 
some ten or twenty hams and sides of 
bacon; a shining grate,—turf-illu- 
mined,—on which sits heavily, inebon 
state and unenviable dignity, a huge 
iron pot, seething and bubbling in the 
potato process. 

A long oak, or painted deal settle, 
along the wall, and a neat curtain to 
the window to keep the sun from the 
fire ; while beyond the kitchen, per- 
haps, the clink of the driving-loom is 
heard from some inner apartment. 
Then, if you comply with the hospit- 
able injunction to “walk up,” you 
enter, on the left hand,—though with- 
out any ascent, the parlour or draw- 
ing-room, seldom used—being like 
Count Pedro, in Much Ado about 
Nothing, “too costly for every day 
wear.” 

Thisapartment is boarded, papered, 
and partly carpeted, having a ma- 
hogany table in the centre. It has a 
sideboard laden with heavy, old-fa- 
shioned decanters; the grate full of 
frizzled paper. On the walls are one 
or two coloured prints of King Wil- 
liam on horseback,—probably cross- 
ing the Boyne,—with his hook-nose, 
jack-boots, truncheon, cocked hat, and 
Ramilies wig. There are generally a 
capacious sofa covered with calico ; a 
side-table, on which repose two or 
three Bibles, mostly heirlooms, re- 
minding us of Burns’ cottar and his 

* Big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride;” 
while over the mantel-piece the eye 
generally rests upon a couple of mus- 
kets, or fowling-pieces, on pins, right 
well-oiled and polished ; and an old 
sword, or bayonet, in the corner. 

Every thing is strictly neat, bright, 
and well kept, and an air of substance 
pervades the establishment. They 
are noble, fine fellows, these northern 
yeomen. Industry follows them in 
the morning to the busy field, or sits 
with them at the patient loom during 
the day, and directs the flying shuttle; 
while her fair daughters, cleanliness 
and comfort, like good and busy 
Marthas, tend the house, and throw 
an air of sunshine and calm content 

around the happy homesteads, and 
the chaste and pleasant hearth, which 
burns and brightens at the evening 
hour when the men come home from 
labour. 


The master of these better farm- 
houses is a well-clothed, well-fed, and 
very independent man, having corn in 
his haggard, sacks in his barn, food 
in his kitchen, furniture in his house, 
horses in his stable, cows in his 
byre, character in the county, cre- 
dit at the fair, and money in the 
bank. There are thousands and tens 
of thousands of such in the north of 
Ireland, thickly sown in Downshire 
and Antrim, and pervading the coun- 
ties of De Fermanagh, and even 
Donegal and Sligo. The Ulster yeo- 
manry muster over 200,000 individu- 
als, stalwart in person, beef and ba- 
con fed men, stout in heart and hand, 
patient and enduring in their habits, 
and thoroughly loyal to British rule 
and connexion. These men are the 
back-bone of Ireland, on whom she 
may ever depend for the preservation 
of her alliance with Great Britain, 
and her safety against intestine revo- 
lution or foreign aggression. 

True, there may be some hot and 
violent spirits among them ; but a few 
base coins should not be considered 
as vitiatingthe whole “guineastamp.” 
Let any man of an observant habit 
take a walk or drive among the plea- 
sant hills of Downshire, and person- 
ally visit these farming homesteads, 
and view their order and snugness, 
and their manifestations of industry ; 
let him converse with the honest, 
straightforward paterfamilias; the 
kind, gentle, and generally pious mo- 
ther; the modest, hard-working, and 
pure daughters; let him talk to the 
fine, blunt, active, youths and farm 
lads; and summing all up, he must 
confess that these fair homesteads, 
perched amongst the northern hills, 
form a civil, social, and moral pic- 
ture, of which every true-hearted 
man, and loyal, and patriotic Irish 
subject may be proud. 

They are rough and ready enough, 
and speak their mind without reserve; 
the good opinion that they entertain 
of their own judgment being a large 
causal element of their success in life. 
Our friend, the rector, being fully as 
frank as any of his flock, makes it to 
come to pass that his parishioners and 
he understand each other, and thus 
they draw harmoniously together. An 
example of this candour on their part 
may amuse. A friend preached in his 
church lately ; the congregation was, 
as usual, most numerous: the men 
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standing in a mass in the centre of 
the large square pews; the “weemen,” 
as the weaker resnnl, occupying the 
seats. The audience deeply attentive, 
patienteven toa virtuous excess under 
the infliction of any length of sermon, 
but still reserving to themselves the 
right of being ‘excessively critical: 
each blue-coated farmer rating him- 
self as a tip-top judge, both of “the 
dooctrine and the delevery o’ the dis- 
coorse,” and, in fact, attending church, 
not merely for the selfish object of 
personal edification, but likewise for 
the more generous purpose of improv- 
ingand enriching their minister’s mind 
by their criticisms and even castiga- 
tions on his sermon. On the present 
occasion “the discoorse was well likked 
by the hearers.” And of this my 
friend had a rough notification next 
morning, being hailed from a field by 
a young farmer who was sowing oats. 

“T say, Ractor.” 

“Well, John, what’s the matter?” 

“Why, I say, Ractor, I want to 
acquent you that all the people think 
that yon man we heerd yesterday in 
the ~~ is far ower you in the 
speech.” 

“So he is, John (laughing); so he 
is. Good morning to you.” 

This is not unkindness, but want of 
tact, and bluntness. They certainly 
do not exhibit much of the organ of 
veneration, for the last blessing is 
scarce given from the minister’s lips 
in church when the men all put on 
their hats and stalk sturdily down the 
aisle with their heads covered. 

They are notamusical people, these 
good northerns. We know not how 
they may perform in private society, 
but their congregational singing is 
thoroughly discordant, and opposed 
to every principle of pure harmony. 
They do not sing from their chest or 
throat, but from the pee of their 
mouthandtheirnose. Theirpsalmody 
seems to be of an ultra-conservative 
nature, repugnant to improvement, 
stiff, and hereditary, and lineally de- 
rived from many defunct noses of 
their psalm-singing ancestry. Occa- 
sionally a sweet note is heard, or a 
melodious trill, but it is at once ab- 
sorbed in the brattle and bray of 100 
bad and rough voices. Yet we doubt 
not that this offering of praise, going 
up from so many honest and sincere 
hearts, is heard by the Great Father 
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with acceptance and favour, however 
human fastidiousness may decry it. 

They have words in common use 
which we cannot find inany dictionary, 
and which would require a resuscita- 
tion of Jonathan Oldbuck to investi- 
gate or explain. One of these is 
Jodering, that is, making way, ad- 
vancing. “When the warm weather 
comes, the crops will have a good 
fodering.” Thisisa household word 
among the farmers. “When we get 
to the top of yon hill,” says my driver, 
“we atta good foderings on our 
journey.” Perhaps the term is a cor- 
ruption of furthering. 

Another word they use is caleying, 
that is, gossiping about, visiting, 
junketing. A stout farmer said to 
my friend— 

“Eh, Ractor, man dear, I must 
complean to you o’ my daughter, 
Hatty” (Anglice, Hetty). 

“‘What’sthe matter with her, Sam?” 

“Why, she’s that foolidge, that she 
must be always caleying amang the 
neighbours.” 

Query. Could caleying be a piece 
of erratic classicality which had found 
its way among the peasants of Down- 
shire and their patois, and has its 
lingual root in the verb caXew, to call. 

hey are litigious in their way, and 
fond of “‘ aa out of the matter;” 
and even when defeated, they can ad- 
mire the skill of their victorious ad- 
versary, and enjoy the adroitness 
which produced their own discom- 
fiture. Our friend overtook with us 
one day on the road, a fine young 
farmer, ruddy of countenance, and 
with a keen and humorous eye; he 
was driving a very handsome horse 
and cart, and was coming from the 
mill with empty flour bags. My 
friend greeted him by striking him in 
a friendly way on the shoulder, when 
the following dialogue took place :— 

Rector—* Well, Sandy, t did not 
- you in your pew at church yester- 


Sandy—*Thrue for you, Ractor, I 
was not in my pew.” 

Rector—“ But, my friend, I did not 
see you there at all.” 

Sandy—“ My oh, who told your 
Raverence such a thing on me—me, 
who is always so reglar.”” 

Rector—“T tell you, sir, I could 
not payee in any part of the church.” 

Sandy (grinning)—“ There was a 
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great crowd in it, many of ‘the meet- 
ing people’ were in it ; and sure there 
was that throng that your Raverence 
m.ght have meessed seeing me.” 

Rector—“ Were you there sirgeor 
were you not ?” 

Sandy—* Dear man, but you're 
steff; amnt I always there, and what 
would ail me that I would not gae 
yesterday ?”’ 

Rector—“ Sandy, you were not 
there, I assert positively.” 

Sandy—* How can you prove that 
agen me ¢” 

Rector (putting the top of his rid- 
ing-whip on Sandy’s face)—“ Look at 
your chin, sir ; you have not shaved 
off your beard for eight days, and 
this would not be the case had you 
been in church yesterday.” 

Sandy (chuckling with delight, and 
rubbing his hands)—“ Weel, weel, 
Ractor, but you do bate the world for 
cuteness; my oh, but you’re a shearp 
man. Well, ’ll be in it Sunday first; 
so be sure to be looking out for me, 
for I wunna vex you again.” 

With that the penitential culprit 
whipped his horse on; but every now 
and then we saw him casting back 
grinning glances of admiration at his 
minister, as he slowly melted from 
our view. 

The Revival movement was vigor- 
ous in this parish and neighbourhood: 
it is not just a subject suitable to 
these pages, yet we may say that ina 
drive to. Banbridge and back again, 
after our eyes had feasted on its 
abounding and beautiful river, with 
its numerous falls, and with its green 
banks inlaid with long rolls of snowy 
web—after we had gazed on a succes- 
sion of bright mansions, glancing 
among the trees—after we had seen 
the great revolving wheels, and the 
pent-up rushing water-course tum- 
bling over their dark, yet flashing, 
float-boards—after we had admired the 
long white factories and mill-houses, 
with their many windows and tall 
chimneys, scattered along the river 
side, and the comfortable and clean 
cottages of the workmen standing 
among their patches of small tillage, 
mingled with pasture-ground: and the 
haaieene pleasure-grounds of the 
proprietors, their trim cut hedges and 
glowing gardens—after we had looked 
into Huntly Glen and Seapatrick, and 
seen how the spirit of enterprise and 





industry had been helped by great 
Nature with her vast water-power, 
and, in return, how these elements 
had made her fair features still love- 
lier by skill and cultivation—we con- 
fess that on turning our back on the 
rich and fair valley of the Bann, our 
moral taste was as highly gratified as 
our patriotic feelings had been, by 
observing, on several sign-boards of 
public-houses by the road-side, the 
notification of the sale of “spirits” 
painted clean out! And this has been 
one of the results of the Revival. 
Another most happy effect has been 
the diminution of party spirit. An- 
other tangible and patent feature of 
this movement is the increase of do- 
mestic ye for sobriety and 
industry, both at home and abroad, 
are now flourishing under the infiu- 
ence of a higher and more constrain- 
ing principle. Men who formerly 
came home from the fair, in their 
carts, singing rude songs, and shout- 
ing out political defiances to their 
neighbours, now drive back without 
noise, and disturb not the quiet air, 
except it be by the singing of a Re- 
vival hymn ; and one smiling matron, 
the mistress of a large farm-house in 
the hills, and the mother of a “long 
family,” assured me, with tears of 
joy in her eyes, that she had never 
been so happy in all her life since 
“ hisself (7.e., the husband) was that 
changed; and a’ the boys of the 
femmily had become that good, and 
gentle, and loving, and each helping 
the ither: God be thanked.” 

There were three lions in the neigh- 
bourhood of our friend’s rectory we 
much wished to see before we march- 
ed deeper into the bowels of the Black 
North. One was the hill of Dollys- 
brae, where some years ago there was 
a combat—short, but very sanguinary 
—between the political parties of this 
county. Another object was to see 
Tollymore Park, Lord Roden’s beau- 
tiful seat, couched under the shadow 
of the great Slieve Donard. And the 
third wish we had, was to visit Ros- 
trevor through the wild upland pass- 
es of the Mourne Mountains. 

Our visit to Tollymore Park was of 
an agreeable nature. 

The road to Tollymore is through 
an ugly, ill-farmed, broken country. 
Stones there are in abundance, which 
the people won’t pick out, and the 
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filthy ragweed in exuberance, which 
they won’t pluck up. One lady, a 
good and gifted woman, whi travelled 
this road some twenty years ago, talks 
of this weed forming “a belt of rich 
gold, with its tufts of pure white, or 
pure purple.” We envy her enthu- 
siasm, but not her judgment. This 
vile interloper exhausts the ground, 
while it deforms it ; and the “pure 
fringes” our excellent friend admired 
so much, are receptacles for seed, which 
borne on the breast of every wind that 
blows, sow themselves liberally round 
about, and certainly give splendid 
crops,for nature’s farming is ever boun- 
tiful. We cannot reconcile the tolera- 
tion of thisragweed plague, with the in- 
dustry and good sense of theDownshire 
farmer or cottier. We are told that 
in August they cut them off close to 
the ground. Bad, bad surgery! The 
disease should be attacked in spring, 
when there are no blossoms, and the 
roots are weak. It is an agrarian can- 
cer, and must be eradicated to be 
cured. 

We had now the Mourne range be- 
fore us, running from Newcastle— 
(so called from a castle built by Felix 
Magenis in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth)—to Rostrevor, from fifteen to 
twenty miles southward. Of these 
Slieve Donard is the monarch, and 
lies most northerly. He who sur- 
mounts this peak, stands nearly 2,800 
feet above the plane of the ocean. 
Then there is Slieve Beg, which is 
being interpreted the little mountain, 
which, nevertheless, measures 2,384 
feet in altitude. 

We entered Lord Roden’s demesne 
through a stately archway, from the 
neat and English-like village of Bry- 
ansford. There are two other ap- 
yroaches, which are called the Bar- 
be and the Hilltown. The place 
is of rare and excelling beauty—a per- 
fect jewel on the earth. Here are the 
great sea, the grand mountain, the 
dark, deep glen, the roaring torrent, 
the black stretch of woods, the ver- 
dant plantation, the grey primeval 
boulders standing in the river-bed ; 
the handsome mansion, erect on its 
green platform, amidst its beds of 
aromatic flowers and its grand rho- 
dodendrons—all combining to render 
Tollymore Park one of the most beau- 
tiful places our eyes had ever been 
charmed with. This property, with 
others, came to Lord en through 
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his descent from the Hamiltons, Earls 
of Clanbrassil, but it is probable that 
the whole region was originally the 
possession of the Magenises or the 
O’ Neils. 

We heard his lordship spoken of 
by all in terms of deep respect and 
strong affection. He is afine, manly, 
true-hearted Irishman, stately as a 
prince in his person, and unassuming 
as a peasant in his manner. Even 
Henry D. Inglis, the honest Whig 
tourist, albeit unused to the lauding 
mood, especially when a Tory is on 
the tapis, writes of him thus :- 
“Earl Roden bears a high character 
among men of all parties—a charac- 
ter which must certainly be merited, 
since no man has pursued a course 80 
little conciliatory as his Lordship.” 
Or, in other words, has acted out his 
principles, which surely every man 
has a right to do. 

We drove along the Shimna, the 
mountain-stream which raves through 
the valley. In this wild and solitary 
glen three fair and gentle girls were 
wandering, as it fell, upon a day, 
some years ago ; they were daughters 
to a professional gentleman—an anti- 
quary, a Christian, and a truly affec- 
tionate father. 

They were climbing amidst the 
giant boulders, around whose base 
the river whitens and whirls, or 
slowly settles into deep black pools, 
embossed with floating masses of dis- 
coloured foam. How it happened 
can scarce be said; but, miserable to 
relate, one of these poor girls slipt 
from the rock, and falling into the 
river was drowned in the sight of her 
agonized sisters, who were totally un- 
able either to render or procure assist- 
ance from the depth of the pool, and 
the utter loneliness of the place. 

We spent the evening sauntering 
amidst the valleys and uplands of this 
wild parish. All the elevated ground 
commanded splendid views to the 
west ; the blue and black peaks of the 
great Mourne range standing silently 
up against an evening sky of gold and 
green, of amber and of fire. The sun 
went down magnificently, and hope 
was busy sketching a bright to-mor- 
row for our Rostrevor foray; but truth 
to say, our climate ¢s fickle, and the 
morning broke in mist and fog. Still 
nothing daunted, our ladies would 
maketheattempt. Andsoweclimbed 
thesteeproad inathin drizzle, attained 
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the top of the Pass in a thick and 
oe smirr, and drove heavily and 
gloomily and all water-clogged through 
the passes which lead to Rostrevor. 
In vain we peered through the dense 
and wetting mist. In vain we longed 
for one half-hour’s sunshine, that we 
might look upon Slieve Donard, the 
monarch of the range, and the king 
of peaks and precipices, lifting his 
domed head into the sky. Where 
now was Eagle Mountain, from whose 
roots of gray granite flanked with 
masses of hornblende schists and 
greenstone, the Bann first leaps from 
the hard rock into birth, and being, 
and life? The Eagle Mountain is 
above 2,000 feet high; but, alas! it 
now stood like a penitent, wrapped in 
the gloomy sackcloth of impenetrable 
nist, and not a feature of its beauty 
could be recognised. Where were the 
four brother giants, Slieve Bingian, 
Slieve Beg, Slieve Muck, and Slieve 
More, all soaring much over 2,000 feet 
in altitude, with many a lower peak 










ANOTHER day had passed, and now 
it was the warm twilight of a glowing 
summer evening. The air was still, 
and silence seemed to reign as if peace, 
not war, were inthe land. Some time 
had passed since sunset, but a golden 
light still lingered in the sky, and on 
the highest hill-tops, when Harry 
North rode slowly up the road that 
led him home from Bath. Ever and 
anon he gaily hummed snatches of a 
cavalier song, dextrously transposed 
by alterations here and there into 
verses which perfectly suited his opi- 
nions. 

He was alone, and the road was 
very solitary ; but as he turned a sharp 
corner he saw before him a gentle- 
man, whose plain hat and long sad- 
coloured cloak betokened his princi- 

les. His horse was walking very 
alt , the reins upon its neck, 
while the rider was plunged into a 
deep fit of abstraction. Harry quick- 
ened his own pace. 
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and humbler summit standing in the 
shadow of their grandeur, like serfs 
around their kings? They were all 
there, no doubt, and in splendid beauty 
too, with a thousand torrents foaming 
down their rifts, and falling over their 
precipices. But to us they were not 
seen, save in fancy’s glass, the blind- 
= és soaking, stupitying rain obscuring 
all. 

Once, for a minute, the mist cleft 
asunder, and a wandering sunbeam 
fell upon a green precipitous bank on 
our right hand, and there a slender 
thread-like stream of water appeared: 
it was the Bann rushing from its 
mountain cradle, and leaping down a 
black grooved whinstone rock on its 
gladsome way. It was the vision of 
a minute—like something very sweet 
and short-lived in this life-travel of 
ours ; then came on again the merci- 
less rain, and so we were all right well 
pleased when our driver announced 
over our umbrella tops, that we had 
reached Rostrevor. 





“Whither away, John Atherton?” 
cried he, as he overtook him. 

The gentleman addressed started, 
and turned his head. 

“Oh, Harry North, is that you ?” 
he answered, in a tone of surprise un- 
mingled with pleasure. “I am going 
to Marshfield. I suppose you are on 
your way home.” 

“Yes, after a hard day’s work. I 
have had a good ride, a good dinner, 
and a good fight.” 

“A fight?” 

“Yea, verily,” replied Harry ; “and 
since thou art going my way, we'll 
e’en ride together, and I will tell thee 
the whole history thereof.” 

John shrugged his shoulders: he 
was very tired, and greatly preferred 
his own meditations to Harry’s inces- 
sant chatter; but having no decent 
excuse to rid himself of the unwel- 
come company of his brother-in-arms, 
he was obliged to submit to what he 
expected would be a lengthened glori- 
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fication of the Captain’s own skill and 
prowess. He consoled himself with 
the reflection that they were not far 
from (to him) the desired haven of 
peace, Harry’s home. 

“T have been dining with Mr. Bas- 
sett, at Claverton Manor—the large 
house, you know, with the flights of 
steps and terrace walks in front, hard 
by the church. We were a very jolly 
party : Sir Edward Hungerford was 
there, and Colonel Sydney, and divers 
others. Well, we had come to the 
end of an uncommon good dinner; 
the wine was on table, and going round 
pretty freely, too. To speak honest 
truth, it seems to me the godly love 
creature-comforts as much as the 
cavaliers, if to-day’s proceedings are 
a sample. I was just discoursin 
with my usual eloquence on the af- 
fairs of the nation—(you are not lis- 
tening, John,)—when bang came in a 
cannon ball through the wall above 
the front window, whizzing over our 
heads, right across the table to the 
other side of the room. You may 
suppose that we were all somewhat 
surprised at being thus assailed upon 
the sudden. Bassett looked scared out 
of his wits ; but Hungerford started 
up, and swore he’d take vengeance on 
the cavaliers who had insulted gentle- 
men at their dinner-table. ‘Come on, 
Mr. Bassett,’ he cried, drawing his 
sword ; ‘come on, gentlemen ; we'll 
have at these cursed malignants!’ 
And with that we all rushed out with 
swords drawn; and as we came tum- 
bling helter-skelter down thesteps, we 
caught sight of the morions and car- 
bines twinkling and flashing in the 
fields down by the river. Thereat we 
all waxed furious; and I grieve to 
say there were more oaths sworn than 
was becoming such godly gentlemen. 
Our horses were brought out in the 
courtyard below, and we were all in 
our saddles in a trice. There were a 
few of our troopers about, who came 
along with us to swell our ranks, and 
one or two of Bassett’s servingmen 
withal.” 

“How many were you?’ asked 
John, who, as a soldier, could not 
but feel some interest in the story. 

“Why, there we had the advantage 
of the enemy: we mustered about 
fifteen, while they could not have 
been a dozen; but.then they were 
somewhat better armed: save our 
troopers, we had not a buff-coat, nor 
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a piece of armour amongst us, and 
nought but our swords and pistols. 
Well, we thundered through the vil- 
lage, and down the steep lane leading 
to the river, and over the grass, at a 
break-neck gallop. By this time the 
rascals had passed the ford, and were 
all drawn up in a large meadow, with 
the river close in their rear: as we 
appeared they gave us a warm wel- 
come with their carbines, and one of 
our troopers, poor fellow, fell dead by 
my side. But down we came with a 
shout, falling on hand-to-hand in the 
smoke, crying, as we rode them down, 
‘Strike for God and the Parliament ! 
and I found myself engaged point to 
point with the tall commander of the 
cavaliers, who seemed a man of some 
quality ; so, as we were using our 
weapons, I asked him if he called 
himself a gentleman to disturb us 
at our dinner table without any 
provocation ; to the which he civilly 
made answer, by requesting me to go 
to the devil; then ‘have a care,’ 
quoth I, ‘or ’llsend you there first;’ 
and with that I fell to again with all 
my might; and in another moment, 
rising in my stirrups, I dealt him a 
blow which disabled his sword arm ; 
luckily for me, I trow, for he was be- 
ginning to press me somewhat hard ; 

owever, I could not pursue my ad- 
vantage; for, just in that nick of time, 
my sword snapped in twain. Then 
the enemy, disheartened at the fate of 
their officer, and having spent all 
their ammunition, broke their line 
and retreated, leaving behind several 
hurt, though but one slain outright. 
In afew moments more their horses 
went splashing through the ford, with 
the water up to their saddle-girths, 
I would the foul fiend had pitched off 
one or two of the malignants into the 
river, alas we had not the where- 
withal, for our ammunition was spent 
as well as theirs. Well, they marched 
up Warleigh hill, where they had left 
their cannon, but we could not pur- 
sue them, as we should like to have 
done, as we should thereby have ap- 
proached the enemy’s quarters more 
nigh than was fitting in our somewhat 
defenceless condition, so we went 
back, not in the best of humours, I do 
assure you. As for William Bassett, 
I Soatihs come toiling up the steps 
swearing like a trooper, instead of a 
godly parliament man as he is (though 
as for his godliness, I should never 
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surprised to hear of his turning ma- 
lignant at any time), however we 
found consolation in some more wine 
and strong waters.” 

“Harry,” said John, gravely, “you 
and some of your friends are not one 
whit better than the cavaliers ; and if 

you think you are on the Lord’s side, 
use you are on the side of the 
parliament, you deceive yourselves. ” 

“There, there,” replied Harry, im- 
patiently, alarmed, as he thought he 
saw a lecture in prospect ; “that will 
do, John; your exhortations will — 
till you get home ; and they'll do well 
enough for Lionel, dear good fellow, 
he’s ungodly enough in all conscience. 

John made no reply, but we will 
give him credit for enough toleration 
to suppose, that if he made any com- 
parison between the Royalist brother 
and the Puritan friend, it was decid- 
edly to the advantage of the former. 

“ By the by,” asked Harry, after a 
short silence, “ is Lionel at home?” 

“ No, he is away, not on the best of 
errands, I fear; I doubt but what 
there issome evil design afloatamongst 
the malignante, wherein heis engaged.” 

“Well, it seems to me the devil has 
been oom busy among the cavaliers 
of late. Colonel Sydney has just been 
ordering me to go with him to-morrow, 
and help him to set a trap to catch 
some of these wicked ones. I know 
not who they are, nor aught about 
them; nor even where we are to 
meet them. TheColonel was very close; 
but I shrewdly suspect it is something 
to do with that letter I intercepted.” 

“ What letter ?” said John. 

“ Why, yesterday afternoon, as I was 
with some. of my men betwixt Bath 
and Bradford, we found a fellow upon 
the road who looked confoundedly 
suspicious, and could not give a satis- 
factory account of himself, so I had 
him searched, and found on him a 
letter, sure enough, but I could make 
neither head nor tail of it ; it was all 
queer marks and signs, written in ci- 

her, in fact, so I handed it over to the 
lonel, who was a little on in front. 
He made very little difficulty about 
it, I can tell you; the malignants 
little think that he has got the key 
to some of their plaguy ciphers, and 
can read them off at a glance; ah, he’s 
a clever man that Colonel of ours. But 
’*twas very odd, he never told me a 
word that was in the letter, but when 
he had read it, gave me one of his 
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tremendous black looks, I can’t ima- 
gine why, for I thought I had done 
my duty admirably ; however, he has 
been very friendly to day ; we talked 
wooeiner all dinner time, and he 
asked me so many questions about 
Courtenay, and wants to be intro- 
duced to her; “and ’pon my honour,” 
continued Harry, in a tone of grave 
reflection, “he would prove a very 
eligible match for her ; he cannot be 
much above fifty, and he might con- 
vert her from her evil ways.” 

“Here we separate,” said John, 
the next moment ; “good evening to 
you, Harry.” 

The Captain returned thesalutation, 
and set off at a round trot up a lane, 
branching off from the high road, and 
leading to his house, which was just 
visible in the deepening twilight, on 
the brow of a little hill. The feeling 
of both the gentlemen was one of 
devout henldialaons that their way 
lay no further together, each being 
heartily sick of the other’s company. 

It was not many minutes before 
Harry’s horse came clattering through 
the village, waking up the cottagers 
from their first sleep, or disturbing 
them with uneasy dreams of invading 
cavaliers. Then dashing up to his 
own gate, he dismounted, throwi 
the reins to a servant, and saa 
the garden, where he found Cour- 
tenay. 

“How late you are, Harry!” said 
his sister; “I was beginning to fear 
you had at last met with your deserts, 
and had been made prisoner by the 
cavaliers.” 

“Nay,” he answered, gaily; “not 
yet; though, in sooth, I might have 

2en 


“How so!” 
“T will tell you all about it pre- 
sently,” said he, as he ran up the 


“7. 
hey went into the parlour, where, 
upon the table, lights were burning 


The windows were all open, 
g aoe of honeysuckle crept 
ed the room with faint 


ony: 
and lon 
in, and 
perfume. 

“How hot it is to-night!” said 
Courtenay, throwing the casement 
still further back, “surely there must 
be thunder in the air.” 

“ Faith, there’ll be thunder in the 
land before long, if I mistake not.” 

“What mean you?” she asked, 
quickly. 
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“Oh, nothing, nothing,” replied 
Harry, throwing off his hat and 
cloak. 

He looked handsomer than ever to- 
night ; for his cheeks were glowing 
brightly, and his beautiful eyes flash- 
ed with excitement. Moreover, he 
wore a most becoming dress, which 
was certainly more befitting a follow- 
er of the King than of the Parliament. 
He was now attired with, if ible, 
still greater care than dima. as he 
had been to a dinner-party at the 
house of the M.P. for the city of Bath. 
His doublet was of crimson velvet. 
slashed with white satin, and laced 
with silver; his glossy auburn hair, 
in long thick curls, half hid his large 
Vandyked collar, which was of mag- 
nificent point lace, matching with that 
adorning his wrists ; his gilded Toledo 
rapier hung from a splendidly em- 
broidered sword-belt ; and the tops 
of his wide Spanish leather boots 
met the deep fringes of his black 
satin trousers. 

Seeing that this was but a specimen 
of the general style of Harry’scostume, 
and that in his speech and manners 
he nowise differed from a cavalier 
(except, of course, when he expressed 
his political opinions, which were de- 
cided enough), it was no wonder that 
the Puritan ministers shook their 
closely-cropped heads at the mention 
of hisname, and “professed that, verily, 
Captain North was a most unsatisfac- 
tory character, and feared that he 
was not one of the Lord’s people ; for 
he was always hungering after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt.” What werethese 
grave divines to think of a young 
man who cocked his plumed hat ca- 
valierly on one side, and who abused 
Church and King all in the same 
breath? And glorifying the Parlia- 
ment had no charm in their eyes, if 
coupled with swearing at Charles 
Stuart. 

At present, the incomprehensible 
Harry was disposing himself in the 
most comfortable attitude possible 
in a large arm-chair. He then once 
more enjoyed the pleasure of relating 
the day’s adventures, this time to a 
willing and deeply interested auditor. 

Her remarks thereupon betook of 
the nature of thankfulness at his 
safety, admiration at his pluck, and 
horror at the effect of that pluck up- 
on the Royalists. 

“T have been talking to Colonel 
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ITy. 

“ About me !” ‘she exclaimed, sur- 
prised, and a little startled, at form- 
mg a topic of conversation among the 
Roundheads. 

“Yes, I told him I was troubled 
with a malignant, ungodly, sister; and 
that she was as firm as a rock in her 
evil opinions, and would be shot a 
dozen times over rather than move 
an inch. He smiled, and said he 
hoped he might be introduced to you 
before long.” 

Courtenay did not show much plea- 
sure at the anticipation. 

“Flatter not yourself that we dis- 
cussed you, cavalier, all the time; 
for the Colonel told me something 
moreover, that I am rather curious 
about. I am going with him to-mor- 
row ”—— 

Harry stopped short, looking some- 
what confused. “The devil! I for- 
got I was in the presence of a malig- 
nant ; I was going to play the traitor 
with a vengeance. I’ll warrant now,” 
he continued, eyeing his sister with 
a malicious smile, “every word I say 
goes straightway to Sir Lionel Ather- 
ton, and thou art the bird that telleth 
the matter.” 

“T neither seek your confidence on 
these subjects, nor betray it,” answer- 
ed Courtenay, sternly. 

“Well, well, my loyal one, I meant 
not to offend you ; ’twas but a jest, 
thou knowest; in sooth thou art 
right, dear,” said he, looking peni- 
tently at her; but her momentary 
anger had vanished, and she smiled 
in return. 

Then, rising from her seat— It is 
growing late; I must to bed, as I 
have this journey before me to- 
morrow.” 

“T know not how it is,” said Harry, 
taking Courtenay’s hand in his ; “ I 
like not the thoughts of this journey 
to-morrow. Think you it is safe, in 
this troubled state of the country ?”’ 

“Safe!” she answered, with a 
rather uneasy smile. “How can I 
but be safe under the protection of 
the right valiant and pious Corporal 
Johnson? No roundhead will harm 
me, for his sake, and no cavalier will 
harm him, for mine; so you see we 
are both safe.” 

“Well,” sighed her brother, “I 
shall be confoundedly dull all the 
time you are away. "Tis lucky for 

44® 
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me that I am going to Bath to- 
morrow ; and may bel shall have to 
stay there some time, for I expect 
there’ll be hard work for us all soon.” 

“T will not stay long, dear ; I will 
come back very soon. But tell me, 
Harry, what mean all these hints and 
allusions,” she asked, anxiously; 
ee you there’ll be a battle before 
ong o> 

“ How can I tell ?” he replied, de- 
termined not to satisfy her. “I am 
neither Waller nor Hertford. Go and 
ask your General yourself; you will 
pass near his quarters to-morrow— 
nearer than I like, I must say.” 

“Good night!” said Courtenay, 
hastily, thinking that the conversa- 
tion was beginning to take a dan- 
gerous turn.” “Good night, dear,” 
stooping down to kiss him. 

She took one of the candles, and 
left the room, forgetting that, as the 
other was burned out, she was conse- 
feats leaving poor Harry in the 

ark. So he went after her, and 
called to the servants for more ; and 
then, standing in the dark hall be- 
low, looked up at Courtenay, who 
had stopped half-way up the broad oak 
stairs, the light which she held in her 
hand falling brightly on her gleaming 
golden hair and snow-white dress. 

“Ah! Courtenay, now if I were 
but one of those smooth courtly poets 
who are never lacking for verses on 
the smallest occasion, methinks I 
could make a very pretty poem on 
your taking all the light with you 
and leaving me in utter darkness, an 
so make it an emblem of to-morrow’s 
proceedings, and my deep despond- 
ency at your departure. By my troth ! 
my comrades will ask, ‘Is Saul also 
amongst the a ? when they 
see my looks of pious melancholy and 
PA ww. 

“ Why, Harry,” she answered, look- 
ing down on him with a smile, but 
there were tears in her eyes he could 
not see; “would you rather stay in 
this dreary house with your malig- 
nant sister, than go down to the city, 
and enjoy the delightful company of 
psalm-singing colonels and captains?’ 

“Well, we shall see to-morrow 
whether I enjoy the society of these 
said heroes,” returned Harry. 

“To-morrow,” thought Courtenay, 
as she wowly ascended the stairs, 
“what will have happened by this 
time to-morrow ?” 
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She had spoken gaily and carelessly 
of her expedition, but a sharp pang 
darted through her heart at her bro- 
ther’s playful but affectionate lamen- 
tations. This farewell might be the 
last—this departure might be for 
ever; and the fearful thought of 
what might be Harry’s sorrow arose 
to cloud her quiet gladness at having 
at last work to do for the cause she 
loved. 

It was, in truth, an awful alter- 
native. On the one hand, she risked 
all domestic peace and happiness ; on 
the other, liberty and life ; and fall- 
ing into the hands of the Puritan 
soldiers was not the only danger that 
she had to dread. If she succeeded 
in her mission, and returned in safe- 
ty, henceforward she would always 
have the uneasy consciousness of pos- 
sessing a secret which she dared never 
reveal to him from whom hitherto she 
had had no secrets, and she must live 
in constant fear of a discovery whose 
consequence, she knew, would be a 
furious outbreak of Harry’s wrath— 
wrath subsiding at length into cold- 
ness and reserve ; while all his confi- 
dence and trust in her would for ever 
have an end, and the cruel fiend of 
war and discord, from whose ap- 
—- they thought their home at 
east was carefully guarded, would 
enter, and blast and ruin all their joy 
and comfort. 

Yet, though knowing this, she slept 
that night as if the journey on the 
morrow were one of mere pleasure, 
and not as though it were undertaken 
for the sake of duty in whose per- 
formance every thing must be o : 
arded. The words of faith and fear- 
less trust that she had spoken to 
Lionel were no mere words—they 
were the utterance of her heart ; and 
in perfect consciousness of the dan- 
ger, and in perfect assurance of or 
—safety, that is, of her soul, throug 
all the perils of her body—she slept 
in ae peace. 

hat day she had set her house in 
order, as if she might never return, so 
fully was she aware of what was to 
be encountered ; and as for all other 
preparations—the last enemy can 
never take those at unawares who 
live as Courtenay lived ; the citadel 
of their mind can never be surprised 
to whom the victory over sin and 
death is given. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


THE morning sun shone bright and 
hot, though it wanted more than two 
hours of noon, when Courtenay North 
and herattendant trooper rodethrough 
their native village. So far, every 
thing had been prosperous; Harry 
had set off soon after daybreak, and 
the precious packet had been safel 

received. Courtenay’s heart beat hig 

with pride and enthusiasm, glorying 
in this dangerous mission, in risking 
all for her church, her king, and her 
country. Yet, as she glanced back 
for one more look upon her home, an 
involuntary sigh escaped her, as she 
thought it might indeed be the last. 

To give the idea of her being a 
Puritan lady, she was dressed very 
plainly, in a jacket of black cloth, 

tting tightly to her beautiful figure, 
and a long skirt of the same mate- 
rial ; her only ornament being a knot 
of scarlet ribbon fastening her plain 
white collar. A black velvet hatand 
a black plume shaded her fair face 
and golden curls. She was mounted 
on a splendid black horse, full of fire 
and mettle; which was, however, 
completely under her management, 
for Courtenay had the reputation of 
being the best horsewoman in the 
county. 

Close behind her followed Corporal 
Johnson, an elderly man of severe as- 
pect, rejoicing in the usual Puritan 
costume of a lofty steeple-hat, al- 
most entirely covering his close-clip- 

ed iron-grey hair, an immense white 
nd about his throat, a plain buff 
coat, and huge leathern jack-boots. 
He was well armed, a large basket- 
hilted sword hanging at his side, and 
pistols being at his holsters. 

A lane, narrow and somewhat steep, 
with banks and high hedges on either 
side, one tangled mass of wild roses 
and golden cistus, led down from the 
village to the high road, which for 
several miles lay between corn-fields 
and meadows, lonely and unfrequent- 
ed; a solitary farm-house here and 


there, or a rude cottage, being the - 


only sign of human habitation. 

ut now the view began to widen ; 
till, as the horses fell into a walk, 
while beginning to descend the long 
hill that slopes down to the city of 


Bath, there spread before the eyes of 
the travellers one of the most beau- 
ful scenes in the beautiful neighbour- 
hood of the “Queen of the West.” 
On the right hand rose the lofty 
heights of Lansdown, a long, exten- 
sive table-land. How little thought 
Courtenay, as she looked upon those 
peaceful fields, that within a week 
that “very fair plain” should bestrewn 
with the dead and dying, that luxu- 
riant grass reddened with blood. But 
to-day the hills rested in their imme- 
morial quiet; now glowing in the 
light of the early sun, now purple in 
the shade of some passing cloud. At 
their foot extended a narrow dell— 
a miniature mountain pass—richl) 
wooded, with cottages and little 
church-towers peeping out amidst the 
trees. In front, nestled in a valley 
shone the houses and spires of Bath 
“now, alas! loyal and unhappy city, 
thought the Royalist, “in the hands 
of merciless rebels.” Another range 
of hills rose behind the town; while 
farthest of all, just visible in the blue 
haze, glimmered the distant downs of 
Wiltshire. 

As, after winding for some miles 
down the road, they neared the city, 
their silent and solitary path became 
enlivened with many passers-by. Nu- 
merous were the stout farmers, who, 
with their wives riding pillion be- 
hind them, were to be seen jogging to 
the market ; for being Saturday morn- 
ing, this part of the country was all 
astir. Presently they fell in with less 
harmless companions. Several Par- 
liamentary troopers passed them, and 
exchanged greetings with Corporal 
Johnson. Now,though Courtenay was 
familiar enough with the sight of these 
men to look on them in general with 

rfect unconcern, yet, as she remem- 
load what she carried in her bosom, 
she could scarcely help shuddering as 
she heard behind her the clattering of 
their horses, and the clashing of their 
swords. 

Our travellers had now reached level 
ground. Turningtothe left andleav 
ing Bath far behind, a few minutes 
canter through a little village brought 
them to the foot of another hill and 
the entrance of a road that led to 
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Bradford. Andnow Courtenay’s heart 
was too full of thought and anxiety 
respecting the important part she had 
to play, to give much attention to the 
scenery around, though it was pic- 
turesque and romautic to the highest 
de She had leisure to observe 
only, on the side of an opposite hill, 
Claverton Manor-house, the scene of 
Harry’s exploits the day before ; and 
she smiled as she pictured to herself 
the infuriated roundheads rushing 
down the terraces to battle in the 
fields below. 

For the last hour Courtenay had 
been wondering when would arrive 
the proper moment to inform the Cor- 
poral of her intended visit to the inn. 
A dozen times she had been about to 
speak, and a dozen times she had 
checked herself. But as they reached 
the summit of the hill, and were ra- 
pidly approaching Bradford, she look- 
ed back. and said, “Corporal John- 
gon, I should be glad to rest a little 
while, and so would, doubtless, the 
horses. Weare just coming, I think, 
to an inn where [ have heard there is 
good entertainment; so we will stop 
there.” 

The Corporal made no demur ; for 
the thought of the good entertain- 
ment prevented all objections which 
he might have made to halting so near 
the “enemy’s” quarters. 

Soon after, aturnin theroad brought 
them in full view of the spot to which 
all Courtenay’s hopes and fears had 
been di for the last two days. 
It was a quaint, gabled, ivy-covered 
house, with a sign-board flapping to- 
and-fro in the breeze ; the sign was a 
crown, which had evidently afforded 
a mark to many a Puritan soldier, 
for the board was riddled through and 
through with shot-holes. As they rode 
upthecourt-yard, Courtenay’sanxious 
eyes sought everywhere for some 

ptoms of the arrival of the Mar- 
quis of Hertford; but all was quiet 
and silent, and there was nothing to 
awaken the suspicion of her attend- 
ant, that any one, malignant or other- 
wise, was at the inn. 
"i The host and his manete = 
urrying out to greet them. Cour- 
tenay alighted, and ordered her troop- 
er-groom to take the horses himself 
to the stable, and to see them pro- 
perly fed and rubbed down. To her 
great relief, he at once obeyed. She 
was then ushered into a little parlour, 
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where, refusing all the landlord’s nu- 
merous offers of refreshment, she was 
left alone, to wait impatiently for her 
expected visitor. 

he room was small, but cool and 
shady, and sweet-scented ; the furni- 
ture very plain, with the exception of 
a large clock in a handsome oaken 
frame. The long, low latticed win- 
dows looked out into a little garden 
bright with flowers, whose fragrance, 
with the humming of a thousand 
bees, filled the quiet air. Alow hedge 
a ey this garden from an orchard, 
whose trees darkened the long grass 
with flickering shadows. Andbeyond 
all, as far as the eye could reach, 
stretched a wide range of meadows. 

3y this time Courtenay was in a 
state of high-wrought excitement, 
which would not let her rest, but kept 
her pacing up and down the room, 
starting at every sound, tormenting 
herself with vague fears,—till after 
some weary minutes, she heard foot- 
steps without, which made her heart 
beat quickly. 

The door opened, and a gentleman 
entered. He was a middle-aged man 
of sinisterand forbidding countenance, 
with a deep scar across his swarthy 
forehead. Whatever conclusion might 
have been drawn from the very sombre 
and saturnine expression of his face, 
his gaily-coloured dress, and the jaunty 
air with which his scarlet cloak was 
thrown over one shoulder, clearly 
showed to which party he belonged ; 
but it was not the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, and Courtenay felt a little un- 


“Ww 
With a low bow, he said, “I have 


the honour of addressing Mistress 
Courtenay North, I believe. His Ex- 
cellency the Marquis of Hertford being 
very ill, hath deputed me, who am his 
secretary, Robert Smith, at your ser- 
vice, mistress,” with another bow, “to 
receive from your hands the de- 
spatches wherewith Sir Lionel Ather- 
ton hath charged you.” 

“Sir,” replied Courtenay, with some 
hesitation; “I am truly grieved to 
hear of his lordship’s illness; but is 
it quiteimpossible that I should speak 
with him ?” 

“ Indeed, yes ; verily, I believe he is 
sick unto death,” 

Courtenay was much perplexed. 
“T received these papers with strict 
injunctions to deliver them unto the 

arquishimself. They contain weigh- 
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ty matter, things of high concern- 
ment to his Majesty’s service. And, 
sir, you are a perfect stranger to me.” 

“And you doubtless know also, that 
it is of the highest importance that 
they should be delivered at once, else 
the favourable opportunity may go 
by, and his Majesty’s affairs thereb 
receive prejudice. And let me tell 
you, mistress,” he added, with an air 
of offended dignity, “that I am his 
Excellency’s private secretary, in- 
trusted with all his most important 
concerns ; and matters of greater mo- 
ment, oftentimes, than any contained 
in these papers, [ll warrant. If the 
Marquis could have held a pen, he 
would have written to you, and so 
have set your mind at ease.” 

She did not reply; for once in her 
life, the resolute Courtenay felt pain- 
fully undecided. What was her duty? 
The secretary’s story seemed plausible 
enough ; what more likely than that 
he should be sent, if the Marquis were 
unable to come himself? Yet some- 
thing undefinable in the stranger’s 
manner aroused suspicion, and fears 
filled her mind—fears she hardly knew 
of what. The knowledge she had of 
the great importance of the papers 
still further confused her ideas of 
what would be the wisest step to take. 
Though Lionel’s charge was strict, 
yet by keeping to the letter, might she 
not fail in the spirit of hiscommands ¢ 
And what excuse would it be to offer 
to the general, that she could not 
trust his secretary? However, right 
or wrong, something must be done ; 
the time was passing quickly, an 
Johnson might enter at any moment. 

She suddenly remembered having 
heard Lionel say, that the documents 
were written in a peculiar cipher, 
known only to a trusty few among the 
Royalists. She might then givethem 
to this man, for even should her worst 
fears be realized, and he should prove 
unfaithful, they would be utterly 
useless to him, being unreadable by 
all unfriendly eyes. And if he should 
be acquainted with the cipher, what 
better proof could be given, that he 
was indeed intrusted by the general ? 

“Very well,” said Courtenay, with 
a sigh, taking the packet from her 
bosom ; “here are the despatches ; 
they are written in a peculiar ees, 
which Sir Lionel told me his lordship 
knows well.” 


The secretary took them, but looked 
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much dissatisfied. ‘Truly I fear his 
Excellency is too ill to be able to 
understand these ; his head wandereth 
much at times with the height of his 
fever. I shall have to trouble you to 
expound them unto me, I fear; that 
is, if you are uainted with the 
cipher, which, maybe, you are not,— 
though I dare say you are apt at this 
sort of work,” said he, with a smile. 

Courtenay wondered, the Marquis 
being delirious, that he was able to 
make the arrangements for his secre- 
tary’s meeting her at this inn. But 
here was a fresh difficulty. This man 
was evidently, then, not intrusted 
with all the general’s private concerns, 
and it seemed very unaccountable to 
her that he should not be able to read 
the cipher. Could she acquaint this 
utter stranger, who, for aught she 
knew, might be—she hardly dared to 
think what—with the contents of 
these papers, all important as they 
were? Lionel’s words rang in her 
ears, “It is of the greatest consequence, 
that none, not even for a time his 
lordship’s officers, should know the 
exact bearing of some of the secret in- 
telligence which the despatches con- 
tain.” Remembering this, she grew 
resolved. 

“Sir, Iam placed in a difficult po- 
sition. I cannot think it right to use 
my accidental power of explaining the 
despatches, when I call to mind how 
Sir Lionel Atherton spoke of the in- 
jury that might chance to the King’s 
cause, if any one, even of the officers 
of his Excellency’s army, should at 
present gain knowledge of some things 
mentioned therein. oreover, what 
right have I to make myself acquaint- 
ed with them? It would be a notable 
breach of trust. No, sir, take these 
to your master, who, I should think, 
has sufficient command of his senses 
to understand somewhat of their 
meaning.” 

“ But the Marquis may be dead by 
the time I go back; and without anv 
one to decipher them, the papers will 
be good for nought. I tell you plainly, 
mistress,” he continued, sternly, “if 
his Majesty sutters by Unis, the laut 
will lie at your door.’ 

As he spoke, a thought flashed 
through Courtenay’s mind; she was 
slightly acquainted with a few of the 
Marquis’s officers; she would ask to 
see one of them, using some little 
stratagem to lengthen her stay at the 
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inn, while he was sent for from the 
neighbouring town. She would then 
learn from him if the general were 
really ill, and if this were indeed his 
secretary. 

“T used to know something of one 
or two of his lordship’s officers. I 
wish I could see them. Is Colonel 
Ashton at Bradford?’ 

“Colonel Ashton, mistress,” stam- 
mered the secretary, looking rather 
alarmed. “I believe—that is, I think 
—he was taken prisoner by the Round- 
heads the other day in a skirmish.” 

“Indeed! Well, then, is Captain 
Jones to be spoken with?” 

“Yes—no—I mean, he was killed 
at the same time. I must pray you 
to reconsider your resolution, the 
king’s service requires it, time presses, 
we may be interrupted.” 

“Where is Major Ford?” 

“ Really, mistress, I cannot tell; I 
have not seen him for a long while, I 
believe he was slain too.” 

He was getting very confused, and 
rather red in the face. As he hesi- 
tated, Courtenay grew calmer, and 
still more decided. She liked her 
visitor less and less. What was there 
in her simple questions that seemed 
so to disconcert him? She was deter- 
mined now, come what would, she 
would see one of the officers before she 
yielded. 

“Well, sir,” she said, at last, em- 
phatically, “unless I can speak with 
one of these gentlemen, I shall not 
consent to read the despatches. I will 
not do it on my own responsibility. I 
must bid you farewell now, for I wish 
to be going on my journey.” 

“Stay a moment,” he replied, with 
a startling change of tone, and rising 
hastily from his seat ; ““staya moment, 
mistress; perchance I may find other 
means more powerful for the dliscovery 
of these documents. We shall see.” 
So saying, he left the room. 

Courtenay felt much alarmed, and 
was about to follow him, when he re- 
entered; but with him, to her utter 
horror and astonishment, three or 
four soldiers, grim, determined, well- 
armed, with the fatal Orange scarfs 
across their breasts. 

“TI am betrayed! Thank God, I 
did not yield!” was her exclamation. 

“Ha, mistress! the Lord hath de- 
livered you into my hands!” said the 
pretended secretary, with a_ bitter 
sneer. “ You thought not to find me 


a wolf in sheep’s clothing—I should 
say, a sheep in wolf's clothing. But 
we have found out this foul conspiracy 
with that man of blood, Hertford. 
Now, then, young woman, I’ll thank 
you to make short work with these 
papers ; time enough hath been wasted 
parleying with you.” 

“You have treated me with the 
vilest treachery!” cried Courtenay, 
passionately ; then pausing a moment 
to recover her compostre, she added, 
in a firm tone, “I will give you but 
one answer; be it a matter of life or 
death, God helping me, I will abide 
by it. I will never decipher them.” 

“Sayest thou so, young woman? 
maybe thou’lt find it is a matter of 
life or death; and then, I reckon, 
thou’lt sing a different song.” 

With a mocking smile, he re-seated 
himself at the table, tearing open the 
packet, and glancing eagerly over its 
contents; but it was soon evident 
that he found it impossible to under- 
stand them. 

The soldiers stood behind, silent 
and stern, gloomily regarding Cour- 
tenay, who, restored to her usual calm 
dignity from which she had been 
startled for a moment, followed the 
officer’s example, and took a seat with 
the utmost composure. Her hands 
folded resolutely, and her gaze lofty 
and steadfast, she sat, proudly erect, 
waiting quietly until he should again 
address her. 

After a short pause, he looked up. 
“ Have you not heard of the resolution 
of the Parliament as touching women 
employed as spies or letter-carriers by 
the enemy?” 

“T am quite aware of it,” she an- 
swered, composedly. 

“Then know of your danger, 
and how I might righteously cause 
you to be slain at once. But as I am 
a merciful man, I offer you full par- 
don, if you will but explain the cipher. 
Be advised. I am not to be trifled 
with. Come, you will accept these 
conditions, of course; for, I warn you, 
they are the only ones upon which 
aay can be shown you.” 

“T have already answered you. I 


will perish rather than betray my 
trust.” 

“Very well, young woman, you will 
soon find out with whom you have to 
deal. Your life is the forfeit of your 
obstinate malignity. Yet, I will give 
you one more chance. Bid Captain 
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North to come hither, Corporal Mug- 


gins,” said the “secretary” to one of 


the men, who instantly left the room. 

Was then Harry here? How strange 
—nay, how providential! For might 
he not have power to save her! What 
influence might he not have with this 
man, his brother officer? The very 
thought of life made her colour come 
and go, and her pulses throb feverishly 
with reviving hope. She was so young 
to die, life was very sweet, and she 
had been so happy! More than all— 
and that thought was agony—how 
could she leave Harry ? 

Sick at heart, she waited for his 
coming; longing for his protection 
and his help, yet trembling to think 
of the shock she was about to cause 
him, and of the terrible ordeal she 
knew awaited herself ; for how could 
she endure to see his grief—how could 
she bear to break his heart? 

The minutes past in perfect silence : 
she began to fear he would not come: 
at last, when almost worn out by sus- 
pense, she heard without a well-known 
footstep, and a voice which made her 
shudder, it rang so merrily, for she 
knew that in another moment all that 
joy would be turned into mourning. 

The step came nearer and nearer, 
and nowa loud peal of laughter echoed 
through the passage, which Harr 
smothered with difficulty as he aioek 
He gaily sauntered in, his bright eyes 
perfectly overflowing with mirth ; and 
no sooner did he see the officer, than 
the old wicked look came over his 
face, and he began to yawn in the most 
absurdly exaggerated manner. 

“T crave your pardon, Colonel Syd- 
ney, I am but just awakened; for I 
have been, as you commanded me, to 
hear the golly Sergeant Preach-the- 
gospel hold forth. ’Pon my honour, 
sir, you spoke truly when you said it 
would do me good, for I profess I have 
been enjoying the sweetest slumbers 
ever vouchsafed to mortal man. Al- 
beit, I wonder I was able, for the ser- 
geant, in his pious fury, beat a Bible 
all to pieces, as he was comparing 
Charles Stuart to Pharaoh, or some of 
those old Jews.” 

“Prithee peace, Captain North,” 
replied his superior officer, striving 
to look stern, though he could hardly 
hide a smile ; “I fear thou art but a 
carnal-minded young man. But no 
more of this now. Know you that 
young woman ?” 
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Harry turned, and saw his sister, 
who had risen from her seat and crept 
noiselessly to his side while he was 
speaking. “Courtenay, you here!” 
he exclaimed, lost in amazement. 

She threw her arms round him. 
“O Harry, thank God you are come, 
that I may see you once more before 
I die. But save me, if you can, for 
the sake of Heaven,” she whispered, 
her composure almost forsaking her at 
the sight of that dear brother, upon 
whom, she thought, she was soon to 
look for the last time on earth. 

“Die! save you! what means this! 
how came you here, Courtenay? Sir! 
Colonel Sydney! tell me instantly the 
meaning of all this!” he cried, looking 
perfectly aghast. 

“Tf thou will hold thy peace, Cap- 
tain North,” coolly answered the 
colonel, “I will expound the matter 
unto thee. The Lord be praised for 
helping us to discover the secret coun- 
sel of the wicked; for that letter 
which you intercepted the other day, 
and gave unto me, was from that 
traitor Lionel Atherton—who as a 
roaring lion goeth about seeking whom 
he may devour—and appointed this 
place for your sister to meet the arch- 
malignant Hertford, and to give unto 
him despatches from the aforesaid 
Atherton. So I, being determined to 
defeat their deeds of darkness, came 
hither disguised as Hertford’s secre- 
tary. I hoped thereby to gain, besides 
the papers, some intelligence about a 
few things I wished to know; but the 
damsel proved refractory, so I called 
in my men. I told her of the death 
that awaited her according to the re- 
solution of the Parliament ; but, as I 
am willing to show a tempered 
with mercy, and, as I had feared, the 
=o are written in a cipher 
with which I am not acquainted, I 
offered her life and liberty, would she 
but expound these papers, for she 
confessed that she was able to do so. 
But she obstinately refuseth ; her eyes 
are blinded, she will not listen to rea- 
son; so she must die in her sins; her 
blood be upon her own head. How- 
beit, I bethought me when I saw thee 
yesterday, that being her brother, 
peradventure thou mightest have 
power with her to turn her from des- 
truction; and for this cause I com- 
manded thy presence hither. I will 


a leave awhile to confer with 
ier. 
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An awful change had been wrought 
in Harry’s face in those few minutes. 
It was pale with horror, stern with 
grief and anger, when he fixed his 
ae eyes on his sister, and said, 
with white and quivering lips, “‘Cour- 
tena, 


had 


not another word could he 
aan at first. 


Furious with Lionel for having en- 
gaged her in such a scheme, and with 
Jolonel Sydney for not having before 
made known its discovery; bitterly 
grieved with Courtenay for havin 
consented to deceive him; amaze 
and horror-struck at the danger in 
which she stood, knowing that Colonel 
Sydney's word was law, and his pur- 
pose immovable, and fearing that 
Courtenay’s strong loyalty to her 
cause and indomitable will would not 
waver because of this danger, he stood 
speechless for a while, for no words 
could he find adequately to express 
the passions which raged within him. 

A gulf seemed suddenly to have 
opened at his careless feet. How could 
he have been so insanely blind as not 
to have discovered the real p of 
his sister’s journey, and of Colonel 
Sydney’s scheme? And, horrible re- 
flection, by having unwittingly inter- 
cepted Lionel’s letter, he had been 

ly accessory to Courtenay’s dread- 
ul situation. 

At last, remembering that only a 
few minutes would be allowed him to 
converse with his sister, he addressed 
her, but in more of anger than of love. 
“ Pourtenay, is this so? Courtenay, 
are you t Has your devotion to 
Charles Stuart turned your brain? 
How dared Lionel Atherton engage 
you in his accursed plots? How dared 

ou think of taking his papers? You 
Robe betrayed and deceived me, you 
have, Courtenay—you who never 
played me false before! Do you know 
what you are about? Do you know 
that Colonel ee means truly what 
he says? Do you know that you are 
in danger of your life? Your life !’—— 
His voice faltered; he put out his 
trembling hand and clutched hers 
convulsively. 


“Courtenay, speak, speak; say at 
once you will ; —_ tis not too late. 
See, &clonel Sy ney promises to par- 
don every thing if you will but explain 
the cipher ; he asks only this little 
thing. And what is it to you; what 
matters King or Parliament to you? 
you are worth more than all to me, 
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—s , Courtenay, darling!” he cried 
with growing terror, as he saw her 
look of unconquerable determination. 

Then sternly, as though he would 
have subdued her by his a, 
“Do you hear what I say? hy 
answer you not? You must not— 
nay, I swear you shall not refuse! you 
shall instantly do what I command 
you. Colonel Sydney, of course, my 
sister will read the papers unto you ; 
here, let me have them.” 

He turned towards the table, and 
was about to try and seize the des- 
patches from the Colonel, when his 
impetuosity was checked by his sister’s 
hand laid firmly on his arm. 

Harry’s grief and anger were to 
Courtenay far more terrible than all 
the Colonel’s threats; and she could 
look on death unmoved, but not on 


her brother’s passionate, imploring . 


face. Fear was powerless, but love 
was mighty. But with a silent cry for 
help and strength, she answered 
gently, ‘““ You would not have me be- 
tray the trust reposed in me? You 
would not have me value life more 
than honour? You would not have 
me unworthy of being your sister?” 

“ “ have — = = ~~ I re- 

in you,” wildly broke in Harry ; 
ond what care I for that false traitor, 
Lionel Atherton? The treacherous 
villain, what right had he to interfere 
in our household, and send you on his 
infernal errands? Is your promise to 
him of more value to you than all you 
owe to me? He is not your brother ; he 
is nought to you, so you said but the 
other day; you said—but I have no 
longer faith in your words; he has 
taught you to deceive me! May curses 
light upon him and his plots! I would 
I had him here,” muttered Harry, 
with still deeper imprecations between 
his clenched teeth. 

“Tf you love me not, at least you 
shall obey me. Explain these papers 
directly, Courtenay. I command you. 
Do it at once.” 

“Shall I not obey God rather than 
man?” she replied in the tone that 
never failed to quell her brother. 
“Harry, you have spoken words to 
me I never thought to have heard 
from your lips. But I will bear every 
thing from you now. And I will do 
every thing for you that I may. This 
I cannot, and I will not do. You have 
wronged me, but I will not think of 
this; you have wronged Sir Lionel far 
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more. It was by no entreaty or desire 
of his that I undertook to give his 

pers to the Marquis of Hertford; 
he was loth to let me go ; ’twas I that 
offered to take them, and I that pre- 
vailed upon him against his will to 
send me; he would not consent at 
first, twas all my doing ; you should 
not blame him, blame me if you will 
Mine own Harry,” she exclaimed, 
in a voice of passionate tenderness ; 
“you know I love you; you know it 
in your heart, though you havedoubted 
it in words you ought never to have 
uttered ; think you that for Sir Lionel 
Atherton’s sake I would have done 
ought to anger you? Nay, in truth, 
for himalone I never would have taken 
his despatches ; I owe indeed more to 
you than tohim; Sir Lionel is nought 
to me; I repeat it; you are more to 
me than all—all but my God and my 
king. And for the Good Cause I am 
reac Y 7 willing to suffer ; the Lord 
will help me to be faithful unto death. 
My brother, you must let me go; I 
was prepared for this. I knew what 
to look for if discovered. But, oh, 
Harry, Harry! may God help me now, 
this is worse than death,” she mur- 
mured, for he had clasped her hands 
tightly, and was looking in her face 
with such an agony of supplication, 
that she had need in truth of strength 
more than human to resist saying the 
word that would change his piteous 
grief into an ecstasy of joy and grati- 
tude. 

He besought her as though he was 
pleading with her for his life. “ Cour- 
tenay, sister, have you no pity? Is 
this your love? Will you leave me all 
alone—me, your only brother? Have 
you no pity for me? Have I not cared 
for you more than for any other being 
upon earth? Have I not made your 
life as happy as any life can be? Has 
any one loved you as I have? Is this 
the way you repay me for what I have 
done for you? Will you break my 
heart? If all is forgotten, then by the 
love of our dead mother, by the love 
of heaven, I entreat you.” 

“O brother!” she cried, pale and 
trembling, in bitter anguish, but with 
unshaken resolution; “I pray you 
peace; make not our parting harder 
with words like these. Mine own 
darling, Heaven knows what you have 
been to me; for your sake I would 
live, but for the sake of God and my 
king I must die. I know I owe almost 
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every thing to you, much love and 
duty ; but more’”—— 

“Ts it your duty to set me thus at 
nought?” exclaimed Harry, passion- 
ately ; “ yo talk about your love and 
duty, why do you not show them? 
Why do you not obey me? Fool that 
I was to believe a woman’s words, 
when were they aught but false! 
False and hard-hearted you are, like 
the rest of your sex, cruel and un- 
pute; you are no sister of mine! 

am wearied of asking you, but you 
shall answer me now—tell me, yes or 
no, will you explain the cipher?” 

“No,” she replied, sternly, the 
colour rushing back into her cheeks at 
words such as none had ever before 
dared to utter to Courtenay North— 
words that at another time she never 
would have borne. 

Then Harry, with a frantic cry— 
“Die, then, rash girl, die in your 
folly!” broke from her, and was about 
to rush from the room, when, turning 
back for a last look, the next instant 
he had clasped her in his arms, in a 
passion of sobs and tears. 

“O Harry, Harry, what mean ye to 
we and to break my heart!” 

er anger could not survive his; 
and again and again she kissed him, 
and strove, but all in vain, to soothe 
him in his agony of grief. 

Colonel Sydney became impatient. 
He had been perplexing himself with 
the papers, until he grew savage with 
being ed in all his attempts to 
read them. “I will wait no longer. 
Have you made up your mind, youn 
woman? Have you considered wel 
what your brother hath been saying? 
Here are the despatches; decipher 
them, and you shall have your liberty 
at once. ask you once more, and [ 
warn you, it is for the last time. Will 
you accept my terms?” 

“ And once more I answer, Never,” 
said Courtenay, with dauntless cou- 


rage. 
“Very well—Corporal Muggins, let 


” 


two files load and draw up 

Harry sprang forward and caught 
hold of the officer’s arm—“ For God’s 
sake, Colonel Sydney, hear me! If 
you have the heart of a man, have 
pity on my sister! Show mercy if you 
would have mercy shown you in your 
last hour! God deal with you as you 
deal with her! Have you no pity for 
a woman? O Colonel Sydney, think 


think if it was your sister!” : 
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“Young man,” he answered, haugh- 
tily, “your language is most unbecom- 
ing. Have I not once and again offered 
your sister mercy, and hath she not 
as often obstinately refused it! And 
is it not the will of the Lord that we 
should utterly destroy and root out 
the wicked from the land, both man 
and woman, young and old, with the 
edge of the sword? I must not do the 
Lord’s work negligently. Moreover, 
you fail in your respect to the Parlia- 


Parliament!” cried 
Harry, almost beside himself. 

The Colonel. started, and for a mo- 
ment looked utterly astounded, while 
the soldiers stood petrified with horror 
at beholding, as t ae, the dis- 
covery of Captain North’s concealed 
malignancy, and cast up their eyes to 
heaven, as if expecting some awful 
judgment to fall at once upon the 
offender. 

“Oh, Captain North,” said Sydney, 
with a sarcastic smile, speaking in his 
usual cool tone, and affecting not to be 
surprised, though in truth he was 
much so; “you have, then, at last 
shown yourself in your true colours, 
have you? Ithought as much. I can 
see through it all; you are in ames 
with the malignants as well as that 
Jezebel, your sister. Very well, young 
man. I shall report you at head-quar- 
ters ; you may be sure of that. And 
verily, I doubt not but what you will 
be hanged as a shy Now, sir, give 
up your sword. Do you hear me, 
Captain North? give up your sword, 
instantly !” 

Harry drew his sword. His first 
impulse was to plunge it into the 
Colonel's heart ; but a second thought 
convinced him of the madness of striv- 
ing against such fearful odds; and, tak- 
ing his weapon by the point,he sullenly 
presented it to his superior officer. 

Sydney took it ; then turning to his 
corporal, “ Cause the men to load and 
draw up in the field at the back of the 
house—hold, I will see to it myself. 
Two of you stay here to guard the 


prisoners. ; 

“Colonel Sydney,” cried Harry, 
with one more frantic effort to save 
his sister—“ shoot me, take my life if 

ou will, but spare hers! O spare her, 
el pity on us both”—— _ He could 
not speak for tears; and, in his ex- 
tremity, he fell on his knees, and 
seized the Colonel’s hand. 


“Peace, young man,” answered 
Sydney, stern and unmoved as ever, 
roughly snatching away his hand from 
Harry’s grasp; “ peace, if you would 
not have me order the soldiers to re- 
move you from the room. Nay, not 
another word ; be silent, I command 
you,” he added, as Harry was about 
again to implore mercy. 

Silent and despairing, Harry rose ; 
with one look at the Colonel—such a 
look, that Sydney, unable to meet the 
gaze of those piercing eyes, turned 
away, and went up to Courtenay, who, 
if anxious for the success of her 
brother’s entreaties, was still more so 
that he should not by them further 

rovoke the displeasure of his co- 
onel. 

“Woman, I have offered you mercy; 
you know the consequences of your 
refusal. See,” he continued, pointing 
to the timepiece which stood opposite, 
“it wanteth ten minutes to the hour. 
When it striketh, you die.” With 
these words he left the room. 

Harry threw himself into a chair, 
covering his face with his hands, per- 
fectly exhausted by the violence of his 
emotion ; while Courtenay, kneeling 
beside him, laid her head upon his 
shoulder. 

“You will not refuse my last re- 
quest?” she whispered. 

He could not speak ; but removed 
one hand from before his face, and put 
it into hers. 

“You will forgive Sir Lionel? You 
will not think he has had any share in 
this? ’Twas all mine own doing, and 
I alone must bear the consequence. I 
pray you, dear brother, not to reproach 

1im ; he will have sorrow enough. And 

tell him, if he blames himself, which 
in truth, I fear he will, not to grieve 
for me ; for I die joyfullyfor God and 
my king, and say that it is through no 
fault of his that I was brought to this ; 
and if it were, I would freely forgive 
him. Poor Lionel!” she sighed, as 
something told her in her inmost 
heart that though he was nought to 
her, yet she was very much to him. 
“ Harry, you will promise?” 

He was silent. 

“ Harry, my dying request!” 

“a pases” he murmured, almost 
inaudibly. 

“ But, oh!” he cried, bitterly, sud 
denly raising his head, and clasping 
his hands ; “if there be a God in hea- 
ven, He will execute vengeance 
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upon your murderers! You shall be 
avenged !” 

“Not by your hand, Harry! and I 
pray God rather to forgive them, and 
to turn them from the error of their 
ways.” 

“Courtenay!” exclaimed Harry, a 
moment after, with a look of passionate 
love and sorrow, “can you forgive 
me ?” 

“You, Harry! what have I to for- 
ive? Have you not always been the 
indest of brothers?” 

“Tt was my doing,” he answered, in 

a stifled voice; “you know ’twas I 
who intercepted the letter—twas I 
who betrayed you to your enemies. 
Would to God I had died first!” he 
groaned. “But I knew not what I 
was doing. I thought it was my duty. 
O, can you ever forgive me?” 

“Sweetheart, indeed I forgive you. 
You could not tell; how could you? 
You thought it right to act as you 
have done. And Harry, you will for- 
give me, when, in times past, I have 
been unkind or hasty”’—— 

“ Courtenay, Courtenay!” he cried, 
with a fresh burst of grief; “speak 
not like this! you will break my heart! 
you have ever been the best of sisters! 
O what shall I do? how shall I live 
without you? And I have been very 
wrong ; I have spoken such cruel, un- 
kind words ; I knew not what I said, 
in truth I meant them not; darling, 
you know I love you more than all the 
world besides.” 

She checked his further self-re- 
proaches with a kiss. “Think no more 
of it, dear; I know you spoke thus 
only because you cared for me.” 

arry said no more; but passion- 
ately pressed his sister to his heart, 
then turning away, he again buried his 
face in his hands, and seemed to fall 
into a stupor of despair. He had been 
revolving in his mind wild projects of 
escape ; but convinced of the utter 
impracticability of all, he felt that now 
there was no hope. An awful silence 
filled the room. 

The clock struck One. 

The hour had come. Courtenay 
must die. 

She heard, and rose from her knees. 
Taking Harry’s hand in hers, she said 
softly, “Come.” 

“Nay,” he exclaimed, in a hoarse 
whisper ; “I cannot; it would kill 
me. Yet, oh that I could die too!” 
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“Even must it be so? Then, sweet- 
heart, may God help us now to say 
farewell.” 

“No, no,” he cried, vehemently, 
starting to his feet, “they shall not 
separate us! they shall not take you 
from me! I will come.” 

And so Courtenay, with Harry 
clinging to her arm, and guarded by 
the two soldiers, went forth to die. 

In a little field at the back of the 
house, shaded by trees, the men were 
drawn up with loaded carabines, wait- 
ing for their victim. 

She came, with firm step and regal 
bearing ; the colour had not left her 
cheek, nor the brightness her eye, and 
involuntary exclamations of wonder 
and admiration escaped many of the 
beholders. 

“ Verily, brother Habakkuk,” whis- 
pered one soldier to another, “I mar- 
vel to see a woman meet death with 
such bravery. Were I the colonel now, 
methinks I could find it in my heart 
to pardon her, which I never thought 
to say of a malignant. Howbeit, as 
Saul displeased the Lord by sparing 
Agag, the king of the Amalekites, per- 
adventure I might have transgressed 
in this thing.” 

“Young woman,” said Colonel Syd- 
ney, coming forward to meet her, 
“though it be at the eleventh hour, 
yet even now will I show you mercy, 
if you will but repent and hearken 
unto my counsel.” 

“Trouble me not,” she answered ; 
“T am ready to die. Yet one favour 
I would ask; my brother hath dis- 

leased you, but I pray you forgive 
him, he knew not what he said; he 
meant not to anger you; he was led 
away by his feelings. I will answer 
for it he is no Royalist; he is faithful 
to the Parliament, believe me. I be- 
seech you grant this my dying request, 
that he may not have sorrow upon 
sorrow.” 

“ Nay, verily,” he sternly replied ; 
“the young man hath trespassed 
gene ; It is meet that he should 

e made an example of. Yet hold—I 
will pardon him, if you will read the 
despatches ; albeit, he deserveth heavy 

unishment. Perchance for your 
rother’s sake you will consent ?” 

“ God forgive you,” was her answer, 
while an expression of bitter grief 
nan over her face, “for refusing the 
ast prayer of a dying woman. I have 
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now but one more word to say; I die 
as I have lived, loyal to my church 
and my king.” 

She left the ae, and went to- 
wards Harry, who was leaning against 
a tree, almost unconscious of what was 

ing around him. “ Mine own dear 
other, farewell ; may God bless you, 
and comfort you, my darling !” 

“ Sweetheart,” he whispered faintly, 
as he embraced her for the last time, 
“you have been the best sister that 
ever a man had—the comfort of m 
life—I have not loved you as I should. 
O, Courtenay, I am dying”—— 

He swooned away, and would have 
fallen; but his sister caught him in 
her arms, and assisted by one of the 
soldiers, laid him on the ground. She 
longed to bring him back to life; but 
she might not stay, the colonel could 
scarcely control his impatience, and it 
was better so. Harry was thus merci- 
fully spared a sight which would have 
been present to his eyes for evermore. 
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So with one look she turned; and 
felt that now the bitterness of death 
was passed, and the fiery ordeal was 
over. Now earth, and all its sufferin 
were left behind, and heaven and al 
its glories were before her. 

hey placed her on the spot where 
she must kneel, and were about to bind 
her eyes, but she so earnestly prayed 
that she might look death face to face, 
that the colonel, seeing her unshaken 
courage, granted her this little favour. 

And now all was ready, and Sydney, 
placing a handkerchief in her hand 
instructed her to give the death signal 
by letting it drop. 

Falling on her knees, for a moment 
she looked stedfastly up into heaven. 
Then with a joyful smile, and a firm 
voice, she cried, ““O Lord, in Thee have 
I trusted. I shall never be con- 
founded.” 

And with these words she gave the 
sign. 





I aM an old bachelor. 

“Very absurd.” “Quite prepos- 
terous.” “Then we know what to 
expect.” “So like his sex.” “Of 
course he’ll abuse us.” Such are the 
exclamations which, with my mind’s 
ears—(we talk of mind’s eyes, why 
not of mind’s ears t)—I hear, as your 
paper-knife, my dear Miss Priscilla, 
cuts open this page, and your eyes 
fall on the woela, “T am an old ce. 
chelor.” Some people would have 
expected the very reverse of these 
ejaculations. They in pity—quite 
misdirected—for the supposed lone 
condition of the unmarried woman of 
a certain age would have imagined 
that she would jump at the announce- 
ment and scarcely be able to conceal 
her satisfaction at having one more 
celibate, old or young, introduced to 
her. Alas! [ say it without any such 
hope. I, who adore the sex—who 
could sacrifice every thing for its fa- 
vour, even my slippers, even, yes 
even my daily Havanna, announce, 
with no satisfaction, with no chuckle, 
with no expectation of a rush upon 
me, such as my sisters overpowered 
me with when “their dear Charley” 
returned home for the vacation,— 
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I who look on Benedict as an inhabit- 
ant of at least two heavens higher 
than my ignominious purgatory, de- 
clare with the bitterest and most 
shame-faced despair, that I am an 
antiquated Coelebs. 

For in this case, alas! the present 
tense includes the future. Once an 
old bachelor, always an old bachelor. 
Once slippered and dressing-gowned, 
once a tenant of chambers, once nook- 
ed in a corner of a club-room, once 
driven to dye, to a false tooth, to a 
scratch-wig, to a padded waistcoat, 
and Hymen waves his torch at you 
with as impudent a jeer as any meng 
of London. The regular old bache- 
lor never marries—at least never till 
he reaches his dotage—and the old 
maid knows it; and if there is one 
creature she hates more than another, 
it is the old bachelor. 

It is certainly true that, as a gene- 
ral rule, the old maid and the old ba- 
chelor donot consort. They have too 
much the same consciousness, the 
same place in society, the same field, 
and, in spite of a difference of sex, 
the old maid and old bachelor are 
generally competitors for the same 
object. There is not room for both. 
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If ay have one confirmed celibate at 
you cannot have two. If 
Puinese Ge Grubb, Esq., of the Albany, 
dines at the top of your table, it is a 
little too much to have Miss Bridg et 
(I beg her pardon, she has the — 
rank of Mrs.) Ague at the bottom. 
Like haunches of venison, pieieante, 
and turbots, people in this false social 
oe me ome singly at the festive 
uet. There may be other rea- 
sons why Ccelebs masculine, and 
Ceelebs feminine clash rather than 
assimilate. It is not my object to 
probe, but rather to note the fact. It 
is certain that Mr. Luke, is gallant to 
the young ladies, and equally certain 
that, Miss Tabitha is radiant to the 
Younes men. The reason is obvious. 
uke, in spite of his wig and his 
pedding, believes himself a young, 
cause an unmarried, man ; and Miss 
Tabitha, to whom the family Bible 
has conveniently failed to descend, 
has taken two score years and ten to 
reach nine-and-thirty, and resolutely 
intends to stay there for another 
decade. 

It is charming to view the artless 
simplicity with which Miss Tabitha 
treats the youth of the other sex. At 
five-and- ain could still afford 
to call them “ “T like boys,” 
she then said, we a candour which 
surprised no one, and some of the 
“boys” wickedly translated “like” 
into “love,” when Miss Tabitha turn- 
ed full upon them her yet unfaded, 
yet celebrated eyes. At forty, the 

‘boys” became “young men” again, 
and she was so interested in their 
oe “A most romising young 

an” “a dashing fellow” she said, as 
co. prominent feature betrayed the 
enthusiasm with which she warmed. 
How she wept over the lists of killed 
and wounded from the Crimea! How 
thoroughly she was versed in nauti- 
cal affairs, when the First Lieutenant 
was talking to her! How playfully 
she rallied Edward on his g, and 
brought out the few obsolete terms 
which had been slang in her day! 
Her day, indeed! Was not that her 
day ? hen, at Sate S09, the period 
of a woman’s first dotage, she turned 
positively silly, and flattered the 
young men, and even flirted with 
them. But at fifty her interest be- 
came motherly. Yes, motherly. Alas! 

r Tabitha, she could bear it no 
onger, and motherly she must be to 
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some one, and a youth of five-and- 
twenty was at about the proper age 
for her maternal interest. 

But whatever be the relations of 
old maids and old bachelors, I beg to 
say that they do not at all apply to 
my case. Were it otherwise, I should 
not be writing this paper. I am an 
admirer, I might almost say, a lover— 
of old maids. Their very age is a re- 
commendation in my eyes. They have 
“done” life, they have gathered in a 
full garner of experience ; without the 
cares of babies, servants and peram- 
bulators, they have as much expe- 
rience of society—often more—than 
the married woman. They are still 
open to tender approaches—they 
sometimes invite them; but they 
have none of the dangers which sur- 
round youth and beauty. No mamma 
asks your intentions, no brother pre- 
pares to call you a scoundrel, no fa- 
ther makes inquiries as to your income, 
when you turn pretty compliments to 
Miss Tabitha ; and if she cannot blush, 
she can still simper ; and if she can- 
not look back love, she can give you 
your change in a smart repartee. It 
is then in no spirit of detraction, ridi- 
cule, or raillery that I approach this 
— subject, on which no pen has 
hitherto ventured to enlarge. Itis as 
a philosopher, a moralist, an admirer, 
and a sincere well-wisher, that I take 
up the glove in favour of my pendents 
in the other sex. I have always con- 
sidered gallantry to the sex to be the 
especial duty of my celibate position, 
and while at my niece’s my photo- 
graph aang next to that of her maid- 
en aunt Barbara, I cannot think it 
eae to breathe a word against 
those who at fifty have rocked no 
head upon their bosoms, and whose 
lips at sixty are as unsullied as the 
leaves of any Virginian creeper. 

“But there are no old maids,” cries 
Honoria, indignantly. “There may be 
afew senior persons’’—the word “old” 
is as unknown = Honoria as the fly- 
leaf of the family Bible—“ who have 
escaped the t ldo of tyrannical 
man, but”——. My dear Miss Ho- 
noria, had you been a Fijian, a 
Frenchwoman, a Hindoo, or a He- 
brew, youcould have made that decla- 
ration in the presence of the stanch- 
est of Quakers. When, in the Fiji 
islands, a lady attains the age of 
thirty without suiting herself with a 
mate, she is converted into—venison. 
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When in France, a female reaches 
nine-and-thirty (for guarante ans is 
essentially wn dge marié) she is con- 
verted into a chanoinesse, wears the 
best of black silk gowns, and employs 
what time is left her from her devo- 
tions in tutoring her nieces how to 
receive the overtures of the other sex 
with becoming repulsion. Among 
the Hindoos and Hebrews old maids 
are simply impossible. The daugh- 
ters of the former are married by 
law—they must be married, there is 
no help for them, and it becomes— 
oh! happy land, sighs Clarissa—the 
legal duty of the nearest male relative 
to jind a husband for them. If no 
consideration of wealth or appear- 
ance can induce the young houri to 
accept the suitors selected for her, if 
she reach the mature age of twelve 
without having eaten sufficient cold 
udding to settle her affections, it is 
incumbent on her papa and brothers 
to summon all the young men of their 
acquaintance to a festive entertain- 
ment, called by the pretty name of 
Sway ane vara, or “Free choice,” 
and make the maiden the prize of the 
ee prowess. The youths shoot 
or her, just as volunteer riflemen 
might shoot for the smile of Lady 
Clementina, and he who wins her is 
bound to take her. One can under- 
stand that in such a trial, the com- 
petitors, like boys in a donkey race, 
generally strive to do their worst ra- 
ther than their best, for twelve in 
— represents thirty in Eng- 


Lastly, I will ask, who ever saw an 
old Jew maid? What young man 
having disposed, by driblets, of his 
expectancies to Moshesh Benusury, 
ever saw in his house a Hebrew maid- 
en past thirty. The maids of Judah 
all marry, and the daughter of Jeph- 
thah could have taken death more 
quietly, if she had only been a Mrs. 
instead of a Miss. To die a maid is 
a reproach which no true Hebrew 
can bear to contemplate, and what- 
ever be the difficulty of procuring hus- 
bands among the dogs of Christians, 
the children of Israel always manage 
to clap up an uncle, if they cannot get 
a cousin. Indeed, those who read 
and understand their Bibles, will 
fully appreciate the impossibility of 
such an institution ; and while the 
Scriptures afford an example of al- 
most every. possible condition of life, 
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an old maid is not to be found in 
them, though some few females were 
married at what we should now call 
a “certain age.” 

Yes, Miss Honoria, old maids are 
the privilege of the Anglo-Saxon race 
—a glorious privilege, like Magna 
Charta, Habeas Corpus, Trial by Jury, 
and the Chiltern Hundreds. 

But let me go more philosophically 
into this most interesting subject. If it 
betrue,as Pope says, that “the proper 
study of mankind is man,” it would 
seem to follow that woman is an im- 
proper study for mankind, whatever 
she may befor womankind. But what 
a terrible announcement this would be 
to modern novelists in general, and 
those of the domestic school in parti- 
cular. What a fearful consideration 
for Mr. Charles Reade, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, Mr. George Eliot (if the last 
gentleman be not a lady), and others 
of less note, who have given their lives 
up to the contemplation of the heart 
feminine! How can they bear to be 
told that for so many years they have 
been engaged in a highly improper 
pursuit ? And with what flying colours 
would the misogynist come off, if such 
a proposition could be proved? But 
since our phiuanthropistsand our Quar- 
terly Reviewers have given this study 
their sanction ; since even our House 
of Commons have not considered the 
crimes and the requirements of tha 
crinoline sex unworthy of their dv- 
bates, I can with little diffidence 
announce the fact that from my your 
—my boyhood even—upwards, I have 
devoted myself tothe study of woman. 
No doubt the fact of my being an old 
bachelor is the natural consequence of 
the depth of these studies ; no doubt 
the shade of Malthus would leap for 
joy, if every man living had the time 
and the will to devote himself to an 
unbiassed consideration of the other 
sex. I am bound to confess that I 
have found the study a most unsatis- 
factory one. Not that the subject is 
not the most charming that can be se- 
lected for the oe ic mind, so se- 
ductive indeed that the least studious 
youth who lights his pipe with the 
eaves of Horace, and his fire with 
pages of Euclid, who never keeps ac- 
counts because addition and subtrac- 
tion are too laborious for his brain, 
and who finds even the penny-a-liner’s 
paragraph too hard for mental diges- 
tion, can yet ponder on it in his pri- 
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vate moments, and delight to impart 
to his companions the results of his 
contemplations, but that the effect of 
such a study on the mind is ruinous 
to the peace of its pursuer. Just as 
the continuous study of theology and 
science tends too often to make scep- 
tics of the deepest thinkers, so that of 
the fair sex destroys for ever our faith 
in the great religion ofromance. We 
were brought up to believe in smiles 
and glances, tears and fainting fits ; 
to think that Laura’s hysterics were 
the spontaneous and involuntary con- 
sequence of the cruel suspense and ex- 
citement to which Arthur had sub- 
jected her, and a sure sign that she 
loved him in her heart of hearts, what- 
ever that may be. We go into the 
matter, and find that the next day 
she will treat Captain Charles to pre- 
cisely the same scene, and with pre- 
cisely the same object, which, in our 
vile scepticism wedenominate “draw- 
ing-on.” We grew up in the faith 
that Clara’s heart was indeed broken. 
Kants and Strausses that we are, we 
now declare that we do not believe 
in the existence of broken hearts at 
all. We never suspected that Celia’s 


inelancholy was put on with her dia- 


mond ring, and that she had not some 
deep canker gnawing at her heart. 
We never dreamed, in the days of our 
jaithfulness, that simple Edith, of 
seventeen, studied the effect of her 
crinoline before the cheval glass, and 
that Ada learned that modest smile 
by heart. Alas! the illusion is gone. 
We do not believe one whit less in 
the goodness and sweetness and en- 
durance of woman ; but we know that 
women have two natures, and that in 
keeping the better one for our society 
they may do us a great honour, but 
they also play us a shameful trick. 
We do not say that they are purposely 
hypocritical in their conduct towards 
us, but we do assert, that in their re- 
lations with their own sex, they are 
not always the sweet, unselfish, en- 
during creatures that we take them 
to be. It is not exactly deceit that 
makes the difference. Woman was 
inade for man and not for woman, and 
itis hernature toshow to man her best, 
and conceal from him her worst, points. 
It is also natural that, if only by way 
of relief, she should give her own sex 
her worst, and keep her best for man. 
Nor is she always interested in doing 
so. It is not alone to her lovers an 
VOL. LVI.—NO. COOXXXVI. 
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admirers that she displays all the soft 

ualities which she knows must please 
them, but even to her husband, her 
father, and brother, she has a more 
womanly bearing (as we are accus- 
tomed to call it) than to her own sex. 
Oh ! if the adorer who is thinking, 
in his despair, of Waterloo Bridge or 
a brace of pistols, could but see the 
enchantress behind the scenes, and 
watch her in her own room, in her 
conduct to her sisters, her mother, her 
maid especially, but most of all to her 
rival ;—if he could see the mask of 
amiability fail off with the wreath in 
her hair, and find how different she 
was there, I believe that coroners 
would have less work to do by half— 
for men are fools enough to hang them- 
selves for love ; women never do so. It 
is all very well, Lucy, to talk of Miss 
Sallowtint’s rouge and Mrs. Rednose’s 
powder ; you know very well that 
your simper is just as faise, your pre- 
tended “sacrifices” just as much 
shams, and youruniversal benevolence 
justas much put on, and unfortunately 
not so easily detected. 

It has been proved statistically that 
thereare more women bornin the world 
than men. Strong-minded ladies take 
this majority as a proof that the world 
was made for their sex. Others ad- 
vance it in defence of polygamy as a 
divine institution. Modern physiolo- 
gists tell us simply that the female 
is more difficult to rear than the male, 
and must therefore be supplied in 
larger numbers. However this may 
be, it is certain that polygamy was the 
rule of nations till Christianity gave 
a higher place to woman. But among 
ancient nations, polygamy in one form 
or another made old-maidism impos- 
sible. There have been times and 
countries where there was even a 
famine of feminines, if I may so call 
it ; and men who, after all, get on 
badly without the othersex, have even 
resorted to violent measures to meet 
the demand. The little affair of the 
Benjaminites, the case of the Sabine 
ladies, and more recently the impor- 
tation of live female stock to our co- 
lonies, are instances of this, and it 
certainly seems in favour of the argu- 
ment of the strong-minded women, 
that history gives no instance of the 
ladies combining to carry off to their 
homes anwmnber of unguarded youths. 
In the history of modern society, how- 
ever, if it be ever written, we might 
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find some such instances, especially 
in the dancing-season at watering- 
places. Polygamy, therefore, militat- 
ed against old-maidism, and we might 
as well expect to hear of a Mormonite 
old maid, as of Circassian maidens 
combing their grey hairs. But when 
monogamy came into fashion, a new 
difficulty arose. This was first met 
by making old-maidism compulsory 
on the surplus portion of the female 
population. Establishments of vestals 
were formed in Rome, and perpetual 
virgins among the Celts had the honour 
of waiting upon the sun and moon— 
apee substitute for a husband, after 
In Christian countries, again, 
convents were formed for the recep- 
tion of the superfluous damsels who 
either could not, would not, or were 
notallowed to marry, the plain daugh- 
ters in large families, the dowerless, 
the red-haired, the potato-nosed, and 
so forth. Iam willing to admit that 
in the strictly literal sense of the 
words these vestals and recluses must 
be called old maids, in spite of my 
assertion that old-maidism was a mo- 
dern phenomenon ; but if any one 
will think for a moment what they 
understand by that obnoxious term, 
and then compare it with what the 
have read of nuns and vestals, I thin 
they will admit that there is a wide 
difference between them. An old 
maid, to my mind, is a social, if not 
always a sociable, character, and nuns 
and vestals were neither social nor 
sociable. They were out of the pale 
of society, could have little influence 
upon it, and, therefore, in a social 
point of view, cannot interest us. 
Another mode of saving society 
from a deluge of elderly unmarried 
ladies, and unprotected females, at the 
period of the establishment of mono- 
my, was that of providing portions 
or daughters. It is true that this 
custom was found among the - 
ists as well. It always has been 
elt that whether a woman eat little 
or much, she must cost a certain sum 
to clothe, and therefore selfish, ty- 
rannical man has generally reflected 
before taking a being, however lovely, 
to his bosom, whether he could pay 
for extra flounces and Honiton lace. 
And selfish, tyrannical man has gener- 
ally succeeded in obtaining somesmall 
sum with the lovely being, in order 
that her wardrobe might not disturb 
his peace of mind. here this was 


wanting, the friends of the bride sup- 
plied her, as best they could, with ap- 
parel enough to last for many a long 
year, and this is the origin of the 
trousseau and the wedding presents. 
Indeed, the pees young ladies 
were every whit as difficult to dispose 
of asthe monogamic. The Hindu, for 
instance, was allowed four wives by 
law, but he rarely encumbered him- 
self with more than two; and so great 
at length grew the despair of Hindu 
mammas and papas, that, sooner than 
be surrounded in their old age by a 
bevy of elderly virgins, they com- 
mitted their infant daughters to the 
waves ofthe Ganges. Under the mo- 
nogamic system, however, the mar- 
riage portion extended to a bribe, and 
as men are avaricious and mercenary, 
as well as selfish and tyrannical, the 
bribe succeeded, and the glorious in- 
stitution of old-maidism still remained 
unknown. 

It was reserved for the Anglo-Saxon 
race to lay the foundation stone of 
this grand prerogative, and therefore 
without further to do, I may pass to 
consider how old maids came to be 
in this blessed realm, and its offshoot, 
America. There is something first of 
all in the Teutonic race, because, 
though by no means common there, 
old maids are found in Germany. 
They there take one of two forms. 
In the neighbourhood of the univer- 
sities, and in scientific circles, we find 
a few excellent women living under 
the protection of their brothers, who 
areinvariably professors of some sort. 
These Fraulein, born in blue, and in 
an odour of mingled philosophy and 
tobacco smoke, are transcendentally 
spiritual. They write poetry of the 
ecstatic, and prose of the costiveschool, 
and correspond with the Schillers, 
Goethes, and Humboldts of their 
day. They have sometimes been 
lovel = the German model) in 

aie ut all trace of their spring 
te is lost in a sear (and not over- 
clean) autumnal decay. They are ut- 
terly regardless of dress, and read a 
- deal of English literature in the 

auchnitz edition. They have gene- 
rally a deficiency of hair, but wear 
no caps. They attend the lectures at 
the university with note-books, and 
talk a good deal of esthetics in the 
evening. 

The otherclass of German old maids 
consistsof the maidsof honour. Every 
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small princess(and theirnameis legion 
in Germany) has one or more Hof- 
dame about her. They are generally 
ee poor and very spiky, but of ter- 

ibly old family, and a distant con- 
nexion with royalty of some kind. 
Sometimes they take to English and 
zsthetics—sometimes to French and 
freedom of morals. The former class 
are for ever raving about scenery, 
draw a little, live on the crumbs of 
the ducal table, and toady everybody. 
The lady of the latter class, far less 
respectable, formssmall céteries of her 
own, playsrival tothemarried women, 
and circulates all the gossip that the 
miniature court of Dunsinkopf-Toll- 
hausen can give rise to. 

But the effects of raceare seen much 
more prominently in the production 
of old maids. It was lately estimated 
that, in the colonization of America, 
the French, the Dutch, the Germans, 
and the English, had about an equal 
chance ; and it was further proved 
that the last had beat all the rest in 
rapidity of population. This is no 
place to go into the causes of this 
phenomenon, but we may gather from 
it that Anglo-Saxon familiesare larger 
than any others. There never has 
been a doubt of it. We only wanted 
statistics to prove it, and the coloni- 
zation of North America has supplied 
these. Une famille Anglaise is, 
abroad, the synonyme for a large fa- 
mily ; and a large family generally 
consists of more daughters than sons. 
If women are more numerous than 
men, it follows that the more the po- 
pulation increases, the more the pro- 
portion of female to male must in- 
crease too. Every one knows that, 
considering our climate, our area, our 
rate of mortality, and so forth, the 
English population increases more ra- 
pidly than any other, and hence—for 
one thing—the large number of fe- 
males for whomit would beimpossible 
to find husbands. 

But there are deeper causes yet for 
the existence of old-maidism in this 
country. I suspect that Mr. Malthus 
has something to do with it, and that 
if there are more unmarried women, 
there are also more unmarried men in 
these islands than elsewhere. It is 
certain that we have not the same 
eagerness for wedlock that they have 
abroad. Celibacy is encouraged in 
the one sex by the clubs, the univer- 
sities, the inns of court, and the ge- 
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nerally comfortable arrangements for 
Celebs. Marriage is the last step an 
Englishman contemplates ; he must 
have got on, have settled his income, 
before he can resolve to put his head 
under that roseate yoke. In the other 
sex celibacy is encouraged by the li- 
berty given to the young lady, and 
the restrictions imposed on the mar- 
ried woman. Abroad marriage is an 
emancipation for a girl. She who 
has been tied to her mother’s or cha- 
ron’s side for years, can then flap 
er wings, and flap them she does 
with a liberty which too often ap- 
proaches licence. On the continent 
marriage is the threshold of life to a 
woman—in England it is the ter- 
minus. With it the three volumes 
end—the romance, the amusement, 
the freedom of life is gone when the 
~ gold ring has circled the finger. 
enceforward nurses, servants, and 
weekly bills are all that may engross 
the young woman’s mind. What 
wonder then if a girl puts off from 
year to year the final step? What 
wonder if, believing in her own powers, 
she who has flirted too much, to care 
deeply for any one, goes on refusing 
applicant after applicant, till they 
leave off applying. I feel certain of 
it, that half our old maids could, if 
they would, attribute their desolation 
to some such folly and vanity as this, 
and to the desire to enjoy their free- 

dom as long as possible. 
Another cause is to be found in the 
system of long engagements. There 
is no other country in the world where 
Arthur and Laura can go on from 
year to year waiting for something to 
turn up. Here again we can look 
on old-maidism with national pride. 
There is no other country where two 
young people are allowed to know one 
another well before they marry, and 
to get disgusted with one another, and 
throw it up if they choose after an en- 
zagement of years. The fact is that 
aura likes being engaged, and her 
facile mother is fond of Arthur, and 
looks to his getting on in the Seal and 
Tape office with confident interest. 
In three years he will receive his three 
hundred a-year with prospect of a rise 
from year to year. Laura is willing 
and happy to wait three years. Things 
turn out differently, and she waits six. 
Meanwhile, lest Arthur should think 
too much of himself, or perhaps with 
a view to “ bringing him on, she 
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enters into a little meaningless flirta- 
tion with Fitzdoodle of the Chande- 
liers, the crack regiment of the Guards. 
Arthur bears it awhile, but at last 
can stand it no longer. Fitzdoodle 
has a moustache—Arthur has none. 
Fitzdoodle has his club—Arthur has 
only his name down at one. Fitz- 
doodle is a first rate-waltzer ; Laura 
tells Arthur that he turns round like 
a figure on an organ. In short Fitz- 
doodle makes Arthur feel his inferi- 
ority, and foolish Laura, rather worn 
out with six years of waiting, makes 
him feel it even more. What then ? 
Arthur thinks of honour, tries to grow 
a moustache, and goes to a dancing- 
master? Nota bit of it. He is too 
old, and grown too selfish to trouble 
himself about such things. He quar- 
rels with Laura, and in a fit of jea- 
lousy the engagement is broken off. 
It began when she was twenty-one to 
the world and to Arthur, but twenty- 
five to the clerk of the parish church. 
She is now thirty-one to that official, 
and twenty-five to the world. But 
thirty-one is a trying age. Fitzdoodle 
“meant nothing.” Everybody goes 
on meaning nothing. She flirts, she 
makes eyes, she waltzes her best. In 
vain. The charm of natureand youth 
is gone, and Laura ends by being an 
old maid. 
Edith, on the other hand, escaped 
a long engagement by jilting her 
lover at the end of a year ; but then 
what a drawback to Edith! It has 
become known, and who will risk 
being jilted No. 2? Or how many 
men are there who like a young 
lady who has been notorious in her 
first engagement? But I might go 
on for ever. There is no doubt— 
and in a treatise or before a Parlia- 
mentary committee I could prove it 
—that our system of engagements is 
opposed to marriage rather than in 
favour of it. I do not say this ina 
reproachfu!, but a glorying spirit. It 
gives us our old maids, and I repeat 
that our old maids are as much a 
British institution as our common 
juries and our Habeas Corpus. 
Had I treated this subject in the 
oroper order of an essay, I should 
co begua with a definition, drawn 
a comparison, and then proceeded to 
give instances. The last I will give 
presently by the dozen ; the compari- 
son I pledge myself to make out some- 
how, but how shall I find a definition ¢ 





With disgraceful carelessness our 
lexicographers have entirely passed 
over this important title, and our logi- 
cians are equally reprehensible. It is 
of no use to tell me that an old maid is 
an unmarried woman of a certain age, 
for on the one hand there are a great 
number of married old maids, and on 
the other the age is precisely the most 
uncertain thing in the matter. At 
what age—to dash boldly into the 
subject—can old-maidism be said to 
commence ? I have known a few 
maiden ladies, who up to eighty could 
not, with any accuracy, be called old 
maids—who had none of the dis- 
tinctive marks of that character, and 
who, but for the want of a husband, 
were in every respect as sensible, as 
agreeable, and as well placed as an 
married woman of the same age. 
have known again old maids of six- 
teen--irls who never had been and 
never could be, young—who had all 
the primness, the prudery, and the 
absence of nature that characterize 
the spinster of fifty, and who might 
have sat darning stockings, like Miss 
Penelope Pratt, with three tabbiesand 
a poodle on the rug before them, and 
not looked at all out of keeping with 
those accessories. I have even known 
children who were old maids before 
they were young ones, and I am per- 
suaded that no limit can be fixed to 
the time of life of this character. 
Then, again, to take the common run 
of young ladies, it is impossible to 
say when they enter on the period of 
their desolation. Some, indeed, ward 
it off with admirable skill, and are 
just as lively, as natural, and youth- 
ful in appearance at nine-and-thirty 
as at five-and-twenty. Others, pre- 
maturely blighted, or naturally prud- 
ish, take to the sear and yellow leaf 
with eagerness, and tell you with a 
suppressed sigh that they have re- 
nounced the world. Some feel within 
themselves the withering hand of 
Time, but others decline to perceive it 
at all, and will never learn that the 
roses of youth have left their cheeks. 
How should they learn it, when from 
that mysterious little pot that they 
produce from the dressing-case, they 
can extract fresh roses that, if not 
quite natural, will look nearly as well, 
and—never fade. 

No, age has nothing to do with old- 
maidism, but its commencement can 
generally be discovered by the careful 
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observer. In the first place, as to the 
advance of time, theincipientold maid 
cannot bear the mention ofage, and was 
really not aware that ladies ever did 
grow old—certainly not till they were 
married. She cannot remember when 
her birthday is ; she has really quite 
forgotten how old she is. She is very 
angry with her younger sister for let- 
ing out her own age, and has never 
forgiven her brother Charles for sug- 
gesting that “ she was old enough to 
know better” on some occasion or 
other. She is nervous and silent when 
ages are talked about, and she dislikes 
the discussion of recent historical 
events. Ofcourse she remembers the 
last French Revolution well. She 
thinks she must have been at school 
when it took place, but she is per- 
fectly ignorant about that of 1830, and 
has an idea that she was not born then. 

But she is more easily detected in 
her bearing to young men. Her man- 
ners towards them are really charm- 
ing. She isso smiling when she talks 
to them, so interested in their pros- 
pects, so very kind to them. Dear 
young fellows, it would be very cruel 
to snub them and not to encourage 
them—they are so shy, so very shy. 
No wonder they are—to her. She 
has not the same compassion for the 
old bachelor, but a pretty little mo- 
desty—quite natural—in talking to 
men over thirty. Poor young crea- 
ture, she is naturally timid with such 
very old people. In short, it is in 
the affectation of youthfulness that 
you first perceive the fact of its de- 
parture. She dresses a la vierge with 
the utmost simplicity. She wears 
a deep veil, of course from purest 
modesty, for why should she hide her 
face, if it were not that those horrid 
men stared so. Of course there are no 
grim crows-feet which cannot bear the 
light. Then, too, she is very particu- 
lar about the convenances of society, 
requires twice as much “ protection” 
as she did at nineteen, and now finds 
out that she can go nowhere without 
dear mamma. She was never so easily 
shocked as she is now ; every advance 
becomes a liberty, and she is per- 
petually standing on her dignity. And 
yet, secretly, she is flattered by little 
advances, and skilfully encourages 
them. She has grown very choice in 
her expressions, speaks first-rate 
English, and is never known to com- 
mit a solecism. 
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The incipient old maid of another 
kind takes her place more with mar- 
ried people, abhors “ boys,” and has 
a partiality for whist, at which she is 
extremely eager about the points, the 
fines, and the due payment of both. 
Women, as it has often been remark- 
ed, have but two passions—love and 
avarice ; and when they give up the 
one, they generally find solace in the 
other. She it is who can tell you where 
to buy the cheapest things, who is 
grand on the subject of economy and 
household matters. She becomes 
anxious in the capacity of a Martha, 
knows to a farthing the price of can- 
dies, can tax a bill or drive a bargain 
better than any accountant; and 
knowing that her charms are not per- 
sonal, recommends herself to the 
steady widower as an admirable house- 
keeper. Housekeeping is in fact a 
great producer of old-maidism. It 
makes girls anxious, if not hard ; it 
brings the painful line between the 
brows; and their dreams of Freder- 
ick are exchanged for nightmares of 
figures. 

I have pledged myself to find a 
comparison for the old maid ; to show 
something in nature or art to which 
she may be likened, but I confess the 
task is a hard one. There is nothing 
single in nature; every thing has a 
mate, plants as well as animals; and 
as far as I can see, celibacy was never 
contemplated in creation. 

There is one class of old maids 
whom I pity from the bottom of my 
heart ; those, namely, who have grown 
grey as governesses. What a life to 
ook back upon. What a dull, mono- 
tonous, hopeless existence! When 
young and pretty, how she loved, and 
checked her love for the dashing 
young brother of her pupils; or how 

eartlessly she was reminded of her 


incapacity, or her inferiority of posi- 


tion. When older, how she wearied 
of the same incessant, thankless, oc- 
cupation ; how bitterly she envied, or 
strove not to envy, those happier girls 
who were “coming out” under her 
chaperonage, and who would enjoy all 
that gaiety and attention which she 
had never known! How she went 
from family to family; now among 
kind, considerate, folk ; now to a vul- 
gar set, who would treat her like a 
servant. Oh! how she envied even 
those servants who had their separate 
rooms and their followers, and vould 
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receive without shame the half-worn 
dresses which she would have been 
glad to wear. And then, when old age 
came, and when all hope was given 
up, what poor little savings she de- 

mds on ; what few friends she has to 
ook to; what a miserably dull end 
to a miserably dull life ! 

Upon the bad old maids I do not 
like to dwell. Every one has heard 
of the card-playing vestals of Pump- 
ton, that famous watering-place in the 
west of England; but perhaps every 
one does not know that Miss Grabb 
and Miss Trumpit are the two most 
celebrated of that charming band. 
They live together in the most perfect 
harmony, the former having the 
money, and the latter assisting her 
in the labours of her profession. Miss 
Grabb is, in fact, no longer very bril- 
liant, she has much of the night-light 
about her; and when you are dealing, 
and she closes her eyes for a moment, 
you cannot help thinking that she has 
at last gone out altogether. She is 
never seen to move from the one chair 
in which she is deposited at the be- 

inning of the evening, and that chair, 
it is scarcely necessary to add, is at 
the side of a small square table cover- 
ed with green baize. Here she waits 
till her colleague has formed the set ; 
and then, but only then, does life ap- 
pear to return to her. Her moist, 
colourless eyes sparkle as the cards fly 
from the players’ hands ; her wrinkled 
whity-brown lips move insanely, as 
she slowly, but surely, lays her shak- 
ing hand on the last trick, and her 
voice is heard for the first time, when 
she murmurs, “One by tricks, and 
two by honours;” and at last she 
flashes into brilliancy, when turning 
a blear look round the table, she an- 
nounces in a hollow, but emphatic, 
tone, “a treble, a double, and the 


By the side of her, Miss Trumpit, 
is a youthful beauty. True, she is 
verging on sixty ; but she is so won- 
derfully preserved—almost a Ninon, 

ou — say. She has still her own 


air, blacl: and glossy, and arranged 
in large sausage curls, which taper 
down to the cheek. The face has 
been comely—-has been comely as long 
as possible—but is comely no more. 
The features have been good, and are 
still good ; but the expression has all 
that hardness which constant selfish- 
ness never fails to give. She dresses 
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youthfully, disclosing a neck and 
shoulder which might Seimee Canidia, 
but are terrible in an evening a 
The chin already makes a slight ac- 
quaintance with the nose; and as she 
sits there, Miss Trumpit is like a ghost 
at a banquet—a living warning to all 
young ladies to eschew old-maiden- 

ood. Miss Trumpit is a faithful ser- 
vitrix of Miss Grabb. She selects the 
players most likely to be fleeceable ; 
she manages generally to be her col- 
league’s partner, and the two together 
usually contrive to come off winners. 
Miss Trumpit deserves a testimonial. 
No one has ever conducted himself or 
herself better in his or her profession. 
During twenty years of whist, Miss 
Trumpit has never been known to 
make a revoke or a false deal. She 
knows with the truest certainty every 
card that has been out over a seven, 
and a great many of those under that 
figure. In her way, she is complete. 

Miss Grabb and Miss Trumpit issue 
from time to time certain cards to cer- 
tain entertainments, at which cards— 
not very certain—are certain to bethe 
principal amusement. They are fa- 
shionable in their way—their parties 
are elegant, well-supplied, and well- 
attended ; butit is calculated that the 
guests pay for the lighting and re- 
freshments, if not for the whole affair. 
A fortnight before the event, Miss 
Trumpit may be seen at different par- 
ties with a packet of invitation-cards 
under her fan. It is then that the 
young men are led up to her, as she 
sits in her glory next to Miss Grabb. 
One or two of the more verdant, ig- 
norant of her intentions, are rash 
enough to ask her—with a gulp—to 
dance a quadrille. “Thank you, I 
don’t dance,” she says with a flattered 
smile; “ but if you are fond of danc- 
ing, we are going to have a little quiet 
meeting on the 24th, where you will 
find some charming young ladies— 
will you let me give you a card?” 
And so she disposes of the invitations, 
andentrapsthe young men. Of course, 
dancing is not quite the primary con- 
sideration at these little meetings, and 
the youths leave them minus some 
shillings, if no more. 

My friend, Claribel Languor, is a 
specimen of the old maid with money. 
She is charming in her way. True, 
she has never been pretty ; but she 
dresses so elegantly, has such a grace- 
ful manner, and is so thoroughly well- 
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bred, that you cannot help admiring 
Claribel. She is certainly not lovely. 
Her face is somewhat of the pudding 
caste, though her eyes are expressive ; 
her waist is refractory, and will have 
nothing to do with tight-lacing; she 
wears a dress with a train—nothing 
less—and charitably sweeps your car- 
pets as she moves along; she has 
£600 a-year, and spends a sixth of it 
in dress; she appears mostly insatins, 
which seem to be her peculiar fancy ; 
she has a white satin for the evening, 
and a fawn-coloured satin for the 
morning ; she hires a pony-carriage, 
with a stout, steady-going horse, and 
a diminutive boy behind ; she has lit- 
tle mercy on the horse, and will drive 
him thirty miles without a feed ; on 
one occasion she attempted to drive 
him up a mountain, and succeeded in 
getting a certain distance, but in 
coming down again the carriagestuck ; 
she got out, placed herself gracefully 
on a block of stone, appealed to the 
boy to extricate the vehicle, and then 
set to and screamed for half-an-hour 
without success; she believes herself 
postions, and delightsin poetry, which, 
1owever, she never reads ; her history 
is romantic, but sad, and she is not 
at all ashamed to whisper portions of 
it to you in the thrilling accents of 
injured innocence; she is the victim 
of an unrequited attachment; for 
ees her susceptible heart has been 
ating in vain for William Macta- 
vish, who, if he does not spurn her, 
as Paris did Ainone, cannot make up 
his mind to matrimony and the stout 
Claribel; not that her passion has 
been feeding in secret on her damask 
cheek ; far sm it, unable to declare 
it directly to the object of her attach- 
ment, she tells everybody about it, 
and calls for sympathy for her melan- 
choly lot ; she tells it to him in her 
eyes, in the constant invitations with 
which she plies him, and even in 
poems which she employs a friend to 
compose, and asks him to read as her 
own; she imagines herself to be con- 
sumptive, ae , apparently, in as 
good health as her habits admit of; 
she is never up till eleven, and at 
noon consoles herself with the highly 
poetic—-and fattening—repast of oys- 
ters and porter; then the poor deli- 
cate flower of five-and-thirty reclines 
on the sofa till the arrival of “the 
carriage,” and so she passes her weary 
ife. 
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The two Miss Woodpeckers belong 
to two classes of old maids :—Barbara 
is a malade imaginaire, and, on the 
strength of it, is as irritable as she 
can be; and Clytemnestra is strong- 
minded, and a lecturer. Barbara has 
tried every kind of cure for a com- 
plaint which never can be cured by 
drugs and patties, being nothing else 
than temper. Cold water and hot 
water, vegetable diet and full living, 
complete rest and the movement-cure, 
the grape-cure, the mud-cure, the 
open-air-cure, for which the patientis 
tied to a chair, carried out to a windy 
place, and left there for six hours; 
all have failed to make her more sa- 
tisfied with herself, or more agreeable 
to her friends. She is always “a little 
worse to-day,” and yet never gets to 
dying-point; she detests sympathy, 
yet is angry if you don’t offer it; she 
moves from a sofa to a bath-chair, 
and from a bath-chair to a sofa, and 
groans incessantly ; she has a wretch- 
ed being with her, whom she calls her 
nurse, but I do not remember any 
nurse who ever staid with her more 
than three months; the place would 
kill Hercules, and drive Job to the 
use of bad language; she is never sa- 
tisfied with these nurses, never gives 
them a “thank you ;” never smiles at 
them. Betsy, for instance, is as stron 
as a man and as gentle as a lamb, an 
lifts her mistress most carefully into 
the chair; she is rewarded by a 
shriek—“Oh, you awkward, clumsy 
creature, you have nearly killed me. 
There, put that cushion better. Oh! 
dear, oh! dear, what it is to be sur- 
rounded by idiots and fools.” Ano- 
ther scream—‘ Can’t you obey me. 
Didn’t I tell you not to touch the 
cushion. It was perfect before, clumsy, 
stupid thing.’ Betsy murmurs that 
she was told to arrange the cushion. 
“Oh! you dare to answer me; in- 
deed, you dare to give me the lie. 
Where do you hope to go to, if you 
tell lies like that?” and so on. She 
is bearable in company for a time— 
as long as you do not differ from her 
in opinion. Once do that, and she is 
downupon you. Then, too, whenshe 
has got an idea into her head, nothing 
can alter it—‘I knew it was the 
Neapolitans who were beaten,” she 
insists. You feteh the newspaper 
to prove she is wrong. “Oh, who in 
their senses ever dreamed of believing 
a newspaper, Of course, they have 
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their own motives for saying so,” and 
80 On. 

However, Barbara is not so ob- 
noxiousas Clytemnestra. She believes 
herself philanthropic, and subscribes 
to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, quite forgetting 
her cruelty at times to her ownspecies. 
At one time she deluged me with 
tracts on the bearing-rein; and I 
have seen her run half-a-mile to 
catch the driver of a donkey-cart, 
and rate him on his treatment of 
Balaam's favourite. At present she 
is engaged in a crusade in favour of 

oultry, which she wishes to have 

illed under the influence of chloro- 
form. She has pensioned six horses, 
to save them from the knacker’s, and 
would have pensioned twenty times 
the number, but that she found that 
horses, like humans, would not die 
when they had once got an annuity, 
and so it was becoming expensive. 
She lately got up a petition to Go- 
vernment for an Act to Prohibit the 
Skinning of Eels; and she has so far 
converted her own cook as to induce 
her to examine the cabbage-hearts 
before boiling thein, lest an uncon- 
scious caterpillar should therein be 
boiled alive. 

The eccentric old maid is not al- 
ways offensive, unless having money, 
rank, or position ; she consoles herself 
for celibacy by indulging in tyranny. 
The country lady is generally an in- 
stance of this. Tenants are not quite 
serfs in the present day, but when a 
tenant has a farm or house which 
suits him, which he has improved or 
furnished at considerable outlay, he 
will naturally endure a good deal 
rather than risk being turned out. 
Still more the poor man, whose very 
bread depends on his remaining in his 

arish. Miss Gruffkin, of Longacres 

all, is just such a petty tyrant as 
one meets among landowners at times. 
She is eminently eccentric, wears a 
Quaker-bonnet, and a drab shawl, and 
drives about in a donkey-carriage. 
She is good-hearted at bottom, and 
will do all kinds of benevolent things 
at times, but her peculiarities are very 
troublesome. She has an especial 
abhorrence of moustaches, and turned 
out some friends of mine--her tenants 
—because the husband, in a weak 
moment, allowed the hair to grow on 
his upper lip. Then, too, she has as 
vehement an objection to marriage as 
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Mr. Malthus himself; and when her 
bailiff yielded to the fascinations of 
her housekeeper, she paid them both 
a quarter’s wages and insisted that 
they should leave the same evening. 
There is a carriage road on her estate 
which was of great convenience to the 
neighbours, till one day a party of 
young men, all wearing moustaches, 
1appened to ride along it, as she was 
driving in her donkey-chair. The 
next day she had a gate put up, pad- 
locked and well secured, and no en- 
treaties or supplications of the neigh- 
bours could induce her to allow them 
to pass through it. She is said to 
entertain a belief that she is engaged 
to a gentleman whom she has not seen 
for twenty years ; and it is, perhaps, 
this which has converted her to a 
Malthusian. 

But it is in dress as much as any- 
thing that the eccentricity of the old 
maid displays itself. I had the honour 
of seeing the Hon. Emilia Maskulyne, 
daughter of Lord Manley, at the 
watering-place of Shinglebeach, of 
which she is the leading star. She 
has been a fine woman, though now 
sixty, and she shows herself off in a 
remarkable manner. Her gown—ge- 
nerally of a striking colour—has one 
solitary flounce at the bottom thereof. 
Her boots might have been made for a 
ploughboy, so thick are the soles, and 
so full of nails. She has a noble con- 
tempt for crinoline, and carries an 
umbrella instead of a parasol. But 
the quaintest point about her is the 
hat, which certainly measures a yard 
in diameter each way. She possesses 
two hats, of the same shape, one black 
and one grey, and both might have 
been worn by a cavalier in King 
Charles’s day. They are unbent, per- 
fectly straight, and with a huge conical 
crown. Under the hat her grey hair 
is curled like a boy’s, being cut quite 
short. In this guise she stalks along 
with the strut of a grenadier, carrying 
a walking-stick in fine weather, and a 
powerful gingham of the Gamp fashion 
when it is rainy. 

But one of the most eccentric old 
maids that I knowis Eugenia Longline. 
Her family is of no very great note, 
but she is convinced in her soul that 
it is the oldest in England. When I 
first knew her she had a very com- 
fortable fortune to make amends for 
red hair of the most carroty tint, pro- 
jecting teeth, and a hog-like physiog- 
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nomy. She was, however, always 
amiable and charming, and had but 
that one weakness. Well,afew years 
ago, she had left herself penniless. 
Was it speculation, or peculation by 
her lawyer? Was it charity, or ex- 
travagance, or self-indulgence, or 
gambling? Not at all. It was the 
Herald’s office that had beggared her, 
and that of her own free-will. She 
had spent almost every penny in 
looking for her ancestors, and they 
were ungrateful and unfeeling enough 
to keep on hiding till almost her last 
farthing was gone. But Eugenia had 
a brave heart, and would not abandon 
her forefathers. She came to London, 
took poor lodgings, and went daily for 
eight hours to the State Paper Office. 
I shall never forget the happiness 
which beamed on her face, when she 
announced to me one day, about two 
years after, that she had traced her 
line to Charlemagne. “ Well, now, of 
course, you will be satisfiec ,’ said I, 
but she shook her head, and went on. 
Another year passed, and then she 
informed me that she had knit the 
link to Edward the Confessor. 
“Surely that is enough.” ‘No, no,” 
she answered, enthusiastically; “I 
know we have Danish blood in our 
veins, and royal blood too ; I will not 
rest till I have Hengist and Horsa in 
our tree.” And of course she secured 
them. But she caught a more tangible 
being than either Hengist or Horsa at 
the same time. In the office she met 
witha man who was herself in trousers, 
and who was engaged in tracing his 
origin to the Danish Vikings. It was 
he who brought her within a genera- 
tion of Hengist, while he himself had 
arrived at the son of Horsa The 
moment was thrilling. One link more 
and she and he could boast of the 
same ancestor. But this one link re- 
fused to be joined. They toiled in 
vain. All the archives of antiquity 
were overturned for the one or rather 
the two links. They were at the 
brink of despair, when, it being lun- 
cheon time, and they being alone in 
the office, the gentleman dropped on 
one knee and thus addressed Eugenia: 
“We have failed to unite at that far 
end, let us unite at this near one. For 
the sake of posterity let us blend the 
historic names of Longline and Twad- 
dle. Will you be mine?” Engenia 
could not resist the appeal, and thus 
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saved their great-great-great-great- 
grandchildren a deal of trouble. 

A very common kind of old maid is 
the Curate’s Own. She is found in 
almost every town and village, and 
the Establishment owes much to her. 
It is she who keeps up its prestige, 
she who proposes the testimonial of 
the silver teapot, she who praises his 
sermons when others are dumb, who 
works his slippers when others are 
cold, who aaa him offerings of cow- 
slip-tea and gingerbread when others 
are callous. Without her devotion 
the curate could scarcely survive on 
his £30 per annum. The Curate’s 
Own (or, as we might call her, the 
Curate’s Aid) must be divided into 
two classes, according as the said 
curate is “high” or “ low,” for her 
own views depend on his. She has, 
in fact, well retained that portion of 
her catechism which inculcates sub- 
mission to spiritual pastors and 
masters. 

I dare not go a step lower and in- 
vestigate the “Chorister’s Own,”—a 
feature of Tractarianism,—but, alas! 
even choristers have their devotees, 
and a fine tenor is not a bad introdue- 
tion to £500 a year, as I might, if I 
chose, bring an instance or two to 
show. 

Very different from the Curate’s 
Own is the fast old maid, who is less 
common, and perhaps less satisfactory. 
She rides to hounds, and has a good 
collection of “brushes ;’ meets wait 
for her. She drives a pair of dappled 
greys, and goes out shooting in a 
basket-pheeton. She does not refuse 
a place in a “drag,” and is quite at 
home on a high dog-cart. She visits 
her horse every morning in the stable, 
and is proud of being able to groom 
him herself if necessary. She talks 
rapid slang. But there is no hope for 
the fast old maid, and one by one she 
sees “the men” drop off, taking to 
themselves quiet nenet little wives, 
whose more feminine attractions at- 
tach, while she can only amuse. 

The “slow” old maid is, however, 
not an individual to cultivate. Her 
natural atmosphere is that of a country 
village. I was once condemned by the 
avenging sisters (by the way, both the 
Fates and the Furies were old maids, 
but then so were the Muses) to pass a 
summer in an old maid’s village. The 
whole female population seemed to 
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have espoused celibacy. There was 
but one married lady in the place, the 
clergyman’s wife ; for no clergyman 
could venture there without being 
married, for fear of a breach of the 
roe There were positively no young 
adies in the place. In one house 
lived the two maiden sisters of a re- 
tired alderman, but they were past all 
danger, and were drawn about, quiver- 
ing with antiquity, in two chairs. In 
the next were two more maidens, far 
from comely, whereof the one was a 
confirmed invalid, and was likely to 
remain so as long as the handsome 
young doctor of the place, who at- 
tended her daily, continued to be a 
bachelor. The other sister ed her 
time at her window, kindly playing 
detective for the parish, and communi- 
cating a regular weekly report to the 
clergyman. Next came a dear old 
maid, not so very old either, who liter- 
ally sacrificed herself to an idiotic 
father and an insane mamma. Lastly, 
there was a family of seven—all old— 
all maids, but the youngest of whom 
had not quite emerged from the days 
of flirtation, and was still called “the 
baby.” Dear babe of forty-three, 
what a playful little kitten! Then 
there was no bachelor, except the 
young doctor, and he was secured. 
The others tried to be invalids, but 
couldn’t. Their health was robust. 
I am not vain; but I may say that 
when I alighted from the coach at the 
little inn of that village, a firebrand 
was thrown into the midst of those 
previously peaceful and harmonious 
vestals. I only know that long before 
the summer was over, I fied—fied 
and left them to fight it out. Should 
this paper ever meet their eyes— 
which is doubtful, for they never see 
a magazine—I beg to assure them 
most solemnly that I never had, and 
still have not, a preference. I love 
them all—dearly, but I shall not again 
visit the quiet little village of Maiden- 
ford, while I retain my senses. 

The poetic old maid and the scien- 
tific old maid are rather common 
cases. The former is _— in face, 
but all soul. She has her pet poet, 
and though unacquainted with him, 
writes him the most charming letters 
in praise of his last volume. She 
herself publishes in provincial news- 

pers. She is above low mercenary 
considerations, and so the editors are 
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very polite to her. Her “Ode to a 
Grasshopper,” in heroic metre, has 
been reprinted, for private circulation; 
a sensible restriction but quite unne- 
cessary. She talks of love in the 
Platonic style, and has a spiritual at- 
tachment to some author or other 
with whom she corresponds in letters 
of six sheets. She is untidy in her 
dress, not to say dirty, lives much 
alone and weeps over her blighted life. 
The scientific old maid, on the other 
hand, is all sense. She began with 
ferns—maidenhair naturally attract- 
ing her—proceeded to botany, soon 
slipped into geology, and, after hear- 
ing a lecture of Faraday’s, plunged 
bravely into chemistry. She wears 
green spectacles, strong shoes, short 
petticoats, and an old brown hat, and 
may be seen with a geologist’s ham- 
mer in one hand and a basket in the 
other. She is quite harmless, and ex- 
cept when she insists on explaining 
the migration of ants, and the forma- 
tion of oak-balls, not necessarily dis- 
agreeable. 

The mention of oak-balls reminds 
one of blight, and by a natural tran- 
sition I pass to blighted beings. All 
old maids are more or less blighted. 
Allhave loved, and all, in consequence, 
in vain. But how many blighted 
themselves, and how many were 
blighted by the falseness of man is a 
calculation which I must leave to the 
Statistical Society. But the real 
blighted being is one who deserves 
our deepest sympathy. I am now 
engaged in collecting subscriptions in 
—— stamps for an Asylum for the 

lighted, and I am convinced that we 
cannot call ourselves a Christian and 
a civilized nation till such an institu- 
tion exists among us. The blighted 
demand sympathy, and they can only 
find it among fellow-blighteds. Their 
case is a hard one, and it is the duty 
of every man, still more of every ba- 
chelor, to contribute to their comfort. 

The cruellest case of blight that I 
ever heard was that of Florina Smith. 
An officer of militia had long been the 
object of her youthful dreams, and she 
looked in vain for the moment when 
he should declare the passion which 
she was convinced burned within him. 
The moment came at last ; the volcano 
burst into flame. One morning she 
received a letter beginning “‘ My dear 
Miss Smith,” and couched in unmis- 
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takable language. It was brought 
by a boy, who waited for an answer. 
She selected the neatest sheet of pink 
aper, poured forth a modest, yet de- 
fig ted assent, and gave it to the 
messenger with her own hands, Then 
she awaited the lieutenant. She 
waited that day and the next. He 
came not. She refused exercise, and 
remained at home a third day. He 
came not. A week passed and he 
came not. A fortnight and he came 
not. At last she ventured to write, 
and she received an answer. 


“My pEAR Miss Smita, 

“Tt is all the fault of that boy. He 
took the letter to the wrong house. 
Deeply as I regard and respect you, 
T must not conceal from you that my 
letter was intended for the daughter 
of Colonel Smith ; and I am sure that 
you, who in your note assured me 
that my happiness was your soul’s 
desire, will be glad to hear that it is 
at least secured.—I am yours very 
sincerely, 5 ~ 


But there are, as I have said, more 
good old maids in the world than 
bad ; and in a country where so much 
good is to be done, it is a great con- 
solation to see so many unoccupied 
women engaged in doing it. have 
enlarged on the foolish virgins, be- 
cause evil in this wicked world is 
generally more amusing than good; 
but the wise virgins are not at all in 
a minority. How many do I know 
who give up their whole time, and 
half their income, to the improve- 
ment and comfort of the sick and the 
needy. In the present day we have 
even public instances of the good that 
singlewoman may do. Miss Nightin- 
gale and Miss Marsh are not second 
to our greatest philanthropists; and 
what they undertake, they do without 
cant and without affectation. If I 
may be forgiven for dragging another 
name before the public—one scarcely 
less known, however—I would men- 
tion Miss Carpenter, the head of the 
Bristol Reformatory, a woman whose 
talents are only surpassed by her in- 
defatigable benevolence. These, in- 
deed, are the great stars of old-maid- 
ism; but there are hundreds of un- 
married women, in every village, in 
every town they may be found, who 
devote themselves to doing good, and 
to furthering the great work of social 
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progress. Would to Heaven every 
woman who has prea up the thought 
of marriage, and a great number of 
those who have not given it up, would 
do likewise. There is work for wo- 
men, which only women can do; and 
married women have their husbands 
and their families to attend to, while 
young ladies have not the requisite 
experience. What Nuns and Sisters 
of Charity do abroad, our old maids 
do in England ; and I am not joking 
when I say, that old-maidism is a 
greater boon to this country than is 
generally supposed. For every one 
who is a gossip, a match-maker, or a 
pedant, there are half-a-dozen who 
are good honest workers in the right 
direction. It is with our old maids 
that so much remains. None others 
can undertake the care of our hospi- 
tals, the reclamation of those wretched 
women whose very existence brings a 
shudder to the Christian, and the 
proper training of the daughters of 
our poor. None others, therefore, can 
properly replace the conventual es- 
tablishments of the Continent. The 
prison, the workshop, the reforma- 
tory, the hospital, and the back-slums, 
all want women to bring them round, 
gentle female influence to recal them 
to God; and there are none more 
fitted to the task than old maids. 
While, therefore, I glory in this Brit- 
ish Institution, so oon to a 
Protestant country, 1 would, in the 
humblest spirit of which an old bache- 
lor is ane suggest to all our old 
maids, whatever their age, to give up 
morbidness, blighted recollections, 
fast fancies, idle monotony, intense 
love of gaiety, devotion to curates, 
high or low, and even their scientific 
pursuits ; and since the primary office 
of woman, as wife and mother, is be- 
yond their reach, to take cheerfully 
and heartily to the next best work, 
the effusion of that gentle spirit with 
which the Maker has gifted the better 
half of our race—decidedly the better 
half, I say it, though an old bachelor. 
Jael, Judith, Boadicea, Joan of Are, 
and Charlotte Corday, may be very 

and scenic specimens of woman- 
<ind, but they are unlovable. Let 
old maids make Tabitha — good, 
kind, gentle Tabitha, who worked her 
fingers for the widow and the orphan 
—tleir patron saint, and call them- 
selves, not their cats, by her quaint 
name. Let St. Tabitha be the ex- 








ample of every single woman who 
feels within herself the approach of 
that dreaded period, and she will soon 
forget false vows, fond hopes, and the 
intense longing for conjugal bliss. 

But I am not a man who writes 
without a motive; and I cannot con- 
clude this paper without laying out a 
scheme. Much as I appreciate the 
value of old-maidism in moderation, 
I look with dread at its increase, and 
I ask myself if there be no means of 
stopping it. I believe I can suggest 
one. 

If we inquire into its causes, we 
find that this Anglo-Saxon pheno- 
menon is confined almost to one class. 
Among the poor it is little known; 
among the aristocracy it is not so 
common as matrimony. But among 
the class of poorer gentry and the so- 
called “middle-classes,” old maidsare, 
I fear, even more numerous than mar- 
ried women. The fault lies not with 
them, but with the men. Profes- 
sional men and business men cannot 
afford to marry early ; and when they 
do so they make the “best match” 
they can, which, to your consolation, 
dear old maids, is often the worst. 
This is a vile age of cheap articles. 
Cheapness and goodness rarely go to- 
gether, unless the demand is enor- 
mous. Now, the demand for wives is 
not so great as it might be. A wife 
is a luxury; and a man may give him- 
self up to aself-indulgence—may ruin 
himself with brandy and gin, or ex- 
pensive furniture, or dogs and horses, 
or what not, before he thinks of in- 
dulging in that last and greatest of 
luxuries—a loving wife. A man may 
certainly marry on very little; but 
before he can risk nurses and doctors’ 
bills, that little must be a certainty. 
Then, too, be his fortune what it 
may, that little must be clear of debt. 
A good man will not marry to bring 
his wife into anxiety, and the fear of 
the bailiff. The follies of his youth 
must have been paid for, and even 
his tailor dismissed for a ready-money 
tradesman. If aman marry on £200, 
£300, £400, or £500 a-year, he must 
be sure that he has sufficient com- 
mand over himself to make that sum 
enough for a wife and baby, as well 
as No. 1; he must be ready to give up 
his club, his cigar-merchant, his male 
society, and to take instead to that 
ample substitute—a good, dear, little 
wife. Do not be surprised at an old 
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bachelor speaking thus. I have long 
cursed my fate—but my day is gone. 
The old bachelor is a miserable being ; 
and I give any old maid, who pleases, 
leave to attack us fiercely in the next 
number. 

But how is it that these considera- 
tions regarding matrimony occur only 
to the man of the middleclass? Let 
me explain. The aristo has his title 
to sell, if he has no fortune; and he 
readily picks up an heiress or a widow. 
The aristo-feminine, if she has in- 
herited nothing, has also her title for 
sale; but still more, she has a father 
or a brother whose influence can com- 
mand a certain number of suitors. 
The aristo-feminine is sometimes mar- 
ried for herself, but she is more often 
married for a vote, or a Parliament- 
ary connexion, or an aggrandisement 
of territory. 

On the other hand, Tom, Bill, or 
Jim, while they would fain look out 
for the “gal of my ’eart,” have the 
natural tendency of selfish, tyrannical 
man, to investigate “circumstances.” 
The British workman, as a rule, mar- 
ries early ; for he has no inducement 
to remain a bachelor. The British 
home of the mechanic rarely contains 
room for grown-up sons; and once 
launched they must shift for them- 
selves. The charm of a “home” is 
the one bit of poetry that the British 
workman indulges in; and often, too, 
it turns out to be a bit of very prac- 
tical, calculating prose. The “home” 
gives comfort to the workman at a 
cheaper rate than he can find else- 
where ; and those well-meaning peo- 
ple who establish dining-rooms for 
mechanics, and clubs for their even- 
ings, do not see that thereby they are 
removing the necessity of home, and 
so encouraging celibacy. 

But how does the British workman 
afford to marry when the British gen- 
tleman cannot? The answer is that 
women of the working classes are in 
effect richer than those of the idle ones. 
They can work and may work, and that 
is the whole secret of it. A poor man 
gains by marriage, for his wife can and 
will make up his income; she even 
does more than support herself, she 
increases his comforts. 

And this then is what I would say 
to the middle and professional classes : 
either give your daughters money or 
teach them a trade or profession by 
which they can makeit. Our philan- 
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thropists and our Quarterly Reviewers 
write pamphlets and articles about the 
employment of women of the working 
classes. They scarcely need them, they 
do learn to work. But no one thinks 
of writing for our idle classes. No 
one sees how foolishly the daughters 
of business aird professional men are 
brought up—to read novels, work cro- 
chet, and paint potichomanie ; no one 
asks whether aos be no sphere of 
work for them to fill, and thus make 
themselves more eligible wives for 
business and professional men. Yet 
it might beso. The cares of a house- 
hold, the education of children are not 
so all-absorbing as to preclude other 
work. Too often our wives and daugh- 
ters dispense with these cares and 
throw thiseducation upon othershoul- 
ders. Too often the wife whose hus- 
band can barely support her declines 
to nourish her own child in the natu- 
ral way, or demands a governess for 
it when growing up. The wives and 
daughters of the middle class have time 
enough to make calls, to gossip, to go 
to parties, to work in Berlin-wool. 
Might not this time be given to some 
occupation which would increase the 
husband’s income? Is there no field 
for woman? I believe there is an am- 
ple one, and that the help-meet of 
man is expected by the laws of life to 
do something more than order his din- 
ner and sew buttons on his shirt. I 
believe itisa gross radical error to sup- 
pose that woman is to be the drone 
and man the working bee, though I 
would not see men and women follow 
the example ofthe hive further, where 
the female labours while the male lies 
idle. I have no space to go into the 
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question of woman’s proper work, but I 
am convinced that in this country it is 
wrongly confined to the nurture of her 
children. It ought, Iam confident, to 
include their actual support, or at least 
a portion of it. And if our daughters 
were taught to help out the incomes of 
their future mates, as those of the 
lower orders are, we should have as 
few old maids and old bachelors in 
England as elsewhere. 

There is one other way of meeting 
the difficulty, namely, by providing for 
our daughters. At present it is only 
our sons Whom we care to put forward 
and we leave the girls to chance. No- 
thing can be more unjust. Our sons 
are strong, can work for themselves, 
and will always be more or less in re- 
quisition. Our daughters are weak, 
and yet we give them no aid, we 
teach them no trade, no profession, 
and we apply our savings not to 
their dowry, but to pay the debts 
and encourage the selfish extrava- 
gance of our boys. There are many 


facilities for providing dowries for 
daughters, a the insurance offices 
can tell you more on the subject than 
[only hope that the next gene- 


T can. 
ration will marry early, that we shall 
have fewer young men withering in 
immoral celibacy, young women 
blighted into bitterness, and no Mr. 
Malthus’ ghost throwing his cap up 
and crowing over the attainment of his 
desires. 

Meanwhile old-maidism isa glorious 
institution of this country ; but, like 
all our glorious institutions, it wants 
reforming. Suppose the “women of 
England” undertake it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


BEForeE we deal with the combina- 
tions of French working men, let us 
glance at the constitution and influ- 
ence of an institution, the tendency of 
which is to destroy the necessity for 
any combinations whatever. The in- 
stitution to which we refer is one of 
arbitration—in which working men 
take equal place with employers, for 
the arrangement of disputes. 
The councils of Prud’hommes, or 
Prudent men, which exist in all im- 
rtant industrial centres of France, 
ave been regarded with curiosity for 
many years by all who have interested 
themselves in the relations of capital 
and labour. I have been at much 
pains to examine the operation of 
these councils. I have gossipped with 
secretaries, and attended sittings, and 
I have consulted all available autho- 
rities on the subject. This chapter, 
then, of experiences among the work- 
ing classes of France, will, I believe, 
be especially interesting to both em- 
ployers and employed in England and 
reland. The subject of which I treat, 
is, at least, of vast interest; and my 
experiences may be of use to the ad- 
vocates of conciliatory courts. Very 
high and mighty doctors have treated 
the constitution of French Prudent 
men. It has been the object of all 
honest doctors to strengthen this con- 
stitution for the good of employers 
andemployed ; whereascertain quacks 
have tried from time to time, to 
weaken our friends the Prudent men, 
and give them over, bound hand and 
foot, to the mercy of the minister or 
sovereign. At the present time Pru- 
dent men are invited to form them- 
selves into a council, and to do justice 
among masters, workmen, and appren- 
tices—by the Imperial Council of 
State, on the recommendation of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Chamber 
of Arts and Manufactures, or the 
Municipal Council of the district, in 
which the men reside. It is only 
when vast manufactories, mines, or 
workshops, are collected together, 
that the Prudent men of France have 
been called upon to mediate in the 
quarrels between capital and labour. 


A solemn decree of the government 
establishes each Council of Prudent 
men, and fixes the number of mem- 
bers. This number cannot be less 
than six, exclusive of the President 
and Vice-president. Every Council 
must consist of an equal number of 
workmen and masters—both Prudent 
masters and Prudent workmen being 
elected respectively by the aggregate 
of the bodies from which they ema- 
nate. The masters elect their Pru- 
dent representatives at a private 
meeting. Overseers and journeymen 
also elect their representatives pro- 
tected by closed doors. To vote among 
the masters, a man must be twenty- 
five years old, in the first place ; in 
the second place he must have been 
in business five years, three of which 
he must have spent in the area to be 
governed by the Prudent men. To 
vote among the working men, a man 
must be five-and-twenty years of age, 
and must have been a workman for 
five years, three of which he must 
have passed within the jurisdiction of 
the Council. Foremen and journey- 
men vote together. The mayor of 
every commune, assisted by two as- 
sessors, one chosen from the list of 
master electors, and one from the la- 
bouring electors, draws up an electoral 
list, which he is bound to send to the 
prefect of his department. This elec- 
toral list is revised by the authorities, 
and returned to the mayor. Any 
appeals to which the revision may 
give rise, must be sent in within ten 
days after the revision is communi- 
cated to the electors. The elections 
are by ballot, under the eye of the 
Justices of the Peace. If the votes 
are equal, the elder candidate is de- 
clared to be elected. Every elector 
who has reached his thirtieth year, 
and can read and write, is an eligible 
candidate to sit as a Prudent man. 
Uncertificated bankrupts, men who 
have been guilty of criminal acts, and 
foreigners, cannot be electors. 

Half of the Prudent men retire 
every three years; but the retiring 
members are eligible for re-election. 
The Prudent man who absents him- 
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self from the justice-seat, without 
giving sufficient ground for his ab- 
sence, may be put aside by the presi- 
dent. All the Councils of Prudent 
men, I am reminded, may be swept 
from the face of society by an Imperial 
decree. The Secretary to the Council 
is appointed hy the local prefect, on 
the recommendation of the President. 
But we now turn to the business 
which the Prudent men are called 
upon to transact. The quarrels anrong 
manufacturers and artizans, among 
foremen and journeymen, among mas- 
ters and apprentices, are sent before 
the Prudent men, that justice may be 
done, and done cheaply and speedily. 
The Prudent men have power to im- 
prison for three days, but not longer, 
when the offence is likely to disturb 
the public peace, or is a serious fault 
committed by an apprentice. M. Au- 
diganne declares that the Prudent 
men of France exercise a most salu- 
tary moral patronage over the indus- 
trial community. This is, naturally, 
amicable patronage, and becomes even 
paternal where the interests of the 
apprentices are concerned. 
he jurisdiction of the Council is 
limited to the men and masters en- 
gaged in the industries which it re- 
presents, and from which it has been 
elected. A workman belongs to the 
jurisdiction in which he works, and 
not to that in which he lives. The 
Prudent men have a certain latitude 
allowed them. In interpreting the 
law, they are permitted to take the 
intentions of contracting parties into 
consideration. They respect the cus- 
toms of workshops. They may temper 
vigorous laws with mercy. Essen- 
tially equity judges, they hold up the 
balance of justice tenderly among 
their own brethren. They are the 
wise men of their neighbourhood, re- 
cognised by their neighbours and 
equals as competent to make just 
awards, and honourable enough to be 
free from malice on the judgment- 


eat. 

In the beginning of a cause, the 
Prudent men are most respectful and 
friendly with the disputants. Thus a 
equines first visits the secretary 
of the Council, who invites the de- 
fendant to appear before the private 
conciliation judges. This invitation 
costs threepence. Should the de- 


fendant not ope, he is summoned 
by the officer of the court at a cost of 
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one shilling. I have described the 
functions of the little Private Con- 
ciliation Office, or Court. Here the 
large majority of cases ends. Peace is 
made between master and man for the 
small charge of threepence. 

Let us now mark the cost of an 
appeal to the General Council. Judg- 
ment, summons serving, and all; to 
be brief, cannot exceed half-a-guinea! 
A most imposing suit, therefore, can, 
under this system, be enjoyed at a 
reasonable rate. Law becomes the 
luxury of the million. The payment 
of witnesses is excellently arranged. 
The working man, called as a witness, 
is paid the value of his day’s labour ; 
if he have to find a substitute, the 
substitute also is paid. A witness 
who has no calling is paid two franes 
for his attendance. Travelling ex- 
penses are also allowed. In estimat- 
ing, therefore, the costs of an appeal 
to the General Council at half-a- 
guinea, I do not, of course, take into 
account the price of witnesses. A 
very combative complainant may have 
troops of witnesses from distant 
parts; but the Prudent men have 
discretionary powers to curb expenses 
in this direction. Complainants and 
defendants must plead for themselves. 
No learned sergeants, or Q.C.’s bob 
up before the Prudent men to venti- 
late expensive oratory, at the costs of 
deluded clients. Justice sits between 
man and man, and asks from each a 
version of the cause which she is 
called upon to settle. 

All judgments are signed by the 
President of the Council a the 
Secretary. These judgments may be 
put into execution twenty-four hours 
after they have been signed. The 
judgments of the General Council 
are without appeal, if the capital in- 
volved in the cause does not exceed 
£8. In cases involving more than 
£8, there is a right of appeal to the 
Chamber of Commerce; but the ap- 
peal must be made within three 
months of the date of the judgment. 
The Prudent men may, however, 
order instant payment in these cases, 
to the extent of £8. 

Defendants who fail to appear after 
a second summons, suffer judgment 
to go by default. The defaulter may, 
however, enter an opposition to judg- 
ment any time within three days of 
the signature of such judgment. And 
here the Prudent men appear in their 
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paternal character. Let us suppose 
that neighbours or friends of the de- 
faulter can give reasonable proof that 
he has not heard of the cause—that, 
in short, he has not received the two 
summonses of the Council—in this 
case the time for opposition is ex- 
tended. More, should the defaulter 
fail to enter an opposition within the 
legal delay, he may be heard, if he 
can justify his neglect by unavoidable 
obstacles, such, for instance, as serious 
illness. How sensible, again, are the 
Prudent men in the matter of report- 
ing. Their secretary takes notes only 
where the depositions may be required 
for an appeal. Complainant or de- 
fendant may take exception to any 
Prudent man that is sitting on the 
bench, if he can show that the man 
to whom he objects, is interested in 
the case, or is a relation of one of the 
parties. Relationship beyond the 
tender one of cousin-german, is not a 
har to the opinion of a Prudent man. 
But jealous Justice has guarded the 
interests of masters and men still 
more carefully than we have yet given 
her credit for. Thus, if within a year 
before the cause, one of the parties and 
one of the Prudent men had been on 
opposite sides in a criminal trial—or, 
again, if the Prudent man have given 
another opinion on the matter in dis- 
pute, the complainant or defendant 
may ask him to withdraw. The 
Prudent man may, however, make an 
appeal to the Chamber of Commerce. 
This appeal must be decided upon 
within thirteen days. Thus the Pru- 
dent man has two days to reply to the 
objections of his opponent ; the Pre- 
sident of the Council is allowed three 
days to send the appeal before the 
Chamber of Commerce; and this 
Chamber is bound to give its decision 
within eight days. The Prudent men 
are also liable to prosecution for 
fraud or collusion. 

M. Audiganne declares that asimple 
procedure, rapid decisions, extremely 
moderate expenses, are merits which 
belong to this jurisdiction. That jus- 
tice is done, and rapidly done, by these 
tribunals composed of masters and 
men, I have already endeavoured to 
prove. If the eye of an incredulous 
reader fall upon this page, I could bid 
him turn to page 188 of the “General 
Report of Administration of Civil and 
Commercial Justice in France, for the 
year 1857.” There he will find a 
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tabular record of the doings of each 
Council. Since 1806, the Prudent 
men of France have been gradually 
gaining ground. Working men have 
taken their seats upon the Bench of 
Justice, and with honour to their 
class. They have been elevated even 
to the rank of Vice-President. Let 
us only think of the regiment of 
attorneys who must have cursed the 
conciliating manners of these Prudent 
men, with their trumpery letters of 
invitation, and their shilling sum- 
monses. 

Let us now look into the history 
and operation of the Courts thus con- 
stituted. I have given the reader the 
regulations by which they are go- 
verned in extenso: it is impossible 
for him, however, to comprehend 
their action, and to judge of their 
possible good effects, without having 
mastered the series of checks anc 
counter-checks by which they har- 
monize the opposing interests of 
capital and labour. 

Ihe French Conciliation Courts, or 
Conseil de Prud’ hommes then, as now, 
in operation in Paris, Lyons, and 
other industrial centres of France, 
were established by the First Na- 
yoleon, in the year 1806. But there 
fad been Prudent men, invested with 
ower as arbitrators, centuries before. 
Sing Réné established them at Mar- 
seilles, in 1452, to settle disputes be- 
tween fishermen and their skippers. 
Louis the Eleventh authorized the 
citizens of Lyons to appoint such 
persons to settle disputes among the 
merchants who frequented the fairs 
of Lyons. But these Prudent men 
of the olden time were little more 
than municipal magistrates, appoint- 
ed to inspect factories and workshops, 
and to enforce all the laws to which 
industries were subjected. These 
magistrates disappeared in the storm 
of the first Revolution, leaving the 
Prudent fishermen alone, to perpetu- 
ate therace. And the old magisterial 
sailors maintained their rights only 
because their decisions were spoken, 
and never written. There were no 
records of fishermen’s justice to 
destroy; so the revolutionary tempest 
passed over the old seamen without 
touching their brave heads. 

That which is fraternal and conci- 
liating, and founded on a strong sense 
of justice between employer and em- 
ployed, inthe Councils of Prudent men 
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which are now established throughout 
France, was given to them, as I have 
said, in the year 1806. Lyons, the 
turbulent, suggested these Councils to 
be the mediating power between em- 

loyer and employed. They were to 

little parliaments, elected jointl 

by journeymen and masters, in which 
both journeymen and masters were to 
have seats. And on this wise princi- 
ple are the four Councils of Paris now 
administering justice between master 
and man in the busy Rue de la Dou- 
ane. Let us judge of them by the 
good they effect. Let us see them 
now, soothing the ruffled temper of a 
washerwoman; and now holding so- 
lemn councils over a great disordered 
industry. 

The entrance to the hall of Labour’s 
Courts of Justice is not imposing. It 
is a simple gateway, like the entrance 
to an English boarding-school, with a 
black sign across, upon which Conseils 
de Prud hommes is legibly written. 
The tricolor flag fioating above is the 
only outward token of the Council’s 
official character. Within, in a long 
courtyard, upon an attenuated line of 
benches ranged under a shed, work- 
men, workwomen, and masters, are 
talking rapidly, and, here and there, 
angrily. 

At the foot of the wide staircase 
stands the crier of the Superior Court, 
or Court of Appeal, in pale blue uni- 
form. This is the house belonging to 
the four Conciliation Councilsof Paris 
—namely, the Council for the Metal 
Trades, the Council for the Chemical 
Trades, the Council for the Textile 
Fabric Trades, and lastly, the Council 
for Miscellaneous Industries. And 
here, on the ground-floor, are the pri- 
vate Conciliation Offices. 

The large proportion of cases is 
settled in private court. In 1857 no 
less than 49,137 cases were brought 
before the seventy-six Conciliation 
Courts of France. Of these cases 
29,431 were settled by the modest 
bench, consisting of one master and 
one workman; the large number of 
10,913 cases was withdrawn; and 
only 8,793 cases were carried to the 
great or General Council. 

Some of the causes, indeed the large 
majority of them, are insignificant— 
beneath the notice, it may be, of the 
renowned Mr. Briefless ; but they are 
all-important to the humble indivi- 
duals who appear in them. On look- 
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ing over the secretary’s official reports 
of cases settled in the Private Conci- 
liation Courts of Paris, I discovered 
that the washerwomen of the French 
capital are a peculiarly quarrelsome 
andlitigiousrace. There wasone grave 
case about a flannel waistcoat, which 
was the subject of a long report, and 
in which the poor woman got a judg- 
ment against a customer, who tried 
to make her responsible for thisarticle. 
Quarrels between masters and appren- 
tices were frequent ; and in many in- 
stances, where the masters were proved 
to have behaved badly, agreements 
were broken. Then there were dis- 
putes on customs of trades or work- 
— by the dozen, all amicably 
settled. 

“The law,” said the secretary to me, 
as he turned over his neat report; 
“the law takes care that no man shall 
beat a disadvantage before our judges, 
by reason of his poverty.” Thus, if 
a master, summoned by a workman, 
does not appear, he is compelled to 
Rey for the day the workman has lost. 

or will the Councils permit masters 
to levy fines, for frivolous purposes, 
on the wages of men and women. 

The reader must know that there 
is a grand washerwoman’s holiday in 
Paris, at Mid-Lent. Then, the tub is 
rolled aside, and the finest of fine 
linen is donned, and the clearest of 
clear starching is ostentatiously pa- 
raded through the streets, upon the 
ample shoulders of the laundry ladies, 
in a line of elegant open carriages. 
For this high festival money is saved 
throughout the year. A certain great 
laundry chose to levy one daily penny 
upon all washerwomen, to be spent 
uponthe holiday. Suddenlythegreat 
laundry’s business fell off, and many 
women were thrown out of employ- 
ment. Whereupon they appealed to 
their Council of Prudent,men, to have 
the pennies that had been deducted 
from their wages, given up to them. 
The great laundry bowed to the deci- 
sion of the Conciliation Court, the de- 
cision being that the pence having 
been forcibly deducted, for an extra- 
vagant and frivolous purpose, must be 
given back to the poor women. 

More important matters than this 
come under the notice of the em- 
players and employed, who sit as in- 

ustrial judges in their court-house, 


When I was last in Paris, that great 
Parisian industry, viz., paper printing, 
46 
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was in great and grave commotion. 
The workmen employed in this re- 
nowned French manufacture are very 
highly skilled ; they are, in fact, ar- 
tists. They are so powerful that their 
employers are compelled to submit to 
them the series of patterns that are 
to be printed in the ensuing year, 
with the price to be paid per yard 
for the printing. At the beginning 
of the present year the masters’ priced 
patterns were submitted tothe men, as 
usual ; and, after certain modifications 
of price had been agreed upon, the 
men consented to work them. Then 
the masters gave money that the set- 
tlement of the year’s work might be 
celebrated, as usual, by a feast. The 
feast eaten, however, and the work 
time come, the men declared that 
they had been deceived with regard 
to certain patterns, and refused to 
work. They had recourse at once 
to the Conciliation Court, and when 
I left Paris the matter was in a fair 
way of amicable settlement. 

As westill turned the report of cases 
over, the secretary said to me: 
“But the building trades—with all 
these great Paris improvements— 
have given us most trouble. Had it 
not been for our Councils, there would 
have been serious disturbances ; but 
when the contending parties once get 
fairly into our Conciliation Office, 
their differences are soon adjusted.” 

When, however, the little Concili- 
ation Court, in which one master and 
one man sit as arbitrators, fails to 
settle a dispute, it is referred to the 
General or Public Council. The grave 
official in sky-blue directs visitors to 
the General Council Chamber, whither 
workmen, and dapper foremen, and 
shiny-hatted masters, together with 
troops of women (the employed in 
snow-white caps, the employers in 
vast circumference of crinoline) are 
moving briskly, chattering like mon- 
keys in the midst of some great com- 
mon danger. 

The public court is a spacious 
apartment. Itisa chamber disposed 
somewhat on the plan of a London 
police court : a vast plain room, at 
the farther end of which is a horse- 
shoe table. The President’s chair is 
in the centre ; and, above it, is the 
bust of Napoleon the Third. At the 
gides of the room are two square 
tables, where the officials are ranged. 
Opposite the President is the bar, 
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whereat the complainant and de- 
fendant plead—the complainant on 
the President’s right, the defendant 
on his left. Behind the bar, and near 
the door, are rows of backed seats, 
where the public, and persons inter- 
ested in cases, watch or wait. 

Silence is proclaimed. 

The President is in his chair, with 
six Prudent men—three masters and 
three workmen—on his left and 
right. Each Prudent man, or judge, 
wears a silver star, upon which equity, 
the scales of justice, and two clasped 
hands, in token of conciliation, are 
engraved. They are middle-aged men, 
and bear themselves with easy dig- 
nity. The President is an elderly 
person, of severe military appearance. 
About to be judged are the cases 
which the Private Conciliation Court 
below has not been able to settle. 
The proportion of such sent from the 
Conciliation Court to this court is 
one in five. 

I was interested in two or three 
cases ; one, in which justice was ad- 
mirably administered between a slop- 
seller and a poor needlewoman, and 
another in which a man claimed a 
week’s wages. Now, the Councils 
are very careful to protect working 
men against unjust dismissal from 
work ; and where it is the custom— 
as among the Paris tanners—to give 
the workman a week’s notice, the 
Prudent men enforce this notice for 
the workman from the employer. 
But in the instance where the work- 
man claimed a week’s wages, to which 
I am referring, it appeared that the 
claimant had left his work for two 
days, and had passed these two days 
in wine-shops. Another workman 
had, therefore, been put in his place. 
The Council indignantly dismissed 
the case, saying, “no man of honour 
claimed wages who had not done 
work.” 

Let me note, in closing this chapter 
on these French Courts of Concilia- 
tion, that out of the 8,793 quarrels 
referred, in 1857, from the private 
Conciliation Courts to the public Ge- 
neral Courts, 6,193 were withdrawn 
before judgment had been pronounc- 
ed; that 2,076 cases went to judg- 
ment ; that there were threats of ap- 
peal in 526 cases, and that only 54 
appeals to the superior courts were 
actually made. Fifty-four appeals 
out of 49,000 cases tried! We may 
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surely gather from this fact the as- 
surance that French masters and 
French workmen sit upon the judg- 
ment seat with good effect to both 
employer and employed. 

rom Paris let us turn to two or 
three of the great industrial centres 
of France, and see what effect these 
Conciliation Courts have here. Let 
us take Lyons, the great silk manu- 
facturing city. In 1857, 4,280 cases 
were brought before the Private Con- 
ciliation Court ; 2,554 of these cases 
vere settled in this court ; 672 cases 
were withdrawn; 1,054 cases were 
carried to the general or public court, 
and 999 cases were iio: before 
judgment had been pronounced. Of 
these cases, 671 were quarrels between 
masters and apprentices ; 1,120 were 
differences about leaving work ; 1,245 
were differences about wages ; 1,521 
were disputes about bad work ; 624 
differences on the quality of spinning 
between overlookers and workmen, 
and there were 219 miscellaneous cases. 
Out of all these cases there was not 
a single appeal. 

Let us now turn to a centre of 
French cotton manufactures—to Rou- 
en. Here 1,193 cases were brought 
before the Private Conciliation Court. 
Of these, 775 were settled in private; 
373 cases were withdrawn ; 44 cases 
were carried to the General Court, and 
41 cases were withdrawn before judg- 
ment had been pronounced. Of these 
cases, 37 were quarrels between mas- 
ters and apprentices ; 379 were dis- 
putes as to notice for leaving work ; 
409 were wage quarrels; 121 were 
about defective work ; while the mis- 
cellaneous quarrels were 246. Here, 
again, there was not a single appeal. 

Let us now glance at the cloth 
manufacturers of Elbceuf. Here 1,125 
eases were brought before the Private 
Conciliation Court ; 583 were settled ; 
429 were withdrawn ; 113 were car- 
ried to the General Council; and 70 
went to judgment. Of these, 3 were 


apprenticeship cases ; 54 questions of 


leaving work ; 608 wage quarrels ; 
there were 137 quarrels on quality of 
work ; 22 cases were disputes between 
overlookers and operatives ; and there 
were 301 miscellaneous quarrels. At 
Elboouf, out of the 1,125 cases there 
were two appeals, 


But I am bound to add, much of 


the success of these remarkable Coun- 


cils is due to the high character of 
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the French working classes. Take 
the lowest and most despised class— 
the French rag-pickers—and you will 
find a curious touch of dignity in the 
man who searches the gutters at night 
for rags and refuse. 

Having set before the reader the 
constitution and operation of the 
French Councils of Conciliation, and 
having shown him how the French 
working classes have deserved the 
honourable judicial position in which 
they have been placed, I may now 
ask where is the objection—the just 
objection—to give our working classes 
this same honourable position! When 
the Emperor of the French was lately 
asked by a high spokesman of law- 
yers, to reconsider the constitution of 
the Conciliation Courts, he replied, in 
a firm voice, “they are good, and they 
shall remain,” as they have remain- 
ed, doing good work in Denmark, in 
Norway, andin othercountries. More, 
let us remember that so far back as 
1839, we considered the free negroes 
of Barbadoes sufficiently enlightened 
to establish courts of reconciliation 
among them. 

The importance of these Prud’ hom- 
mes has not, we repeat, escaped the 
present er of the French. He 
said in his “ [dées Napoléoniennes” :— 


“Industry was not only encouraged 
under the Empire, but we may say that, 
in a way, industry was created. Indus- 
try reached an extraordinary degree of 
prosperity ina short time. When the 
Emperor said that industry was a new 
kind of property, he expressed, in a word, 
its nature and its importance. The spirit 
of property is, by nature, encroaching 
and exclusive. Property in the soil had 
had its vassals and itsserfs. The Revo- 
lution freed the land; but the new pro. 
perty in industry, increasing daily, had 
a tendency to pass through the same 
phases as property in land, and to have 
also its vassals and serfs. Napoleon saw 
this tendency; . . . and, while he 
protected masters, he never forgot the 
rights of the workmen. He established 
at Lyons, and later in other manufac- 
turing towns,a council of Prudent men — 
veritable industrial judges—set up to ad- 
judicate upon quarrels between the em- 
ployer and the employed.” 


This concession has tended to make 

a vain and frivolous race a thrifty 

race; it has enabled the French go- 

vernment to set working men upon 

the judgment-seat, beside masters— 

men and masters being on terms of 
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mutual respect ; it has helped to make 
French workmen a sober race. You 
may see drunken rag-pickers any day 
in Paris; but you must make a very 
long day’s journey, indeed, before you 
will come across a drunken artisan. 
Self-reliant, frank, gentle in manners, 
and remarkably intelligent, then, the 
French workman deserved that confi- 
dence in his sense of justice which 
the First Napoleon showed when he 
resolved to deal with the unhappy 
strikes of Lyons. 

In France the relations between 
class and class—between employerand 
employed, and mistress and servant— 
are freer and more friendly than these 
relations are in our country. In 
France, in spite of the present form of 
government—in spite of the love of 
luxury which afflicts every class of 
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THE period of these recollections was 
long antecedent to the invasions of 
polite society upon the simple man- 
ners nd customs of the west of Ire- 
land. The wild and barren scenery 
of that portion of the county of Clare 
which forms a barrier against the 
waves of the Atlantic, seemed to have 
communicated to the inhabitants 
much of its own rough character. 
Uninitiated in those wiles which at- 
tend the increase of population and 
knowledge, there was among them 
little to disturb the harmony of their 
local society. Dishonesty was scarcely 
known. They were willing to con- 
tribute to the relief of each other’s 
wants, and always ready to befriend 
the needy. Their habits were those 
of plain fishermen. Fearlessly launch- 
ing their corraghs, or horse-skin ca- 
noes, when the weather permitted, 
they obtained a precarious livelihood. 
Constant association with the steep 
and rugged face of the precipices had 
sudan them daring. Accustomed 
to follow the seal into his hiding- 
places, agility and strength were cul- 
tivated in them. It was their wont 
to scale the cliffs in search of the sea- 
fowl’s nest ; and to descend when the 
retiring sea had left the seal asleep 
on the benches of the cavern ; 80 that 
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the community, the Revolution which 
overthrew Louis the Sixteenth has 
left one indelible mark—a respect for 
the able man, be his original condition 
the most obscure, the most abject. 
The soldier who fights his way from 
behind the bar of a village inn, till he 
grasps the baton of a marshal; the 
orlorn peasant boy who arrives in 
Paris with a five-franc piece in his 
pocket, and presently finds that it has 
grown to a bank-note, value one mil- 
lion—the poor girlsplendidly matched 
—ail find even in shonadinies Paris 
a welcome hearty and sincere, in the 
circles to which they rise. The pea- 
sant-become minister is not patronised 
as aparvenu. The working man, be- 
come the master, or patron as he is 
called, of a vast establishment, takes 
rank accordingly. 
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through constant intercourse with 
dangers, they at last became so fa- 
miliarized with peril that they scorned 
fear. Their amusements were as 
simple as their pursuits. The country 
dance on the village green, the don- 
key race, or bowling match, consti- 
tuted their principal sources of enjoy- 
ment. 

For a considerable period previous 
to the date of this narrative these had 
been the customary habits of the re- 
sidents of Kilkee. Its domestic scen- 
ery, now so highly prized, was then 
but little known ; its extensive strand 
was more frequently used as a race- 
course than a bathing-place. Little 
of its original appearance can now be 
traced : the central village green has 
been covered with buildings for sum- 
mer visitors; the semicircular bay 
which then presented to the eye but 
heather and wildness, is now adorned 
with lodges of every shape and size. 

There are few occurrences in hu- 
man life which press more heavily on 
the heart than the change we some- 
times witness in places which had 
been the scenes of youthful enjoy- 
ment. We sigh over the simplicit 
of our former pursuits, and the wrec 
of the scenes where they occurred. 
How vividly do we recal the natural 
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wildness of the scenery of Shawn 
Buie’s exploits, now for ever defaced, 
or the innocence of the inhabitants 
now also undiscoverable. 

Among other evil consequences, at 
first, from increasing social inter- 
course, the practice of smuggling for 
some time héld a prominent place. 
It had just been introduced at the 
period of Shawn Buie’s history. Pre- 
vious to that time, the forbidding 
aspect of the coast kept vessels of 
every description aloof. None ven- 
tured near enough even to recon- 
noitre ; and the Excise department 
considered the expense of an establish- 
ment of police to be an unnecessary 
demand on government funds. This 
was natural, considering the apne 
ance of the shore, which for miles to- 
gether presented an unbroken extent 
of precipitous rock elevated from 
fifty to three hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. The indentations 
on its breast, the caverns and creeks, 
formed by projecting fragments torn 
from the parent cliff by some great 
convulsion of nature, were lost to the 
eye at the distance to which vessels 
ventured to approach ; and, indeed, 


could they have been more narrowly 
—— they would not have fur- 


nished a much greater inducement to 
become better acquainted with them, 
as in almost every instance they are 
quite as inaccessible as the perpen- 
dicular cliffitself. These excavations 
from the great body of the land cause, 
in many instances, appearances the 
most romantic. Their variations are 
fantastic, producing endless alterna- 
tions in height, depth, width, and 
prominence. Encouraging the curi- 
ous wanderer into situations at one 
time perfectly safe of approach, at 
another dangerous in the extreme. 
Among several of these might 

fragments which lie scattered throug 
the waters of the coast, and which 
bear, deservedly, in many instances, 
the name of “islands,” one holds a 
prominent rank, both on account of 
its size and history. It stands about 
half a mile from the land, in height 
about three hundred feet, and to all 
appearance, on every side, quite per- 
pendicular. It is said to occupy the 
space of about one acre. Its surface 
supplies a few sheep with a. 
and the shelter of two small huts into 
which they may retire, either at 
night or during inclement weather. 
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Tradition says that it was once the 
abode of a monk who was con- 
demned to live there as a penalty for 
some dreadful crime, of which he had 
been falsely accused, and that the 
rock was wont to rise in height dur- 
ing very stormy weather, in order to 
keep the holy man from the effects 
of the dashing sea; and subside again 
as a calm approached. That he lived 
for upwards of two hundred years ; 
and suddenly disappeared, leaving no 
traces of any remains behind him. 
The name of Bishop’s Island has ac- 
cordingly been attached to it. 

Exactly opposite Bishop’s Island 
are two caverns, the entrances to 
which cannot be less than two hun- 
dred feet in height, and fifty in width. 
Their depth we never penetrated. 
Close to these caverns, at the north- 
ern side, there is a steep and danger- 
ous path, which few venture to de- 
scend, leading to a smail nook into 
which the sea calmly rolls, broken in 
its swell by a narrow entrance. This 
little nook leads to a grotto, worn out 
of the rock by the constant action of 
the wave, returning with every tide, 
which expands, as you advance, into 
a large roomy place, well adapted as 
an occasional asylum for seals or 
smugglers. A corragh or small boat 
could safely unload her cargo here ; 
and by means of ropes could have it 
conveyed to the summit of the cliff. 
At the same time, the descent is both 
perilousand wellconcealed from above. 
A small rivulet, flowing from a bay 
three miles distant, has formed for it- 
self a little channel to the edge of the 
cliff, just at the spot where the de- 
scent is first commenced ; but instead 
of directing its course along the path, 
it discharges its waters directly over 
the rock ; and thus conceals the de- 
scent from any but an accustomed or 
a very close observer. 

I was ascending this path one 
afternoon, in the autumn of 181—. 
The weather had been for several 
weeks very warm, and the short dry 
grass which lined the edge of the 
cliffs had become smooth and slippery. 
The face of the rock fronting Bishop’s 
Island contains a kind of crumbling 
slaty soil, which yields under the feet, 
and frequently renders the descent or 
ascent of such places any thing but 
easy or safe. f had taken off my 
shoes to use my feet as hands, and 
had nearly ascended half-way up this 
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path, lying as close to the ground as 
possible, and carefully examining 
every spot before trusting my weight 
to it; when, on taking a sudden turn 
upwards, for the first time I per- 
ceived a man watching me with in- 
tense anxiety. He had recognised me 
before I had observed him, and for 
some reason had remained stationary 
until I reached the spot where he 
stood. As I had resided for some 
time in the village, and been in the 
constant habit of rambling far around 
the country, I felt rather surprised, 
and by no means pleased to be in the 
power of a perfect stranger, who was 
scanning me with a countenance not 
expressive of kindness or goodwill. He 
could with one stamp of his foot have 
loosened so much of the soil above 
as would have precipitated me into the 
sea below, without the power of re- 
medy, or the chance of his ever be- 
ing detected. However, being igno- 
rant of any reason for anger on his 
part, I proceeded with the intention 
of passing him peaceably. He con- 
tinued gazing at me silently until 
I approached him; then quietly 
turned and began to ascend. When 
he had reached the top of the cliff, 
he uncoiled a small rope which he 
held in his hand, and throwing it 
down assisted me considerably in the 
ascent. I had now an opportunity 
of scrutinizing him more accurately. 
He was ill-made ; not above five feet 
four or five ; had bad legs, awkward 
arms, and one shoulder higher than 
the other; his hair was red and 
shaggy ; his eyes small and grey ; his 
nose long, and much turned to one 
side ; and his lips compressed. He 
wore a hat without a crown, tied 
round with a string ; a large rusty 
frieze coat ; knee-breechesunbuttoned 
at the knees; and not any shoes or 
stockings. He had the above men- 
tioned coil of slight rope in his hand, 
but no weapon of any kind. When 
we had mutually surveyed each other, 
I thanked him for his kindness in 
assisting me to the top of the preci- 
pice. 

He looked for an instant, and then 
replied— 

“Thunder-an-age ; but ifit was not 
for the honour and glory of the green 
leaf which you have in your hat, but 
it is I would have made a borroch of 
you before you would have felt it it- 
self. But what the dickins brought 
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you here? Faix, an you havea bould 
foot,anyhow. Let me now tell you for 
wanst, niver again let the sole of your 
foot kiss the face of this road, unless 
you want to make food for the divers 
among stones below.” 

So saying he threw himself on his 
hands and knees, and feet foremost, 
descended the path with a degree 
of celerity which I should have con- 
sidered utterly impracticable half an 
hour before. 

For a considerable time I kept 
aloof from the scene of this alarm. 
Almost a month had elapsed from the 
period of this occurrence, when the 
village was thrown into a state of 
much excitement. A village dance 
was held on the green, one Sunday 
afternoon. Around Neile, the piper, 
were gathered boys and girls, young 
men and maidens, while the favourite 
lass of the village was dancing with 
a gentleman, who had lately arrived. 
All was mirth and gaiety, when sud- 
denly a man was observed running 
at the top of his speed from the di- 
rection of Skiah. The dance ceased. 
Every eye was fixed on him. He 
was covered with sweat and dust. 

“Boys, can any of yees save me?” 
cried he, dashing in among us, and 
wiping off the sweat from his fore- 
head with the sleeve of his coat. 
“ Holy Virgin, can’t one of yees hide 
me? The poliss are after me, and I'll 
be kilt, if yees don’t help me !” 

“Run tothe rocks,” cried out several 
voices at once, pointing to the ledge 
at the southern side. 

“Tim, your sowl,” cried one to a 
little fellow, “Tim, show the poor 
fellow the way to the Hag’s Hole ; 
and Tim”—here he whispered some- 
thing in the child’s ear; and in a 
moment afterwards they both started 
off at asling trot towards the left-hand 
cliff. The fugitive had out-stripped 
his egeoer: more than he calculated, 

H 


for he was far out of sight before they 
arrived. The dance, of course, had 


broken up, and the py separated, 
either to talk over the matter, or to 
turn to other amusements, when two 
olicemen entered the village, and 
egan to search for their man. 
very place where it was thought 
possible that he could be concealed 
was examined. Inquiries were made, 
but all to no effect, for the villagers 
either professed ignorance or refused 
to give information. The rocks were 
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tried over and over again; every 
nook, every grotto, the ledges of the 
amphitheatre were searched, even by 
torchlight, but fruitlessly ; and late 
at night the police came back, profes- 
sing their intention of returning to 
Kilrush on the following day. 

On the succeeding Tuesday, about 
six o'clock in the evening, I took 
my hand-line and went to a favourite 
spot on the cliff to fish for braeme. 

he evening was the close of one of 
the loveliest days which had appeared 
that season. The cool sea-breeze so 
refreshing after the mid-day heat, 
gently rippled the waters beneath ; 
and the red disk of the sun descended 
rapidly, as if anxious to cool itself in 
the mighty ocean. Having been suc- 
cessful with my baits, I lay down 
upon the grassy edge of the rock to 
enjoy the luxury of the hour. The 
evening shades had far advanced be- 
fore I rose to return home. When 
in the act of drawing up the hand- 
line, I stooped over the cliff to see 
what prevented its yielding, for it had 
caught in some projection of the face 
of the cliff, when I perceived a canoe 
with four men, stealing beneath the 
land as close to the shore as safety 
would permit, and advancing in the 
direction of Bishop’s Island. The 
lateness of the hour ; the number of 
persons in the boat, usually only oc- 
cupied by two; their distance from 
any landing place ; and the cautious 
manner in which they were proceed- 
ing, impressed me forcibly with the 
idea that all was not as it ought to be. 
Idle persons are always meddling in 
matters which do not concern them ; 
and being young and tolerably active, 
and my own master, I resolved at 
once to observe their motions, and 
ascertain, if possible, their object. 

After some efforts to disengage the 
line, I was at last compelled to 
break it. Coiling up the remainder, 
I followed the boat, which had made 
considerable progress before I could 
come up with it. This line of coast 
is most dangerous to persons un- 
acquainted with it. The ceilings of 
old caverns which advance far into 
the land have, in many instances, 
fallen in and left long narrow chasms, 
which a person often comes upon 
suddenly, not observing them until 
he is almost stepping into the depth 
beneath. These clefts sometimes ex- 
tend nearly a quarter of a mile, and 
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are so numerous, that what would 
appear at first to be a walk of only 
one mile, is by this means prolonged 
to two or three. It may then be 
easily understood how much more 


eo the canoe would advance than 
could without considerable exer- 
tion. The darkness which had by 


this time much advanced increased 
the difficulty. I traced the boat, 
however, to very near Bishop’s Island. 
There the men rested on their oars, and 
apparently listened attentively to as- 
certain ifany sound wasnear. They fre- 
quently stooped over to whisper, their 
dark figures,perceived against the clear 
bright sea, approaching each other at 
intervals and receding again. All was 
so still that nothing could be heard 
but the rippling of the waters against 
the rocks iow. At length a sound 
which resembled the hammering of 
a flint with a knife could be dis- 
tinguished, and they looked towards 
the before mentioned descent to the 
cavern 7 the island several 
times with a anxiety and un- 
certainty. 1ey then commenced 
steering towards it; and I imme- 
diately hastened to it, hoping in the 
darkness to escape observation. I 
succeeded beyond my expectations in 
reaching the turning point of the path, 
where it may be remembered that I 
first met with the man of the high 
shoulder, when, suddenly, I saw two 
persons, about ten yards beneath, 
stooping over the projecting frag- 
ment of the cliff. This — oF 
stopped my progress. stood pe- 
tri a While [ was thus deliter- 
ating, my strength and courage ooz- 
ing away, I was roused by one of 
the men seizing hold of the other by 
the arm, and saying in a loud whis- 
er— 
ae? Shawn, it is the divil’s work in- 
tirely ; we had best give over!” 
“What do you mane ?” replied the 
other. ‘Is it cod-livered ye’re grow- 
“ Why, Shawn, to tell you the truth, 
I cannot murther ’em in cool blood. 
It is the divil’s work out an’ out !” 
“Thunder-an-age, but that’s a fine 
thing anyhow. Sather, in troth, 
in cool blood! An will yees tell me 
what are they going to do to us, if it 
isn’t to murther us all, an more of us 
than they are. Will they not shoot 
them below in the cave that is trust- 
ing to ourselves to save em. The 
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divil a bit of one of them but shall 
sleep sweet and aisy in the bottom of 
the say this blessed night! An’ shure 
they can shoot the fishes wid their 
ei if they want work for ‘em. 

hisht, whisht !” said he, seizing the 
other as if to hold him back, as the 
latter struggled as much as his posi- 
tion would permit him. 

“Whisht, whisht, I tell yees; do 
yees want to make ’em shoot us at 
wanst, man alive? Let me alone, I 
tell yees ; I will do it.” 

And, with a kick of his foot, he 
sent a large fragment of the rock 
headlong down the precipice. 

I scarcely had well seen what 
was done, ere a shriek from below 
told the fate of the unfortunate boat ; 
a cry or two for help, and all was si- 
lent as the night, while the two men 
turned to descend the path. 

Partly from horror, and partly from 
fright, I lost the recollection of my 
situation, and uttered an involuntary 
groan. So unexpected a sound, in 
such a place, produced an alarming 
effect upon my auditors. Whether it 
was compunction for the deed which 
had seized the guilty pair, or terror, 
combined with a sense of guilt, I 
cannot now pretend to determine ; 
but they stood motionless for upwards 
of aminute. By lying close to the 
surface of the ground I succeeded 
in escaping their sight. They stood 
for a time utterly confounded. En- 
couraged by the effect which it pro- 
duced, and now so far collected as to 
verceive the danger of my position, 
} repeated the groan, with a more 
mournful, and at the same time less 
natural tone. 

“Blessed Virgin, save us!” said 
Shawn’s companion, dreadfully alarm- 


“What are yees frightened at ?” 
said the other, evidently as much 
terrified, but endeavouring to brave 
it out. “Are yees a divil or a christhan 
—tell us that?’ said he, roaring out, 
trying with the effort to drown his 


ears. 

T then collected all my energies, and 
uttered one of the most unearthly and 
violent shrieks that was ever cal 
under similar circumstances. The ef- 
fect was instantaneous ; the next mo- 
ment saw them sliding, or rather roll- 
ing down the pathway, and allowing 
me time sufficient to escape in perfect 
safety. 
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My first determination was to hast- 
en back, and rouse the village ; but, 
upon second thoughts, it appeared ad- 
visable to act more cautiously. I 
proceeded, therefore, in all haste, to 
the house of a respectable resident at 
Kilkee, a gentleman who had lived 
there for some years, and was well 
acquainted with the localities, and 
most of the characters, in the neigh- 
bourhood. I roused him out of his 
bed at twelve o’clock, before which 
hour I could not reach his house, ow- 
ing to the darkness of the night, and 
the caution necessary in finding my 
way. He listened with great atten- 
tion ; and then for a moment seemed 
absorbed in thought. 

“T will lay my life for it, that the 
fellow you speak of is Shawn Buie, 
the celebrated murderer of Catherine 
Delaney. He has been missing for 
some years, ever since that occur- 
rence, and I will answer for it that 
he has returned.” 

“T think, sir,” I replied, “that you 
are right; for his associate several 
times repeated the name of Shawn, 
which I distinctly overheard. What 
kind of a looking person is he ?”’ 

“ He is rather a remarkable lookin 
man: badly made, crooked nose, a 
cursed with a most atrocious expres- 
sion of countenance.” 

“T am sure, then, that he is the 
pean and that I have seen him.” 

then related to him my interview 
with the stranger on the pathway a 
short time before. 

“ He is the very man ; and a more 
villainous ruffian never drew breath. 
-~ what was the green leaf he spoke 
of }” 

“Oh, it was a leaf of palm, which 
my servant put in my hat on the pre- 
vious Sunday, and I partly forgot, 
and partly did not care, to remove 


“Well, I can tell you, that you had 
as narrow an escape as most of your 
friends ; for if he suspected that you 
were likely to have discovered his 
hiding-place, he would as soon have 
hurled you from the path, as he 
did the rock you mention. But we 
must not lose our time, for he is a 
crafty devil, and as plentifully stored 
with resources as a wood fox. Come, 
we must get some help !” 

We then proceeded to the houses 
of several friends, until we had col- 
lected a conclave of eight, and sat 
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down to consider what was best to 
be done. After some deliberation, we 
resolved to send to Kilrush for mili- 
tary aid; then to arm ourselves, and 
with our servants, to hasten to the 
spot, and keep a sharp look out, so as 
to prevent hisescape. It was doubtful, 
however, that he would not have 
left the place before we arrived ; but 
we sent instructions to the military to 
examine every house on their way 
within three miles of the neighbour- 
hood ; and to proceed as cautiously, 
and with as much celerity, as the na- 
ture of the circumstances might allow. 

It was two o’clock before we reach- 
ed our destination ; we had proceeded 
very silently, stopping occasionally 
to observe whether we could distin- 
guish sounds of any kind ; and several 
times turning to the edge of the cliff 
to ascertain if any boats were visible 
on the sea. The morning’s light was 
just dawning when we arrived ; but 
neither sound of voice nor footstep 
was to be heard, or boat to be seen, 
or human figure on the cliffs ; all was 
as still as death, except when the 
whispers of our own voices disturbed 
the morning calm. For a moment it 
was thought that a figure of a wo- 
man was seen darting under one of 
the cliffs, near the Pufling-hole; but 
so rapid was the motion, and so un- 
certain the light, and at the same 
time, such seemed to be the precarious 
position of a person in that place, 
that we concluded the whole to be 
merely the effect of imagination. 

Having posted our little party at 
different points on the line of the 
cliffs, we waited at the head of the 
pathway leading to the cavern for the 
approach of the military. 

After spending about three hours 
in feverish expectation, having risen 
for about the sixth time to refresh 
my limbs and my head in the cool 
breeze, I spied at a distance the ap- 
proach of the military. They were 
coming by a line of road considerably 
to the left of the village, and were 
bringing with them a stranger, appa- 
rently in the character of a guide. 
Our messenger was also with them. 
After the usual salutations, their of- 
ficer informed us, that they had 
searched every house on their way, 
where they thought it possible that 
the object of our pursuit could be 
lurking; that they were not able to 
discover any traces of him ; and had 


hired the stranger to lead them to 
the place of rendezvous. Some ad- 
vised to procure boats, and go round 
to the front of the cavern by sea; 
others, that we should descend at 
once by the pathway, down which 
the guide professed his utter inability 
to lead them. After some discussion, 
it was proposed that I should act as 
leader, which my pride prevented me 
from refusing ; although, to tell the 
truth, the specimen which I had en- 
joyed that night of the honour to be 
derived from such an expedition did 
not much encourage me. To decline, 
however, would have argued cow- 
ardice. 

But how were we to be arranged ? 
My knowledge of the localities about 
here now came to my assistance. I 
remembered that there was a pro- 
jecting rock about a pistol-shot from 
the mouth of the cavern, and from 
which it could be distinctly covered, 
large enough to allow one man to 
stand upon it, and which, provided 
he could maintain himself in the po- 
sition with one hand, would cnet 
him to observe distinctly the pro- 
ceedings below, and to fire upon any 
person coming out of it with a pistol 
or carbine. The question was then, 
who would venture there? The officer 
could not leave his men. After some 
consultation, it was agreed that Mr. 
R , @ young gentleman of consid- 
erable activity and bodily strength, 
who had joined our party on the even- 
ing before, should undertake it. Some 
presence of mind and coolness, as 
well as strength were required for 
this part of the undertaking, as the 
rock stood more than two hundred 
feet directly over the sea, and a 
glance downwards was quite sufficient 
to satisfy any reasonable person of 
the practicability of breaking his neck. 
He undertook to act his part, and 
with much the same sort of grateful 
feelings to my considerate friends, I 
prepared for mine. Four soldiers, with 
their officer, were to be my escort ; 
seven more, with a corporal, and the 
remainder of the volunteering party, 
were to stop on the cliff and watch 
the proceedings from above. Just as 
we were about to descend, the officer 
called the corporal aside, and whis- 
pered in his ear, as he afterwards 
told me, to keep a close watch on 
their guide, whom he had every reason 
to suspect was not a true man, 
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I then pee to lead the way. As 
we should descend with our faces to 
the rock, it was resolved that our 
guns should be fixed behind our backs 
until we reached the turn in the path. 
On we went, and had just descended 
a little below the turn, when, as I was 
taking my gun rightly in my hand, 
a shrill whistle from above rang among 
the rocks. In a moment we had our 
guns fixed, and every eye below the 
turn was directed towards the mouth 
of the cavern. In about half a minute 
we observed the head of a man ex- 
tended from behind a piece of jutting 
rock ; and almost at the same instant 
we heard the — of a gun above 
us, and saw the slate and dusty gravel 
of the rock dashed about the face, 
which disappeared before we could 
learn whether or not it was hit. 

No sooner had I heard the shot, 
when the officer cried, “ Now, my lads, 
down upon them.” We rolled, tum- 
bled, slid, jumped, down the remain- 
der of the path, and were at the 
mouth of the cavern before we could 
have thought it possible the minute 
before. To cock our guns, present 
bayonets, and charge, was the work 
of a moment—we were in the centre 
of the cavern. 

“ Holy Vargin and blessed Saints 
defind us!” cried a shrill, squeaking, 
voice, from one side of the strange 
retreat. “Blessed Mother keep us— 
what’s this at all at all?” 

* Hollo, my old lady !” cried the 
officer ; “where are you? Come out 
my old damsel, and let us get a 

limpse of you.” And so saying, 

e, with one or two of the soldiers, 
groped his way towards the side from 
whence the voice proceeded. 

“Oh, what are yees, at all at all? 
Sure, an’ I thought it was my own 
Mick that was a coming home to me, 
and dhriving the cows before hin— 
God bless him! Oh, thin, what!” —— 

“ Cows! my good friend,” said the 
officer. “How the devil could cows 
get here; unless they were sea-calves 
you mean ?” 

“Och, thin, sure enough, but I 
thought I was at home ; an’ where 
am I, my jewel; an’ who are yees?” 

“Why, first and foremost, you are 
in possession of his Majesty the 
king’s troops ; and we are come here 
to take and possess ourselves of the 

rson of a man called Shawn Buie, 
if you know such an one.” 
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“Shawn Buie! Is it him that was 
drownded at the cliffs of Mohir you 
mane !—an’ it ’ill be long before yees 
find him !” 

“Tndeed I’m thinking so, with you 
for our guide !” said one of the men ; 
“so I think we must put you out of 
our way for a while.” 

“Thur a mon dioul !” said a voice 
from behind ; and at the same mo- 
ment the soldier staggered back be- 
neath a blow lay direction in 
which the voice came. A figure dart- 
ed to the mouth of the cavern ; seve- 
ral shots were fired after him ; but 
the darkness and the smoke prevent- 
ed correct aim. A plunge into the 
sea was heard, and we all rushed out. 
He had dived, and the direction which 
he had taken under water we could not 
at once perceive. The noise of the 
shots below had awakened the atten- 
tion of those above, and now every 
eye was strained to mark the spot 
where he rose. 

“Wurrah sthru, wurrah sthru! 
will yees kill my child, yees murther- 
ing villins, that never did hurt nor 
harm to baste nor christhan? Let him 
alone, I say agin; or I'll be the death 
of yees—you red lobster!” said the 
old hag, who, at the first alarm, had 
sprung up, and following us out, had 
seized hold of the officer by the throat. 
One of the soldiers struck her with 
the butt end of his musket, to make 
her let go her hold; and in return re- 
ceived a blow from a stone on the 
head, which levelled him with the 
earth. The row now became general. 
Several soldiers fired into the cavern 
at once. A cry was heard, followed 
by a deep troan. For a moment I 
felt horrified ; and would have given 
my best Rigby that we had not fired. 
The next thing, however, was to see 
what work we had done. We groped 
our way in, unmolested by the poor 
old woman, whom the violence of the 
blow and the cry of the wounded 

erson had quite overcome—she had 
ainted. After a short time we found 
the wy of a little boy, who was 
sent with the fugitive from the danc- 
ing party a few Sundays before. The 
Ps little fellow was quite dead—he 
ad been shot through the heart. 

In the mean time, our friends above 
kept a sharp look out. As soon as 
Shawn Buie had risen to the surface 
of the water, he was saluted with a 
discharge of musketry, which, how- 
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ever, appeared to prove ineffectual 
in consequence of the deceptive dis- 
tance. Several balls fell far short ; 
some beyond ; only one seemed to be 
well aimed. He did not, however, 
appear to be struck ; but turned over 
and divedagain like a wellexperienced 
and powerful swimmer. I had re- 
turned from the cavern before he 
rose the second time; the officer 
pointed in the direction where he ex- 
pected him to rise. I rested my rifle 
upon a jutting portion of rock, ready 
to fire ; for I found that I had now 
too far involved myself to decline act- 
ing as I was commanded. After some 
time, having waited longer than we 
thought it possible for a living person 
to remain under water, we saw the 
bare feet of a man rise out of the 
sea, and then settle down, the body 
ascending slowly after them, and 
turning on its back. 

“ He is dead !” cried all at once. 

“Who is dead? Is it my child? 
Have yees killed my child, you mur- 
thering divils? Have yees killed my 
child, I say agin? Och, then, has it 
come to this; that I”——and she 
fainted again. 

I now ascended the cliff as speedily 
as I could, leaving the military to 
guard those below, in order to consult 
with my friends on the top as to the 
proper mode of proceeding. It was 
considered best to despatch messen- 
gers for two or three boats, which 
could convey the bodies and the old 
woman home, instead of forcing her, 
and dragging them, up the cliff. Three 


‘ gentlemen set off forthwith, and I 
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remained above with the rest of the 
volunteers. All began again to assume 
the appearance of tranquillity. The 
stranger lay beside me, tied by the 
wrists and Bay his face swollen and 
bloody, which I was told was caused 
by a blow which he received from 
one of the guards when he gave the 
whistle that first startled us, which 
put a decided negative on any further 
signals from him. The body of Shawn 
Buie floated on the surface of the 
blue sea, rising up and down with 
every tossing wave. 

Afterrepeatingthe occurrence which 
happened in the cave more than once, 
we began to turn our eyes toward the 
line of coast from whence the boats 
should come. By degrees one of us 
observed the body to drift away close 
to Bishop’s Island; butstill we thought 
that, perhaps, the rising of the tide 
might have that effect. We turned 
our eyes towards Kilkee ; and when 
we looked again, the body had van- 
ished. We sprung to our feet—every 
eye was strained ; but no vestige of 
his appearance remained, save the 
ruffling of the water where he had 
been. We looked until our eyes 
strained again. Some said, that a 
shark must have carried the body 
down; but that was negatived at 
once. Others said that he dived 
again ; but it seemed impossible that 
he could be alive. We suggested ; 
we contradicted; we looked; we 
strained ; but all to no purpose—the 
body of Shawn Buie had vanished ; 
and was never heard of more. 
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ROBERT OWEN AND HIS SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue Sicilian Cyclops may be a fable ; 
but it is a plain matter of fact that in 
England there exists a race of one-eyed 
men, who can only see life as in a 

icture, on a flat surface, with no 
oreground or background, no light or 
shade. All they see is one staring, 
expressionless flat ; the faculty which 
tones down one colour and throws out 
another is wanting : they are the men 
of one idea, and, therefore, of one eye. 
They cannot produce two images of 
one object, but either see double, as the 
drunken man ; or single, as the one- 
eyed man. In the one case, drunk 
with theory, the brain supposes there 
are separate objects, because it sees 
separate images ; in the other case, it 
sees the same object always in the 
same point of view. It is difficult to 
say which defect of vision misleads 
most; but your thorough enthusiast 
is generally the victim of both mis- 
takes. A one-eyed man under the 
effects of drink is more to be pitied 
than a blind man; for the one, at 
least, has no illusions—all is darkness, 
and as he feels his steps he does not 
soon fall into the ditch. But what is 
more pitiable than the enthusiast who 
only sees from one point of view, and 
yet from that fixed point sees things 
double. His life is one long illusion, 
and the more sincere he is in walking 
by the inner light of his own imagi- 
nation, the more hopelessly he goes 
astray. The life of Robert Owen is 
the life of a man who was born a 
sober and who died a drunken Cy- 
clops—who was, by original or early 
infirmity, unable to see life from more 
than one point of view, but who ad- 
ded to that the other infirmity, that 
in middle age he got drunk with a 
theory, and never again was able to 
see ite singly; and who, under 
this double delusion, outlived his ge- 
neration, and only died the other day, 
the last believer in his singular opi- 
nions. Such a man’s life is worth 
study, if not for the results he arrived 
at, at least for the singular way that 
he came to them. 


Mr. Cobden is a Cyclops, so is Mr. 
Smith O’Brien. Wordsworth was a 
poetical, and Jeremy Bentham an 
utilitarian Cyclops. In all these re- 
markable men the other eye of the 
mind, by which we harmonize and 
proportionate truth—by which we see 
things in their relation to each other— 
was blind. They are men of one idea, 
but the little that they see they at 
least see truly. Not so with the en- 
thusiast, whether, as Spinoza, God- 
drunk ; or as Auguste Comte, drunk 
with matter and positive laws ; or as 
Robert Owen, drunk with social re- 
form. Not only is his field of vision 
limited, but, in that limited field, he 
cannot and will not see things as they 
are. Objects have lost their simplicity 
to him. It is not that he half creates, 
while he half perceives—which all 
idealists must do—but that he wholly 
creates his own perceptions. Like 
Dryden, in the “ Hind and the Pan- 
ther,” he exclaims— 

“ Shall I my reason to my faith compel ? 
And shall my sight, and touch, and taste rebel ? 
Superior faculties are set aside ; 

Shall their subservient organs be my guide?” 

Subordinating reason to faith, he 
at last subordinates sight to reason, 
and reaches the grand conclusion, that 
if facts are against him, it is so much 
the worse for the facts. Things are 
the creatures of thought, and not 
thought of things : the philosophy of 
common sense is turned upside down, 
and we are fairly, at last, among the 
Anthropophagi, whose heads beneath 
their shoulders grow. 

We have to thank Mr. Sargant for 
a most readable and judicious sum- 
mary of Robert Owen’s social philo- 
sophy. It must have been no small 
trial of temperto wade through Owen's 
autobiography ; to bear this singular 
egoist company through a long life of 
nearly ninety years; to allow for his 
humours, and to forgive the closing 
scene of a long life of mistaken philan- 
thropy. The biographer who escapes 
the temptation of falling down to 
worship his hero, seldom escapes the 


* Robert Owen and his Social Philosophy. By William Lucas Sargant. London : 
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opposite danger of falling out with 
him, and flinging him away in a pas- 
sion. Sometimes he is guilty of both, 
like the men of Lystra, who first sa- 
crificed to Paul and Barnabas, and 
then stoned them. So the biographer 
who begins as a passionate idolater, 
ends as a passionate iconoclast. We 
tremble for Frederick the Great in 
the hands of Mr. Carlyle. We should 
not wonder if he will put him down 
at the end of his fourth volume as 
Fritz the Little, like Victor Hugo’s 
Napoleon le Petit. Mr. Sargant has 
escaped both these temptations : he 
is moderate throughout in his praise 
and blame. An Owenite converted to 
common sense could not dismiss the 
dream of his youth more indulgently. 
All he asks is pity for Owen’s errors, 
and respect for his sincerity ; and the 
bitterest enemy to Socialism, the 
bloated aristocrat, the prelate in pur- 
ple and fine linen, for whose especial 
use the Secularist reserves a place of 
punishment hereafter, will allow the 
claim, and will bury their hate of 
Owen’s mistakes in the same grave 
with their love of the game laws. 
Conservatives can the more readily 
forgive such extreme Radicalism as 
that of Owen’s, if they bear in mind 
that the errors of one age are the 
truths of another. Coleridge taught 
afine lesson of charity in the weighty 
remark, that the errors which we de- 
nounce so heartily may be only the 
refracted shadow of truths not yet 
risen above the horizon. As the 
preacher in the Welsh mountains, who 
mistook the shadow of his own bro- 
ther for a giant, so Conservatism may 
see an enemy in the approaching form 
ofafriend. The Socialism of Owen’s 
day, that Eldon and Sidmouth chal- 
lenged, as Hamlet did his father’s 
ghost, clad in complete steel, now 
steals upon us in such a Christian 
ise, that we may speak with it. 
t is the ghost of Communism, bap- 
tized and given a Christian name. 
Cured of its atheism, has it not clergy- 
men like Maurice and Kingsley for 
its godfathers, and the authoress of 
“Legendary and Christian Art” for 
its godmother? Shelley has been de- 
sap of his children a second time ; 
is intellectual progeny, like his na- 
tural, have been given out to nurse to 
pious relations—and the Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, 
with bishops for chaplains, have open- 
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ed a reformatory to cure Socialism— 
that juvenile offender of the inherited 
depravity of its parents’ atheism. It 
is a wise child that knows his father ; 
but it is a wiser father that knows his 
child in these days of transformation. 
If Owen or Shelley could walk into 
the Congress of Social Reformers, 
held at Glasgow the other day, how 
they would stare at the religious sur- 
roundings of their progeny! Is this 
the positive bantling, the latest birth 
of time? How could an age that had 
outgrown superstition, thus fall back 
intothearmsof that beldam, Religion ? 
What had Christianity to say to the 
propagation of Socialism, that itshould 
now adopt it asitsown? The babe is 
of Egyptian, not of Hebrew birth—it 
refuses to be called the child of Soly- 
ma’s daughter. Such would be the 
vain protest of the philanthropists of 
a former age, against the theo-philan- 
thropists of our own. It is all of no 
use. Owen must resign his charge to 
a Christian nurse. Socialism is to be 
brought up as a good little Christian 
—its clerical sponsors go bail for its 
good behaviour—so Conservatism 
may now forget its fears, and turn 
social reformer. Lord Derby and Sir 
John Pakington lead the way. 

Robert Owen was born on the 14th 
of May, 1771, at Newtown, Montgo- 
meryshire. His father was a petty 
tradesman, who kept the post-office, 
and was looked up to as the village 
oracle—the importer of thenews ofthe 
world—the repository of the secrets 
of Newtown. Young Owen was a pre- 
cocious child, who read much, and 
who rose at last in the estimation of 
his parents so far as to become the 
confidential adviser of the adviser of 
Newtown. The child is father tothe 
man ; so that exaggerated firmness—a 
fixity of purpose which was Owen’s 
fault in age—is seen in him in youth. 
His mother once reported him to his 
father for disobeying her. He was 
chastised in the rigorous way much in 
fashion a century ago. After refusing 
submission several times, each refusal 
being followed 1 a lash, he concluded 
with saying, “You may kill me, but 
I will not do it;” and so the contest 
ended. He was never chastised after- 
wards. 

At ten years of age he was appren- 
ticed to a Mr. M‘Guffog, a tradesman 
at Stamford, in Lincolnshire. Here 
he was treated as one of the family 
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and carefully instructed in the busi- 
ness, to his great benefit in after-life. 
At fourteen young Owen determined 
to push his fortunes in London, and 
made out a situation as ashop-assist- 
ant inthe Borough-road. From thence 
he removed to Manchester, whither he 
was tempted by an advance of salary. 
And at nineteen years of age, we find 
him on the threshold of life—a youth 
with good moral principles, but al- 
ready sceptical in his religious opinions 
—ambitious to rise, but with a keen 
eye to business, and altogether with 
more of the Manchester mill-owner in 
him than of the social reformer and 
visionary philanthropist. 

Manchester made him a manufac- 
turer, and Glasgow promoted him into 
a philosopher. Tester thalaiber years 
oF last century, the cotton trade was 
taking root in Lancashire, and mills 
were springing up asif Sea Island cot- 
ton-down, wafted across the Atlantic, 
had cropped up in amarvellous growth 
of tall chimneys, vomiting smoke over 
moorand hill. Thiswastheday when 
fortunes were made, and families foun- 
ded that have since ed into the 
Peerage. If young Owen had stuck 
to his Manchester schemes, he might 
have written his name among the 
Peels, Strutts, and Marshalls—the 
founders of a new aristocracy. Toall 
appearance this was to be his posi- 
tion in life. He had made a success- 
ful start in Manchester—had taken a 
large new factory, and set up on his 
own account. e then became mana- 
ger and partner to a Mr. Drinkwater, 
whose fortunes he was fast retrieving, 
as well as beginning his own ; but his 
destiny—or, as Owen would say, his 
“surroundings ’—were against him. A 
dispute with Mr. Drinkwater led toa 
dissolution of partnership ; and we find 
him at last joint manager of the 
Charlton Twist Company, with the 
duty of visiting customers in the North 
of England, eae he was led 
toextend into Scotland. Mail-coaches 
had not been yet established, and it 
took two days and three nights unbro- 
ken travelling by post-carriages to go 
from Manchester to Glasgow. During 
one of these visits to Glasgow, Owen 
paid a visit to New Lanark, then a pri- 
mitive manufacturing Scotch village, 
with four water-mills for cotton spin- 
ning, near the falls of the Clyde. 
Owen was pleased with the scenery 
and the situation of the mills ; and, as 
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he stood in front of the buildin 
he said to his companion, “Of al 
places that I have yet seen, I should 
prefer this in which to try an experi- 
ment I have long contemplated, and 
have wished to have an opportunity 
to put in practice.” At that time he 
had no reason to anticipate that his 
wish would be gratified. 

It was “love first taught a monarch 
to be wise,” and so it was a marriage 
which paved the way for Owen enter- 
ing the path of a Social Reformer. 
The proprietor of the New Lanark 
Mills, a Mr. Dale, was a widower, 
with five daughters, the eldest of 
whom had the care of the house and 
of her sisters. A Miss Spear, of 
Manchester, a mutual friend of both 
partion, had provided Owen with a 
etter of introduction to Miss Dale, 
which led to morning walks and an 
intimacy on both sides, which Miss 
Spear blew into a flame, by a judicious 
hint dropped, that Miss Dale was 
strongly prepossessed in his favour, 
and that if evershe married, heshould 
be her husband. 

Love, which is never at a loss for 
a stratagem, now suggested to him a 

lan for obtaining an introduction to 

Ir. Dale. He called upon him to 
ask whether it was a true report that 
the Lanark Mills were to be dis- 
pees of. Mr. Dale at first received 
iis proposal coldly ; but when Owen 


had satisfied him that he was in part- 
ne with older men, so that the 


capital was forthcoming, he enter- 
tained the proposal seriously; and a 
visit of the other Manchester partners 
led to the sale of the works, and to 
the instalment of Owen as partner 
and resident manager of the New 
Lanark Twist Company. 

The ruse for obtaining an introduc- 
tion to Mr. Dale had succeeded so 
well, that he was now mill-owner in 
his stead. The father’s objections to 
his daughter’s marriage with an ad- 
venturer—(a land-louper, as he called 
him)—were not now insuperable, and 
the courtship ended as all such affairs 
ought to end, in a marriage, on the 
30th September, 1799. Owen was 
astonished at the brevity of the cere- 
mony. The interested parties assem- 
bled in the drawing-room. The Rev. 
Mr. Balfour, a minister of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, desired 
the lady and gentleman to stand up, 
and asked them separately whether 
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each of them was willing to receive 
the other as husband or wife ; when, 
after a nod of assent from each, they 
were declared to be married. 

A prosperous courtship had now 
installed wen in the sphere of life in 
which he was to display his peculiar 
theories of social reform, and work 
out upon a couple of thousand factory 
hands the great problem of the re- 
generation of mankind, by bettering 
the sanitary and other surroundings 
of man’s nature, which not only help 
to modify, but, according to Owen, 
actually create character. Bad as 
the factory system then was in En- 
zland, it was, if possible, worse in 

cotland. Serfdom lingered on still 
in some of the mining districts ; and 
the operative was treated as little 
better than a serf. To obtain a sup- 
ply of hands, the workhouses farmed 
out their children to the mill-owners, 
who contracted to feed, clothe, and 
work them, on condition of relieving 
the ratepayers of sucha burden. Mr. 
Dale, the late proprietor of the Lanark 
works, had done all in his power to 
alleviate the evils resulting from such 
a system. He had 500 children 
quartered on him, whom he housed 
in well-aired, spacious, clean rooms, 
while the food was abundant, and the 
clothing sufficient. But the chain 
of serfdom galled, notwithstanding. 
The children were sent to work at 
six years of age, and young and old 
toiled from six in the morning till 
seven in the evening ; and the night- 
school, however well meant by the 
benevolent proprietor, only added the 
toils of the mind to those of the 
body, and turned instruction into a 
fresh weariness. The inevitable re- 
sults followed. The poor children 
hated their slavery. ion abscond- 
ed: some were stunted and even 
dwarfed in stature: at thirteen to 
fifteen years old, when their appren- 
ticeship ended, they commonly went 
off to Glasgow or Edinburgh, with no 
natural guardians, ignorant of the 
world, and altogether admirably train- 
ed for swelling the mass of vice and 
misery in the towns. Owen entirely 
exonerates Mr. Dale from all blame 
in the matter, contending that the 
authorities ought to have deferred the 
apprenticeship of the children till 
they were educated, and fit for labour. 
But, he says, with justice, if such 
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miseries followed under the best of 
masters, what must have been the 
result under the worst? 

Owen, who had now ten years’ expe- 
rience in the management of factories, 
found himself at last with a favour- 
able case upon which to try his 

reat experiment of remodelling man- 
<ind by improving his circumstances. 
He set to work at once. He set up 
shops for supplying good provisions 
at wholesale price, he refused to re- 
ceive any more pauper children, and 
set up an infant school for the chil- 
dren of his operatives—not a night, 
but a day school—in which the 
little creatures were taught to dance 
and sing and the alphabet and the 
abacus were unseen and unknown. 
Instead of the “all work and no play” 
system, Owen established the “all 
jay and no work” in the New 
anark schools; and though it is 
probable he was too much in one ex- 
treme, as his predecessor had been too 
much in the other, still it was a fault 
in the right direction, and by its ex- 
aggeration perhaps called the atten- 
tion of the age to the right mode of 
drawing out character by kindness. 
Mixed up with Owen’s schemes for 
the amelioration of his workpeople, 
there seems to have been not a litéle 
pedantry. One of these was a four- 
sided piece of wood, about two inches 
long and one broad, with the sides 
painted respectively black, white, 
yellow, and blue; one of these in- 
struments being hung up near every 
rson employed. The 2,500 toys 
iad their positions arranged every 
day, according to the conduct of the 
worker during the preceding—white, 
indicating excellence ; yellow, mode- 
rate goodness ; blue, a neutral condi- 
tion of morals ; and black, exceeding 
naughtiness. Owen, as he walked along 
the factory, fancied that he could thus 
take in by the eye the complexion 
of the moral character of every man, 
woman, and child in New Lanark ; 
and was delighted to find that though 
at first there was a predominance of 
black, with some blue, a little yel- 
low, and scarcely any white, yet that 
gradually the black toned down 
into blue, the blue into yellow, and 
the yellow vanished in white, thus 
indicating the success of his darling 
scheme. He had only to persevere, 
he imagined, in this improving of 
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men’s surroundings—draining, pav- 
ing, lighting, washing, clothing, feed- 
ing—in order to charm to sleep the 
demon of discontent, and turn New 
Lanark into a Garden of Eden. 

Owen was a one-eyed man from the 
first; but he was fast becoming blind 
with presumption and overweening 
with success. In the hands of a less 
obstinate theorist this Lanark pro- 
ject might have been carried on as 
Serre as it had begun. But 
unhappily Owen had tagged on to his 
schemes of social reform a theory of 
the original goodness of human nature. 
The Jesuits of Paraguay treated the 
Indians as full-grown but mischievous 
children. They set them to work, and 
kept their minds from evil, by keep- 
ing down thinking and keeping up 
handicraft. Owen, in New Lanark, 
acted almost on the same system. He 
regarded mankind as a keeper of an 
asylum would so many irresponsible 
lunatics; he kept them busy, and 
thought to draw out moral good by 
drivingaway physical evil. The Jesuit 
and the Socialist theories of human 
nature are equally false. It will not 
do to keep men from evil by keeping 
them from the knowledge of good and 
evil. Simplicity is not innocence as 
the Paraguay divines and the Lanark 

hilanthropist agreed to think it. 
Pon cannot so tutor man into good 
from without. 

It is easy to see that as Owen began 
to outstep the bounds of prudence and 
to sink the character of a spirited and 
improving — in that of a phi- 
lanthropist and visionary, that his part- 
ners grew impatient of his projects and 
wished to curb him in the indulgence 
of these expensive reforms. The lead- 
ing partners ey made a jour- 
ney to Scotland, stayed several days 
at Owen’s residence of Branfield, near 
the mills, inspected all the arrange- 
ments, and listened to the enthusiastic 
projects for the future. The result 
was, however, a vote of want of con- 
fidence in their manager. ‘“ Each of 
your propositions,” they said, “is 
true individually, but as they lead to 
conclusions contrary to our education, 
habits, and practices, they must in the 
aggregate be erroneous; and we cannot 
proceed on such new principles of go- 
verning and extending this already 
very large establishment.” 

There is a logic in this seemingly 





illogical resolution. It is like one of 
Liebig’s formulas about carbon and 
heat, which may be true enough in the 
chemist’s laboratory, but which break 
downin their application to the human 
organism. As a good cook is also a 
chemist, though an unconscious one, 
but the chemist is not always a good 
cook, soof refurmatoryschemesapplied 
tothatstrange compound thing we call 
human nature. Chemical laws will 
not hold good in physiological cases, 
and so physiological laws will not 
work out moral results. So far from 
the lower producing the higher, it is 
more often the contrary way. As the 
vital powers suspend the action of 
chemical laws, so moral natures defy 
the action sometimes of physical in- 
fluences either for better or worse. 

Owen’s scheme must have failed. 
His partners were wise in drawing off 
from an enthusiast, who, setting out 
with the manufacture of cotton twist, 
had conceived a scheme of emancipat- 
ing mankind from the thraldom of 
vice and misery. The old partners 
were bought out,and new partners en- 
tered the concern, willing to risk their 
capital on an educational as well asa 
manufacturingscheme. And so Owen 
had a fresh start in life, with increased 
facilities for trying his generous ex- 
periment of reforming human nature 
from without. 

The Manchester element had been 
soon eliminated. Owen was now a 
Glasgow manufacturer by profession, 
buta philanthropist in heart and soul 
—a prophet with a secret mission to 
regeneratemankind. Manchester wus 
the new tweet Medina—Glas- 
gow was his Mecca. He turned now 
to look for followers, and Jeremy 
Bentham, William Allen, and Joseph 
Foster, were his Ali, his Abu Beker, 
and his Omar. 

The Utilitarians and the Quakers 
were the first converts to the new re- 
ligion. Sinking their differences on 
minor points, the disciples of Social- 
isin agreed to join in working the 
Lanark Mills on a joint commercial 
and philanthropic is. The Lan- 
arkshire “Lo Allah ullah Allah” ran 
as follows :—“‘By my own experience 
and reflection I have ascertained that 
human nature is radically good, and is 
capable of being trained, educated, and 
placed from birth in such a manner, 
that all ultimately (that is, as soon as 
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the gross errors and corruptions of the 
present false and wicked system are 


overcome and destroyed), must be- 
come united, good, wise, healthy, and 


” 
. 


happy ; ists 
ven commercial men, principally 
Quakers, were willing to link their 
fortunes to Owen in working out this 
great experiment. The capital pro- 
posed to be raised was £130,000, in 
thirteen shares of £10,000 each, and 
of these shares Owen claimed five. 
The peculiarity of the arrangement 
was this, that the factory was not to 
be carried on as ordinary business 
for the mere profit of the principals, 
nor even as it had been carried on for 
a dozen years, for the joint advantage 
of principals and work people; but 
the profits, after setting aside five per 
cent. for interest on capital, were to 
be applied wholly to educational and 
hilanthropic schemes. The mill was 
ee down to the new proprietors 
for £114,100; the people of New 
Lanark illuminated their windows for 
joy at securing Owen as their philan- 
thropic governor, and to the alarm of 
his Quaker companions from London, 
insisted upon unyoking the horses 
and drawing the carriage in triumph 
into New Lanark. 

For many years the Lanark mills 
were as decided a commercial as a 
philanthropic success. If Owen had 
not been a social reformer he would 
undoubtedly have become a million- 
aire. For every undertaking he put 
his hand to prospered. He had a 
natural talent for managing men ; 
and as an overseer of work he did not 
allow his benevolent feelings to blind 
his judgment as to the amount of 
work to be got out of the human ma- 
chine. If he was merciful to the 
working man he was also just to the 
capitalist. 

A brief account of the impression 
which New Lanark produced upon 
Dr. MacNab, who made a _ journey 
there to report upon it to the Duke 
of Kent, will give our readers some 
idea of the management of this model 
village and factory. The first place 
visited was the infant school, where 
children from two to four years of 
age were taught to dance and sing, 
and kept out of harm’s way during 
the day time, and at evening returned 
to their mothers. Next the deputa- 
tion visited the elder school. At the 
time of the visit, a psalm was being 
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sung, after which there was a prayer. 
Then followed the reading of a chapter 
of the New Testament, the boys and 
girls standing at opposite sides of the 
room, and repeating the verses alter- 
nately. Afterwards the deputation 
attended chapel, it being Sunday. The 
writer's mind was much excited by 
seeing a thousand persons out of so 
small a population as that of Lanark 
returning from church with smiling 
faces, and all decently dressed. An 
example is given of an old Highlander 
who had been at the place for twenty 
five years. He held the office ot 
general scavenger, and had come there 
with sixpence in his pocket, but he 
had made so good a living as to be 
able to educate a son for the ministry, 
and to have his daughter taught 
mantua-making, besides having a re- 
serve in the savings’ bank. Next 
day the deputation visited the play- 
ground, and then the play-room for 
wet weather, where the children were 
mustered ; dances were gone through, 
boy pipers played Scotch nationalairs, 
and a drill-sergeant put them through 
a few simple military manceuvres. 
Next they visited the public kitchen, 
a building 150 feet [ 40, having 
kitchens and store-rooms on the lower 
story, and an upper story consistin 
of a large elegant dining-room, wit 
a gallery for an orchestra at the end, 
and a ar with lobbies in the 
centre, and a room of equal size at 
the other end constructed for a lee- 
ture and concert room. The intention 
was to furnish a dinner at a fixed 
price to all who chose to come. A 
woman who was casually met carry- 
ing a piece of beef, said that in Glas- 
gow it would have cost her ten-pence 
a pound, but that she had only paid 
seven-pence a pound for it. Mr. 
Owen fad established provision shops 
in which the best food could be pro- 
cured at cost price. 

The moral results of this care and 
supervision appear to have been 
highly satisfactory. Drunkenness was 
discountenanced rather than suppress- 
ed by Owen’s system ; and the result 
was, that without any pledge or Maine 
Liquor Law, drunkenness was very 
unusual. For the number of females 
employed, 1380, the number of ille- 
gitimate births was remarkably low 
—on an average three a year—a num- 
ber far below the average of Great 
Britain. 

47 
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But we must draw our remarks 
upon New Lanark to a close. If the 
prophet of Islam had dissensions in 

is household, it was not permitted 
to the prophet of Socialism to make 
innovations in the manners and cus- 
toms of factory life without remon- 
strance from his partners. As Ma- 
homet bore a lasting grudge to the 
Jews for resisting his pretensions, so 
William Allen, a Quaker of strong 
Christian convictions, crossed Owen's 
path, and thwarted him in his endea- 
vour to found a community independ- 
ent of all religious principles. The 
Sabbath question, the Bible in school, 
forbidding profane music and danc- 
ing, were thorns in Owen’s side, who 
had long since parted with all tradi- 
tional beliefs, and had drawn down 
on himself the vehement dislike of all 
earnest Christians by his open rejec- 
tion of Christianity. Among other 
peculiar opinions Owen had Spartan 
notions of dress, and kept the little 
boys in school unbreeched, beyond the 
age that propriety calls for es na- 
tural defences to modesty. The part- 
ners accordingly came to the resolu- 
tion that, having considered the dress 
of the children, we are of opinion that 
decency requires that all males, as 
they arrive at the age of six years, 
should wear trousers, or drawers ; we 
agree, therefore, that they shall be 

uired to be so clothed. 

fter some dissension on these and 
similar matters, it was agreed that 
Owen should retire from the manage- 
ment as soon as a fit successor could 
be found. Owen oy retired in 
1829, and Mr. Charles Walker suc- 
ceeded, 

The manufacturer, now let loose 
from the trammels of business, be- 
came the philanthropist and vision- 
ary. If Bacon complained that the 
philosopher of his day wanted lead 
and not feathers to his wings, so it was 
with Owen. Released from Lanark, 
he sprang aloft into Utopia. He had 
all along been a philanthropist under 
difficulties ; now his difficulties were 
over, he had none to give account to of 
his proceedings, and they accordingly 
became vague and purposeless, beyond 
what we could have expected from a 
keen man of business, who had spent 
forty years of his life behind a coun- 
ter or at a desk. In 1824 the pro- 
phet of Socialism first carried his 
views with him across the Atlantic. 


He purchased an estate of thirty 
thousand acres in Indiana, from a 
colony of Germans, who called the 
place Harmony, and themselves Har- 
monians. Here Owen proposed to 
establish a Socialist community by 
the adoption of “a system of union 
and co-operation founded in a spirit 
of universal charity derived from a 
correct knowledge of the constitution 
of human nature.” A constitution 
was given to this new society: “the 
object proposed is happiness ; the 
principles adopted are equality of 
rights among adult men and wome 
co-operative union in business an 
amusement, community of property, 
kindness in action, courtesy in inter- 
course.” It was hoped thereby to 
charm to sleep the evils of the old 
world—* competition and opposition, 
jealousy and dissension, extravagance 
and aot, tyranny and slavery!” 
But, alas! Harmony was only a name. 
First came a split about religion, the 
old rock upon which the Lanark 
scheme had foundered. The attempt 
to expel nature with a fork failed, as 
it always will do. Men would be li- 
tigious, and self-seeking and prefer pri- 
vate to public good. Communism 
lingered on for a little time in Har- 
mony in name only, and at last even 
the profession of communistic princi- 
ples disappeared ; the society was 
broken up, Owen was left with a 
large tract of land on his hands, and 
a town built by the enthusiasm of 
some poor German Lutherans—who, 
in their folly, had done what he, in 
his boasted wisdom, had utterly failed 
in. A new bubble rose, and danced 
before him, only to disappear like the 
former. A large grant of land was 
offered in Mexico, and thither Owen 
repaired, in hopes of finding a footing 
on which to work out his socialist 
scheme. Land in Texas was cheap ; 
he was offered a tract of fifty leagues 
in width between the borders of the 
United States and Mexico; but it all 
came to nothing. The existing law 
in Mexico forbade the exercise of any 
agen but the Roman Catholic, and 
such a restriction was inconsistent 
with the fundamental principle of 
Owen’s system of government. The 
President of Mexico held out ho 
that this law should be repealed ; but 
a change in Mexican administration 
happened ; the liberal party fell from 
power; the new minister cared no- 
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thing for Owen, and so the whole 
scheme melted away into thin air. 

Happily for Owen he had sunk 
nothing more substantial in Mexico 
than a few expectations of a commu- 
nity founded “on the principles of 
truth, charity, and knowledge ;” and, 
as these expectations were not easily 
killed in such a confirmed enthusiast, 
he had only to reship his hopes of 
communism back to the old world, 
and begin as fresh as ever the attempt 
to regenerate mankind by the nostrum 
of socialist principles. 

The scene of his third experi- 
ment in Communism was in Scot- 
land, on an estate of 291 acres, called 
Orbiston, situated nine miles from 
Glasgow, and thirty-five from Edin- 
burgh. A company was formed, with 
a capital of £50,000, and it was pro- 
posed to locate upon the lands a 
number of industrious families, some 
as agricultural, some as manufac- 
turing labourers, who should live and 
labour in common—the profits of the 
whole concern, after deducting a mo- 
derate interest for the capitalists, to go 
to the benefit of the settlers. The 
scheme was set on foot in 1825, and 
lasted just two years. At first it was 
only intended to go as far as Socialism, 
that is, the adoption of the greatest 
possible amount of co-operation short 
of community of property. But So- 
cialism soon developed into Com- 
munism ; and notwithstanding the 
writer in the Cornhill of the article 
“Unto This Last” it was soon 
aw that when we give unto the 
azy and improvident as unto the in- 
dustrious and skilled labourer, wé 
put a premium on indolence. The 
Orbiston scheme dragged on existence 
for a few months after its adoption of 
Communism ; and then creditors put 
in an execution, the standing crops 
were sold, the furniture put up to 
auction, and in the end, the build- 
ings being utterly useless, were razed 
to the ground. 

Owen’s occupation as a planter of 
Utopias was no more. ‘oo many 
schemes of this kind had failed under 
him to tempt adventurers to risk 
their capital again. The world might 
forget Robert Owen, but Robert 
Owen would not forget his mission. 
The prophet now retired to his cave; 
and as Babenet there wrote his re- 


velations on scraps of mutton bones 
and palm leaves, so Owen scattered 
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his utterances in the shape of essays 
and addresses to all kinds and classes 
of persons, from Majesty downwards. 
Monotonous as is the Koran, tame as 
its rhapsodies sound to our western 
ears, tamer and more monotonous still 
are the utterances of the prophet of 
Socialism. We were once favoured 
with a lecture on Mind Formation 
by a disciple of Owen, a Mr. Pem- 
berton, who aspired once, we supposé, 
to be the Kalif to the true prophet ; 
but so sleep-compelling was the lee- 
ture that we have never yet read it 
through, and believe that the initiated 
only can do so, as the monks of Mount 
Attos, in that somnambulist state, 
when falling into a trance, but having 
the eyes open, they see into the sub- 
ject without turning over the pages. 
From Socialism, to spirit-rapping, 
itis sad to trace the decline of Owen’s 
intellect, before it darkened into se- 
cond childishness and mere oblivion. 
The old man, who burst into a pas- 
sionate abuse of all religion a year 
before his death, when he denounced 
religion “as the bane of humanity, 
and the cause of all its crimes, irra- 
tionalities, absurdities, and suffer- 
ings,” was doomed to be the victim 
of a stupid superstition. Table-turn- 
ing is a strange pendant to atheism, 
and the coarse oat of a Mrs. Hay- 
den, a strange retribution on the old 
Socialist, too incredulous and hard- 
headed to swallow the story of 
Christ’s life and death. We have no 
mind to exult over the fallen; we have 
not Elijah’s mantle, and therefore 
dare not use Elijah’s irony against 
the worshippers of Baal. But surely, 
it calls for some reflection to see this 
faith element denied the bread of 
God in the house of God, and fain 
at last to fill its belly with the husks 
which the swine did eat. The pagan, 
in a creed outworn, was ashamed of 
spiritualism. One augur could not 
look at another in the days of Cicero; 
but credulity is the curse ap inted 
for scepticism. And so a Hayden 
encourages a Bolton, and an old en- 
thusiast is made the victim of a stale 
imposture, which a ploughboy at a 
fair would flout as a conjurer’s trick. 
It is solemn to think that Auguste 
Comte’s latter end, like that of 
Owen’s, was one of abject supersti- 
tion. As the Buddhist deifies anni- 
hilation, as Lucretius warms up na- 
ture into a lovely Venus Anadyomene, 
47* 
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so the French and English material- 
ists, 
“ Who parapet their plummets down the 


universe, and said, no God, 
Nothing but matter,” 
have ended by worshipping their 
own negations. Huwanity in the per- 
son of Mademoiselle Clotilde de Vaud 
was the abstraction which old Comte 
clothed in flesh and blood and wor- 
-_ ped with the love of Abelard to 
eloise, of David to Abishag. It is 
quite as sad to read of old Owen 
rope among the tombs of buried 
riends, and calling up the ghost of his 
mother, while the table rapped the 
letters of her maiden name to con- 
vince him it was her ghost. We 
gladly draw the curtain over this last 
pitiable freak of a doting old man, 
and turn to breathe fresh air by his 
dying bed in his mouutain home, in 
Wales. In October, 1858, when the 
hand of death was on him, as he la 
ill at the Victoria Hotel, Liverpool, 
the idea seized him that he would go 
to Newtown, “to lay his bones where 
they had come from.” For once the 
ruling passion was not strong in 
death : the old Socialist dreamer had 
become a little child, and wished to 
breathe again the air that he first 
drew breath in, eighty-nine years be- 
fore. Arriving in Newtown, his na- 
tive place, he and his attendant 
adopted fictitious names, and stop- 
ping at the house where he was born, 
e gratified his curiosity by finding 
that the very room was well known. 
Again the whim seized him, and he 
returned through Shrewsbury to Li- 
verpool, Again he must set out for 
Newtown, and this time to die. He 
went to an hotel, refused to take 
the prescription ordered by a medical 
attendant, or to see the rector, who 
ealled upon him as a clergyman. 
Owen ted to him some vision- 
ary plan for the regeneration of New- 
town, and requested him to confer 
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with the magistrates and other au- 
thorities on the subject. His eldest 
son arrived from London in time to 
receive his farewell and witness his 
os arture. 

he story of such a life carries with 
it its own lesson. He would have 
been a happier if an humbler man. 
He is a signal instance that the so- 
called utilitarian philosophy fails of 
its own professed end. Those who 
purposely shut out of view the higher 
and ulterior ends of man’s being, donot 
even Satisfy the requirements of his 
lower nature here below. The philan- 
thropist who will be that and no- 
thing else, misses his mark, even in 
that. Had Owen been content to go 
on educating and improving his Lan- 
ark operatives, he might have been 
less famous, but his failures would also 
have been less signal. So long as he 
was chained to the oar of duty he was 
a happy and a useful man. He 
dreamed dreams, it is true, but it was 
by night; he had not become a con- 
firmed somnambulist hurrying to and 
fro over the earth in a coma state of 
Communism, aiming at the regenera- 
tion of all mankind, and not succeed- 
ing in managing a farm of 200 or 
more acres. Unhappily for Owen, he 
had conceived a kind of hierophobia 
in childhood which never left him. He 
saw in religion only a contrivance for 
making men cowards towards God and 
slaves to each other. He thus wanted 
the mainspring for all high action 
himself, and what he could not feel 
for himself he would not act upon in 
others. He was generous and liberal; 
he could use money, but he could not 
hoard it. In his early years at least, 
he was a shrewd man of business ; 
and but for that dream of Communism, 
which darkened the last half of his 
life might have deserved a place with 
the Thorntons, Clarksons, Wilber- 
forces, and Budgetts, to whom Eng- 
land and the world owe so much. 
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Mr. Wetp’s holiday rambles bid 
fair to become annuals.* He has al- 
ready published “ Vacations in Ire- 
land,” “A Vacation Tour in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada,” and “ The 
Pyrenees, West and East.” Witha 
vivid recollection of the amusement 
imparted by his preceding volumes, 
weanticipated equal refreshmentfrom 
his present work ; nor have we been 
disappointed. His migration in 1859 
was to the Highlands, the Orkneys, 
and the island of Skye, whither he fled 
from the fierce midsummer sun, which 
had for weeks been broiling and blis- 
tering all London. What a contrast 
to the season just passed ! 

On his way to the highlands he 
was seized upon by a Scotch laird, 
who entertained him most hospitably 
at his seat in Peeblesshire, and lion- 
ized him in that fair county. Visit- 
ing the usually quiet little town of 
Peebles, they found the burghers 
seething with excitement, on the occa- 
sion of the inauguration of “ The 
ChambersInstitution,” asuite of build- 
ings presented to the town of his 
ancestors by Mr. William Chambers, 
and comprising a reading-room, a li- 
brary of 18,000 volumes, a gallery of 
art, a museum of natural history, and 
a public hall. All honour to his pub- 
lic spirit. In our own capital we re- 
cord with pleasure a recent instance 
of similar magnanimity on the part of 
Mr. Benjamin Lee Guinness, who has 
undertaken the restoration of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral at an estimated cost 
exceeding £20,000. Such noble con- 
duct is deserving of all commendation. 

The annual gathering of the British 
Association was in full force at the 
time our author reached Aberdeen, 
which the Scotch love to designate 
the Oxford of Scotland; but Mr. 
Weld appears to have considered it 
would not consist with the perfect 
abandon of his holiday to fall in with 
the peripatetic philosophers, albeit 
the “ Red Lions” mustered in greater 


force than usual. The Red Lions are 
a select club, who dine together once 
during the Association meeting. It 
includes in its numbers many mem- 
bers of great scientific eminence, but 
at their reunions the professional bus- 
kin is laid aside, comic songs are 
sung, and hilarity is testified by the 
philosophers growling in imitation of 
the animal from which the Society 
takes its name, the growls being ac- 
companied by a general shaking of 
coat-tails. The amazement of the be- 
wildered Scots at this undignified de- 
meanour of the savans may be im- 
agined. 

Land travelling in Scotland, when 

you get beyond the iron roads, is as 
expensive as water-carriage is cheap. 
By steamer from Aberdeen to Wick 
the fare is but eighteen shillings, and 
the voyage of about ten hours’ dura- 
tion, while the cost of the land jour- 
ney reaches four pases and occu- 
pies two days and a night. On all 
the Scotch rivers and lochs the fares 
on the steamers are remarkably low. 
One of the cheapest trips is that from 
Glasgow to and from Arrochar, at 
the head of Loch Long, a charming 
sail of about 100 miles, which can be 
made daily in the season for two 
shillings. 
Mr. Weld reached Wick, the her- 
ring metropolis, in the midst of the 
fishing season, and gives a very inter- 
esting account of the origin and pre- 
sent condition of this important trade. 
The take of herrings is very uncer- 
tain: during one week, the average 
return from 1,000 boats amounted to 
10,000 crans of 750 herrings each. 
On one night upwards of 13,000,000 
herrings were taken, and had to be 
eviscerated and packed the following 
day. This process is thus graphically 
described from the personal observa- 
tion of our author : 

‘* First, the herrings are carried, as 
fast as possible, in baskets, from the 
boats to the gutting-troughs, until the 
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boats are emptied of their scaly treasures. 
Then the women, familiarly called gut- 
ters, pounce upon the herrings like birds 
of prey, seize their victims, and, witha 
rapidity of motion which baffles your 
eye, deprive the fish of its viscera. The 
operation, which a damsel not oe so 
repulsive as her companions obligingly 
performed for me at slow time, is thus 
effected :—The herring is seized in the 
left hand, and by two dexterous cuts, 
made with a sharp short knife, in the 
neck, an opening is effected, sufficiently 
large to enable the viscera and liver to 
be extracted. These, with the gills, are 
thrown into a barrel, the gutted fish 
being cast among his eviscerated com- 
panions. The Wick gutters—I timed 
them—gut, on an average, twenty-six 
herrings per minute.” 


Herrings are, fortunately, as whole- 
some as they are Ps, and fully 
bear out the Dutch proverb, “ When 
herring comes in, the doctor goes 
out.” The Wick herrings are not, how- 
ever, of such prime quality as those 
caught in Loch Fyne. 

e shooting quarters of Brawl 
Castle, about seventeen miles north- 
west of Wick, was the rendezvous of 
a party of sportsmen, with whom Mr. 

eld spent three weeks of his vaca- 
tion. There they shot grouse, caught 
salmon and trout, and voted them- 
selves rappenely happy in their soli- 
tude. 1, however, was not couleur 
de rose, the greatest drawback to their 
enjoyment being the gnats or midges 
which infest the moors, “every square 
— swarming with millions of these 

ittle harpies, that pump the blood 
out of you with amazing savageness 
and insatiability.” As a sporting re- 
sidence Brawl Castle is unique, pos- 
sessing the great advantage of having 
one of the best salmon and grilse 
rivers in the ae, running at the 
very door. For liberty to fish in this 
river so much as thirty pounds per 
month per rod is freely given, al- 
though the angler is only permitted 
to retain one fish each day. 

Our author’s visit to his shooting 
friends having terminated, he pro- 
ceeded to Barrock House, the elegant 
mansion of Sir John Sinclair, which 
he describes as an oasis in the desert- 
ed moors of Caithness. Thence he 
visited the world-famous John 0’ 
Groat’s house, and made an excursion 
to the Orkneys, pleasantly describing 
the geological features of the islands, 
and especially the asteropolis of Hugh 
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Miller, the Brogan Circle, and Odin 
Stone. Leaving Caithness, our author 
set out on a walking tour along the 
northern coast of Sutherland, where 
tourists are scarce, and the inns few 
and far between. At Cape Wrath he 
visited the lighthouse, and thus de- 
scribes the magnificent view from the 
gallery outside the tower :— 


‘* Heavens! whata view. Though not 
sufficiently clear to the south-west to 
enable us to see the Butt of Lewis, the 
eye ranged south far down the coast, 
headland after headland appearing until 
lost in the dim distance, and eastward 
other ranges of precipitous cliffs stretch- 
ing away fringed by rocky islands, 

* Salt and bare, 


The haunt of seals and auks, and sea-mews’ 
clang.” 





to the west—ocean, ocean, ocean—no 
land being between you and America.” 


He then proceeded further by the 
rocks and indentations of the western 
coast, falling in with a specimen of a 
curious religious sect who call them- 
selves “The Men,” and are only to 
be found in the far north of Scotland. 
These spiritual mountebanks repu- 
diate all ecclesiastical authority, de- 
test prelacy, liturgies,and Erastianism, 
and deem themselves sole judges of 
cine progress. They despise all 
theological learning, and pretend to 
divine inspiration. Their dress is a 
black cloak and a white cotton cap. 
In a very interesting pamphlet, called 
“The Church and her Accuser in the 
Far North,” by Investigator, are to 
be found many particulars respecting 
these ignorant and artful fanatics. 

The scenery of the seaboard of 
Sutherland is characterized by savage 
wildness, the roads winding through 
huge rocks, the stony giants of the 
north. Loch Inver our author recom- 
mends as “one of these places which 
you see with delight, remain at with 

leasure, and leave with regret.” 

ere “the Duke” has built a yacht- 
lodge, and the Duchess has had many 
paths made on the hill slopes leading 
to lovely scenes. 

Scorning the usual routes, our en- 
terprising tourist crossed Sutherland 
by the banks of Lochs Stack, More, 
and Shin, and made for the pleasant 
seaport of Golspie on the eastern 
coast, a village rapidly rising in im- 
portance under the fostering patron- 
age of the Duke, whose castle of 
Dunrobin is hard by, and rejoicing in 
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an inn so renowned for its comfort, 
asto be afavourite resort for nowveaur 
mariés. The ducal residence is a large 
and splendid pile, having a grand dis- 
play of towers, turrets, and pinna- 
cles. Here the Duchess has fitted up 
a suite of apartments for the Queen, 
who has not, however, as yet honoured 
Dunrobin Castle with her presence. 

From Golspie our author sailed to 
Burgh Head, the Ultimum Ptoroton 
of the Romans, where he saw the 
subterranean bath of Alves, approach- 
ed by a flight of steps cut out.of the 
sandstone, and still supplied with 
water, and used by the neighbours ; 
he also visited the ruins of Elgin Ca- 
thedral, described by Bishop Murray, 
as “the pride of the land, the glory 
of the realm, the delight of wayfarers 
and strangers, a praise and boast to 
every foreign nation.” 

Proceeding from Inverness by the 
Caledonian Canal to Oban, our author 
now entered upon the beaten track 
and found himself all at once among 
a motley crowd of tourists. From 
Oban he started for Skye, where, as a 
member of the Alpine Club, he was 
evidently more at home. He visited 
Storr rock and clambered up Quiraing, 
of which he writes— 


**One thousand feet surmounted, and 
you stand on the threshold of the won- 
ders of Quiraing. Conceive a mountain 
very steep on all sides but one, and on 
this almost precipitous. Conceive fur- 
ther, an opening in the face of the preci- 
pice, giving access to an area or elliptical 
peek ae 300 feet by 160 feet, surrounded 

y huge obelisks and tower-like rocks, 
and you have some idea of Quiraing. It 
is, indeed, a most remarkable scene, and 
although I had heard much of its singu- 
larity, the reality greatly exceeded my 
expectations. The entrance to the area 
is guarded by an isolated pyramid, called 
the needle, some 300 feet high. Beyond 
this stands the platform, the more curi- 
ous as it is not only nearly level but 
clothed with succulent grass, enamelled 
with a great variety of wild flowers, 
while it is girt with innumerable pinna- 
cles and battlemented cliffs, fretted into 
the most fantastic shapes.” 


Travellers in Scotland are met in all 
directions by that intolerable nuisance, 
the bagpipe, and are even expected 
to pay for its discordant noises. We 
were not aware that at one time the 

ipers had a college at Duvegan, 
in Skye, under the direction of the 
Macrimmons, who were so celebrated 
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for their performance on thePiobmhor, 
that pupils resorted to them from all 
parts of the Highlands, to whom they 
gave certificates after the prescribed 
number of years’ study. The caves in 
which they used to practise are still 
pointed out. 

But the chief lions of Skye are the 
Cuchullin hills and Loch Coruisk, 
situate in the wildest and grandest 
part of the island. Our hardy Al- 
oo ascended Sgor-na-Strith, the 

ill of strife, from whose summit he 
enjoyed a most extensive view. 


“ Rising almost precipitously from the 
sea, and forming the promontory be- 
tween Camasunary and Loch Scavaig, 
the view seaward is unimpeded—and 
what a view is this! ‘To the east and 
west, mighty headlands girt with ada- 
mantine rocks, break the fierce waves, 
which expire foaming and moaning at 
their base; and to the south, between 
these headlands, stretches an apparently 
boundless sea, across which the crests 
of the isles of Rum and Egg fling their 
shadows. More immediately beneath is 
the isle of Soa, Loch Scavaig’s break- 
water; and turning our eyes inland, we 
look down upon Loch Coruisk, into 
whose dark waters we think we could 
cast a stone, so vertically do we seem to 
hang over them. Indeed, sitting astride 
this rock-eyrie, one leg dang over 
Loch Coruisk, the other over the Bay of 
Camasunary, with its little green strath 
blending with the golden sand. Now, 
turning to the north, and sweeping the 
horizon from east to west, what do we 
see? Peaks and pinnacles, jagged crests 
and fantastic outlines; a wilderness of 
weird shapes, dark, solemn, and awful. 
Giant Sgor-na-Gillian is there, the mon- 
arch of the Cuchullins; and hear it, bro- 
ther members of the Alpine Club, ano- 
ther peak a little to the south, laid down 
by enterprising Captain Wood, on the 
Admiralty chart, as being 3,212 feet 
high, and inaccessible. 

‘*Surely some bold member of the 
Club will scale this Skye peak ere long, 
and tell us that it was but a stroll before 
breakfast. Nearer we see Sgor-Dubh-ni- 
dubheinn shouldering himself into no- 
tice, and dark, solemn, mysterious Blab- 
hein springing wall-like from the glen 
to the impressive height of 3,019 feet, 
and terminating in a ridge in some 
places only a foot broad. 

‘*Conceive these mountains if you 
can—rib them with gleaming waterfalls 
—paint.them with ever-changing hues, 
and fill the intervening spaces with gor- 
ges, ravines, and glens, dashed with 
purple gloom, and abysses filled with 
steaming mist, and you will have some 
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idea of the wondrous Cuchullins. Sun- 
shine occasionally illumines their rugged 
crests, but the darkness of eternal night 
dwells in their gorges. No wonder that 
one of the great heroes in Ossian should 
be associated with them, nor that Dun- 
scaich, which is not far distant, should 
be the traditionary residence of the King 
of this Isle of Mist.” 


Thus ended our author’s pleasant 
tour, which is related in a light amus- 
ing style, and in which he has led us 
to striking scenery, none the less beau- 
tiful that it is easy of access, and in 
our own dominions. He started on 
his homeward journey in company 
with Captain Wood, the author of the 
only authentic chart of the coasts of 
Skye. We regret to observe that this 
was Captain Wood’s last work. In the 
late “ Proceedings of the Royal Geogra- 
phicalSociety,” we notice the following 
tribute to this gallant public servant : 
“His long services on the west coast 
of Africa with Admiral Fitz William 
Owen, and on the north coast of Ame- 
rica with Captain Kellett, told at 
length upon his constitution, and after 
a short illness he died on the 12th 
April, 1860. The mariner who fre- 
quents this stormy portion of the coast 
of Scotland, will have cause to remem- 
ber with gratitude the name of James 
Wood.” 

Of the guide books to Scotland Mr. 
Weld speaks rather disparagingly. In 
the present year a new Hand-book,* 
arranged in numbered paragraphs 
after the manner of Murray’s Conti- 
nental Hand-books, has been brought 
out, of whose general accuracy and 
practical usefulness we are enabled 
to testify from personal observation. 


Tue second volume of Lord Dun- 
donald’s Autobiographyt proceeds 
with a trenchant exposure of the 
persecutions to which he became sub- 
ject by his outspoken denunciation of 
naval abuses ; and certainly the facts 
and documents he produces go far to 
establish his charges against the Ad- 
miralty administration of his day. 
After the lapse of half a century he 
is enabled, by the courtesy of the 
present Lords of the Admiralty, to 
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make public charts and logs to which 
access was denied him by former 
boards. These charts supply a tri- 
umphant vindication of his conduct 
with reference to the attack upon 
the French fleet in Aix roads, and 
enable him to explain matters con- 
nected with the memorable court- 
martial on Lord Gambier. From 
these suppressed charts and the other 
evidences adduced by Lord Dundon- 
ald, it is clear that the vote of thanks 
of Parliament unjustly attributed to 
Lord Gambier the credit of the de- 
struction of the French fleet, which 
had been conducted under the imme- 
diate direction of Lord Cochrane. 
We do not think he is equally suc- 
cessful in explaining his escapade at 
Malta in 1811, which has been gene- 
rally and deservedly censured. Be- 
ing dissatisfied with the fees and 
charges of the Maltese Admiralty 
Court, which actually made him a 
loser instead of a gainer, by the con- 
demnation of the numerous prizes 
taken by the Impérieuse in the Me- 
diterranean ; and, exasperated by the 
refusal of the Judge of that court 
to entertain his repeated applications 
for a revision of the Proctors’ costs, 
he determined to take the law into 
his own hands. There is no doubt 
that the proceedings of the Proctor- 
Marshal were illegal, and as little 
that the steps adopted by Lord 
Cochrane were unjustifiable. By Act 
of Parliament a table of fees ought 
to have been suspended in court, in a 
conspicuous place. Lord Cochrane, 
however, in vain demanded the table, 
and searched for it in the court ; but 
having accidentally found it wafered 
up behind the door of the judges’ re- 
tiring chamber, he took it down and 
carried it off intriumph. A peremp- 
tory demand was made on him for 
its restoration, followed by his arrest 
for contempt of the judge’s order. 
When arrested, he refused to walk 
to gaol, so that the officers were 
obliged to carry him in their arms. 
He subsequently escaped from the 
gaol, and arrived in England with the 
table of fees. On bringing the con- 
duct of the Maltese Court of Admi- 
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ralty before the House of Commons, 
his motion for a committee to ex- 
amine into the conduct of the judge 
and marshal was rejected without a 
division. 

A Scottish writer has remarked 
that “the Cochranes have long been 
noted for an original and dashing 
turn of mind, which was sometimes 
called genius, sometimes eccentricity.” 
This is true of Lord Dundonald, whose 
whole life has been marked by eccen- 
tricity and romance, of which his 
marriage offers an apt illustration. 
In opposition to his uncle, who was 
desirous of reinstating the future 
Earls of Dundonald in their ancient 
position, as regards wealth, and who 
offered to leave him his own large 
fortune if he espoused the daughter 
of a wealthy Admiralty Court offi- 
cial, he privately wedded his coun- 
tess, at Annan, in Scotland. Conse- 
quently, he was cast off by his rich 
uncle, who, on the discovery of his 
matriage, took to himself a wife in 
his old age. It is pleasing to observe 
that the gallant seaman consoles 
himself with the reflection that he 
obtained an equivalent in the acquisi- 
tion of a devoted wife, to whose 
amiability and discretion he loves to 
bear testimony. 

Througit very culpable carelessness 
Lord Dundonald. became entangled 
in the meshes of the law in 1814, 
and the subject of a celebrated Stock 
Exchange trial, for an alleged offence 
against that fraternity. All the cir- 
cumstances that led to this accusa- 
tion are minutely related. Ona false 
and mistaken charge he was, through 
the hostility of Chief Justice Ellen- 
borough, most unjustly convicted. 
His sentence was vindictive—impri- 
sonment, a fine of £1,000, and to 
stand in the pillory. His exclusion 
from professional employment and 
expulsion from the House of Com- 
mons followed. The electorsof West- 
minster, however, unanimously re- 
elected him, and the public voice was 
so loud in his favour that the igno- 
minious punishment of the pillory 
was dispensed with in his case, and 
abolished by Act of Parliament. 

It is impossible to read his vindica- 
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tion of himself without being fully 
persuaded that he was innocent of 
the nefarious scheme laid to his 
charge, and the victim of a foul con- 
spiracy. It was not until the present 
reign that he was restored to his rank 
and honours ; - but that unjust publie 
sentence was never publicly reversed, 
nor the equally unjust fine inflicted 
on him remitted, and his unceasing 
efforts to obtain his back pay during 
the time of his unfair deprivation, 
were fruitless. 

We cordially sympathize with the 
noble veteran, now in his 85th year, 
and on the brink of the grave,* who 
can no longer remain silent, but has, 
in —— of great power, energy, 
and fidelity, placed on record the lead- 
ing facts of this case, as a solemn ap- 
peal to the egos of posterity. 

We conclude this brief notice of 
the “ Autobiography of a Seaman,” 
with the brave admiral’s protest :— 


«*T will here repeat, in reply to writers 
who have assumed that I have been 
handsomely rewarded, that on no ocea- 
sion did I ever receive the reward of a 
single shilling for any services which it 
was my good fortune to render to my 
country, beyond the ordinary pay of my 
rank and the good-service pension of 
£300 a-year, conferred on me by Sir 
James Graham in 1844. Yet Lord Col- 
lingwood testified that with a single fri- 
gate I had done the work of an army, by 
keeping the French army from overrun- 
ning the Mediterranean coast of Spain. 
Neither for this nor the destruction of 
the enemy’s ships in Aix Roads did I 
ever receive reward or thanks. With the 
exception of the Red Ribbon of the Bath, 
which, as the gift of my sovereign, I 
highly prize, my reward has been a life 
of unmerited suffering. Even the stipu- 
lations of the South American govern- 
ments, to whom I gave freedom, are 
violated to this day, from a conviction 
that no sympathy will be accorded by the 
government of my own country. 

‘*Theseare therequitals for my hitherto 
unrewarded services. 

‘* Amongst the curiosities shown to 
visitors of the Bank of England, there 
was, and no doubt is still, a thousand 
pound bank-note, No. 8202, dated 26th 
June, 1815, on the back of which are 
endorsed the following words :— 

«* «My HEALTH HAVING SUFFERED BY 
LONG AND CLOSE CONFINEMENT, AND MY 


* Lord Dundonald did not survive the completion of this work many days. 
His remains were interred with all honour in Westminster Abbey, and his banner 


as Knight of the Bath restored to its 


place in Henry VII.’s Chapel. 


A grateful 


country has at length done him ample justice, and inscribed his name on the roll 


of her naval heroes. 
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OPPRESSORS BEING RESOLVED TO DE- 
PRIVE ME OF PROPERTY OR LIFE, I suB- 
MIT TO ROBBERY TO PROTECT MYSELF 
FROM MURDER, IN THE HOPE THAT I 
SHALL LIVE TO BRING THE DELINQUENTS 
TO JUSTICE. CocHRraneg, 

**¢ King’s Bench Prison, July 3rd,1815.’ 

‘There is the reward bestowed on me 
by a ministerial faction memorable only 
for its political corruption.” 


Mr. M‘LeopisaScotchman,andhisre- 
marks are characteristically shrewd.* 
He was appointed Consul of Mozam- 
bique, and sailed for that place in 
December, 1856, in the steamer “TIre- 
land,” of the W.S.L. line of mail 
packets. He entered upon his duties 
of establishing legitimate commerce 
and abolishing the slave-trade on the 
east coast of Africa with energy and 
determination. But withal he enter- 
tained a high opinion of his own posi- 
tion as a “government” official, and 
rarely experienced the consideration 
he deemed his due. 

In the “Ireland” he found his 
cabin a miserable dog-hole, the bill-of- 
fare delusive, and the water thick 
with rust. W.S.L. he interpreted 
“worst steam line.’ On his arrival 
at Cape Town, his dignity was ruffled 
onfinding that no suitable preparation 
had been made for the conveyance of 
“Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul” to 
his post; and when at last he reached 
his destination, the promised consular 
residence had not been supplied. 

These troubles, however, were of 
small moment compared with his suf- 
ferings at Mozambique, where he set 
himself at once in direct antagonism 
to the slave-trade and all concerned 
in it, from the petty trader to the Por- 
tuguese Governor. This accursed 
traffic was nominally discountenanced 
by the Portuguese Government, who 

revent the inhabitants of Mozam- 

ique from engaging in it; but send 
out officers onill-paid and insignificant 
salaries, so that their only resource 
is to become slave-dealers themselves. 
These appointments are, therefore, 
eagerly sought after; and on their 
arrival at the Portuguese settlements, 
the officials strain all their energies 
to amass wealth by means of the 
slave-trade. 
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Mr. M‘Leod exposes the “ French 
Free Labour Emigration Trade,” 
under which title a large traffic in 
slaves is carried on from the east 
coast of Africa to the French colony 
of Réunion or Bourbon. The vessels 
employed in the service are from 200 
to 1,000 tons burthen, and sail under 
the French flag. They start from 
the island of Réunion, one of the 
Mauritius islands, and in order to 
legalize their proceedings, have a go- 
vernment agent on board called a 
French Delegate. Ibo, off Cape 
Delgado, is the general rendezvous 
for these vessels. The price of the 
negroes averages thirty dollarsa head, 
about half of which goesinto the pock- 
ets of the Governor-General of Mozam- 
bique, the Procureur du Roi, the 
Juge de Drott, and the Governors of 
Ibo, Killimane, or any other Portu- 
guese colony where the embarkation 
takes place. The ceremony of en- 
gaging the free labour of the Africans 
is gone through by an Arab inter- 
ne in the presence of the French 

elegate, who is ignorant of the na- 
tive language. The interpreter asks 
the slaves whether they voluntarily 
undertake to serve for five years at 
Réunion, and assures the Delegate of 
their ready consent. 

On their arrival at Réunion, the 
free labourers are fairly treated, as in 
each district an officer, called Pro- 
tector of Immigrants, is charged with 
the duty of seeing that the planters 
do not ill-use them, and that they re- 
ceive in cash their monthly wages. 
To each labourer is given a livret, in 
which his name and that of his em- 
ployer are inscribed. At the expira- 
tion of the five years the original im- 
porter is bound to transmit the slaves 
to their own country; but this is rarely 
required, as they generally prefer to 
remain in Réunion, where their ser- 
vices command high wages. 

This mode of obtaining free labour 
has an appearance of plausibility ; 
still, if countenanced by England, 
what is there to prevent vessels from 
South America, with an American 
delegate on board, from purchasing 
slaves in the same way, and calling 
them American free labourers? 

The determined stand that Mr. 


* Travels in Eastern Africa, with the Narrative of a Residence in Mozambique. By 
Lyons M‘Leod, Esq. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1860. 
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M‘Leod made against the slave trade 
in all its ramifications, brought down 
on him the hostility and persecution 
of all classes. The Governorextended 
to him but scant protection. His 
landlord turned him out of the house; 
the people refused to hire slaves to 
him as servants; the authorities re- 
fused to lend him Government slaves; 
so that H.B.M.’s Consul was reduced 
to light his fires, draw water from the 
well, and cut up firewood ; while his 
wife and only maid, Rosa, cooked the 
meals, and washed the clothes. 

Mr. M‘Leod manfully held his 

st, despite all persecutions. He 

came known as the “Champion of 
the Slaves,” and details some revolt- 
ing instances of the cruelties prac- 
tised by the Portuguese women to- 
wards their slaves, of which the fol- 
lowing is an example :— 


‘*A Mozambique lady having been 
convicted of some delinquency by the 
evidence of one of her female slaves, 
adopted this method of punishment, 
which, even among those who are in the 
habit of perpetrating, in that remote 
region, the horrors of the Inquisition, 
is spoken of withdisgust. The unhappy 
girl was seized, and firmly secured; an 
egg was boiled, and, on being removed 
from the pot, was forcibly placed in the 
mouth of the wretched slave. A sail- 
needle was then driven as a skewer 
through both lips, when the girl was re- 
leased, and the lady owner viewed her 
torments. This she-devil, not yet satis- 
fied with the punishment inflicted on 
her fellow-being, ordered the slave-girl 
to be struck on both cheeks until the 
egg was broken, and the scalding con- 
tents went down her throat.” 


The slave-dealers, having at length 
entered into a regular conspiracy 
against the Consul, engaged a party 
of strangers to waylay him, from 
whom he narrowly escaped. The 
natives were ordered not to sell him 
any provisions, nor bring him fire- 
wood, and to harass his family, by 
disturbing his house by violent thump- 
ing at the door in the dead of the 
night. With difficulty he obtained a 
patrol to protect his house. His wife 
was attacked by fever, but the doctor 
brutally refused to attend her, and 
one who was forced to do so by the 
Government, almost poisoned her 
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with an over-dose of cream of tartar; 
so that it is not surprising that at last 
he hauled down his consular flag, 
and embarked for England. 

Besides the very interesting account 
of his efforts to cireumvent the slave- 
dealers, these volumes contain yalu- 
able information on the products of 
Eastern Africa; and the author states 
his willingness to supply a list of 
articles suited for a cargo which will 
find a ready market along the coast, 
He has also given us some carefully- 
porns statistics of the Seychelle 

slands. In an appendix are to be 
found a translation from the Portu- 
en of a description of the trees, 

erbs, and plants of a medicinal de- 
scription, found about the town Tete, 
which is situated 120 leagues inland 
from Killimane, on the river Zam- 
besi ; and a list of the specimens of 
woods from the river Zambesi, to be 
seen at the rooms of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in Whitehall-place, 


Two very important measures, mate- 
rially affecting the relation of landlord 
and tenant in this country, passed the 
Legislature in the last session. Every 
one interested in land should make 
himself familiar with the provisions 
of these enactments, which are likely 
to exercise a wide-spread influence. 
A very clear analysis of the new acts 
has been opportunely published by 
Mr. Thomas De Moleyns, Q.C.,* au- 
thor of the “ Land Owner's Practical 
Guide,” a work which has vouched 
its usefulness by having reached a 
third edition. 

The “ Landed reer Improve- 
ment Act,” andthe “Landlord and Te- 
nant Consolidation Act,” are the short 
titles of the new laws. By the first, 
facilities are given for the execution 
of certain classes of improvements. 
such as drainage, the reclamation of 
boggy, masthy, a waste lands, pro- 
tection by embankment, the making 
of roads and fences, the ereetion of 
farm-buildings, of stewards’ and la- 
bourers’ houses; all evidently re- 
quired in most parts of the rural dis- 
tricts. Powers are provided for charg- 
ing the limited owner and his sueees- 
sor with just proportions of the coat 
of these improvements. By the se- 





* The Landlord and Tenant Acts. By Thomas De Moleyns, Esq., Q:C. Dublin: 


Hodges, Smith and Co, 1860. 
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cond part of this Act facilities are 
given to limited owners to grant ex- 
tended leases; and under the third 
part tenants are encouraged to exe- 
cute improvements, by being legally 
insured in the fruits of their outlay. 

The “Landlord and Tenant Conso- 
lidation Act” repeals or alters forty 
old Acts of Parliament, from the 
4 Edward I. to the 14 Victoria, and 
compresses into one code almost the 
whole of the landlord and tenant law 
of Ireland. It abolishes many tech- 
nicalities, and simplifies procedure. 
In future all leases or contracts for 
tenancies for any greater term than 
from year to year must be in writing, 
camps by the landlord or his agent. 
Amongst other valuable alterations 
we observe that the vexed ques- 
tion of fixtures has been dealt with. 
All personal chattels, engines, and 
machinery, and their necessary build- 
ings, if erected by the tenant, at 
his sole expense, for any purpose of 
trade, or manufacture, or agriculture, 
or for ornament, may henceforth be 
removed by the tenant ; who must, 
however, compensate the landlord for 
any damage tothe premises occasioned 
by their removal. 

Then there are rights conferred by 
this Statute on landlords, and provi- 
sions made for their due enforcement. 
Proofs are simplified, and many valua- 
ble provisions made tending to prevent 
litigation and establish friendly rela- 
tions between landlords and tenants. 

It has been a common mode of 
dealing in Ireland for agents to receive 
—— “on account ;” so that after 
a few years the rent account becomes 
complicated, and the tenant, not know- 
ing how much he owes, lies completely 
at the mercy of the agent. The evils 
of such a want of system are met b 
the 47th section of this Statute, whic 
enacts that after the Ist January, 
1861, every receipt for rent shall state 
the gale for or on account of which 
the payment was made ; and in de- 
fault, the payment shall be deemed 
to have been made for or on account 
of the rent which became due on the 
gale day nt the 

yment, and shall be prima facie 
evidence that all previously accrued 
gales have been satisfied. In another 
instance a most important alteration 


* A Cruise in the Pacific, from the Log of a Naval Officer. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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has been effected in proceedings by 
distress, as in future no distress can 
be legally made for rent which be- 
came due more than a year before the 
making of such distress (sec. 51). To 
counteract this deprivation of power 
from landlords, increased facilities are 
afforded forthe recovery of the land by 
ejectment on non-payment of rent. 
The landlord need no longer wait for 
the expiration of the “days of grace,” 
but may at once proceed by ejectment; 
and many other technicalities which 
hampered landlords in the assertion 
of their rights, are swept away :— 

‘* All that will be necessary,” says 
Mr. De Moleyns, ‘‘ to be proved in eject- 
ments will be the existence of a tenancy 
between the plaintiff or his trustee and 
the tenant, and that a year’s rent was 
due at the time of bringing the eject- 
ment. And at the trial, all questions as 
to reversions, outstanding legal estates, 
and conditions of re-entry are done 
away with ; and the merits and the law 
are at last to be determined together by 
the two simple tests—is there a tenancy 
between the plaintiff or his trustee and 
the defendant or other party served with 
the ejectment ? and isa year’s rent due?” 

We have merely directed attention 
to a few of the prominent features of 
the new code, which it is incumbent 
on all landlords, tenants, and farmers 
to study for themselves. They will 
findits provisions clearly digested and 
ably explained in Mr. De Moleyns’ 
useful treatise. 


“Give me the coal and the corn, and 
I will give you the scenery ; give me 
the substance, and I will give you as 
much as you can carry off in both 
eyes,” shrewdly observes the searcher 
after material wealth. We confess, 
however, to greater sympathy with 
the lover of nature, who, on the oppo- 
site principle, stows away in his brain 
cheerful g ee of scenery, and ap- 
propriates in his memory the striking 
incidents of his travels. Such an ob- 
servant gleaner is the jovial mid- 
shipman, who has reproduced in the 
merry volumes under review,* the 
stores gathered in distant lands. Re- 
leased from the routine of ship duty, 
the moment he touched the shore, he 
scampered off like a hound slipped 
from the leash to see whatever was 
most deserving of notice. At Madeira 
Edited by Captain 
1860. 
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he galloped on an indescribable don- 
key to the summit of the Curral des 
Freiras ; at Rio de Janeiro he made 
an excursion to the wondrous Corca- 
vado, and ascended the Organ moun- 
tains ; at one of the Falkland Islands 
he thrust his adventurous hand into 
the curious hest of a penguin, who 
seized and held it until his yells 
brought aid to his rescue; in the 
sunny clime of Valparaiso he made 
fierce love to a Spanish donna ; wan- 
dering over the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, he quite envied Robinson 
Crusoe ; he ~— cards with Queen 
Pomare, at Otaheite ; and was almost 
tempted to settle amongst the lovel 
natives of that enchanting island, 
where labour is unknown; with the 
eeneny savages of the Marquesas 

e joined in the chase and subsequent 
devouring of wild porkers; he trem- 
bled over the crater of the volcano 
of Owhyhee ; and overhauled the set- 
tlement of Vancouver. 

Although fun and frolic predomi- 
nate in these jottings from a sailor’s 
log, yet his observations on the capa- 
bilities of the countries, the state of 
civilization of the natives, their cus- 
toms and peculiarities, bear ample tes- 
timony to his ability and powers of 
reflection. His remarks on Vancou- 
ver’s Island and British Columbia are 
valuable and suggestive. 

While at Vancouver’s Island our 
author deservedly obtained promotion, 
and had to await the arrival of his 
new ship. He employed this leisure 
time in ascending by the Columbia 
River to the Rocky Mountains. At 
100 miles from its mouth this magni- 
ficent river is about half a mile wide, 
flowing in a strong unbroken stream. 
A mothe crew of Chinooks, and other 
half-breeds, rowed him in an open 
canoe up the river. They enna’ 
at night on its banks, sleeping in the 
open air, notwithstanding that at 
times their slumbers were disturbed 
by rattlesnakes crawling over their 
faces. At the Kettle Falls the river 
descends upwards of eighty feet. 
These falls are described as “ most ex- 
traordinary, deriving the name of 
Kettle or Chauditre from the num- 
berless caldron-like holes worn by the 
constant friction of the torrent on the 
hard rock. Within these the water 
whirls round with terrific force.” 
Higher up, the river widens out into 
lakes of great extent. Passing these 
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the banks become gradually narrowed, 
and densely wooded, and the river 
impassable from the rapidity of the 
torrents. Leaving the canoe the party 
ascended the Grand Céte, reached a 
small deep lake regarded as the source 
of the Columbia, and ascending a pin- 
nacle of the range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, were rewarded by a view of the 
eastern and western worlds of America 
spread limitless before them. 

The Indians of Vancouver’s Island 
are by no means prepossessing in ap- 
pearance. The tribe called Flatheads 
are absolutely frightful ; their natural 
ugliness being increased by the cus- 
tom of flattening their heads in child- 
hood. On the birth of a child a pre- 
a board is bound across its head 

»y two leather bands passed back and 
forward through slits in the frame. 
This bandage is left on for a couple of 
years, by which time the growth of 
the head becomes settled in the de- 
sired direction. This self-wrought de- 
formity does not, it appears, affect the 
intellect, which is described as par- 
ticularly clear ; and our author con- 
fesses to have been cleverly cheated 
by one of the flattest-headed gentle- 
men he ever met with. Another tribe 
indulges in the hideous practice of in- 
serting a wedge of bone into the un- 
der lip, “the aperture being gradually 
enlarged, so as to permit a piece of 
wood three inches in circumference 
to be placed in it, the size denoting 
the dignity of the wearer.” 

The Indians choose romantic spots 
for their burial grounds, generally in a 
forest of dark pine trees, their som- 
bre shadow imparting a solemn and 
funereal appearance to the place. 

‘* Every separate body is laid in a 
canoe, richly carved, or either raised 
from the ground upon wood supports 
placed upon a rock, or hung from the 
branch of a tree, a precaution taken to 

revent their being torn by wild beasts. 

“hey have a method of embalming dead 
bodies by baking them, and then rubbing 
in a decoction of various herbs, the re- 
cipe for which they keep a great secret. 
In and around the canoe are placed arti- 
cles for the use of the deceased in the 
future life, and all the cooking utensils 
are carefully pierced, to prevent their 
being a temptation to robbers. All that 
the dead have possessed in the way of 
ornaments and trinkets are hung upon 
them, even the mouth being filled with 
rings, beads, and shells.” 


One amusing characteristic of the 
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Fijians did not escape our author's 
keen sense of the ridiculous. The 
chiefs of this tribe are very tenacious 
of their dignity, and exacting in all 
outward marks of respect. It is the 
etiquette, or “bali mari,” that if the 
master makes a false step and tumbles 
down, the servants must do 80 like- 
wise. An amusing example of this 
custom must be our last extract from 
these entertaining volumes. One of 
these great men, attended by his two 
servants, dined on board with the of- 
ficers one day, and took kindly to the 
champagne, imbibing glass after glass 
with great gusto ; as might be ex- 

he became excited, and insist- 
ed on an escort to his home. 


“Nothing loath to see the end, three 
of us went, and I certainly never regret- 
ted it, ot laughed so much in my life. 
We had not gone two hundred yards, 
when his highness capsized, and came 


down with a run head foremost. What 
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was our astonishment, when down went 
the two followers also in precisely the 
same manner? Then up staggered the 
chief—ditto, his servants. A few steps 
further on up went the old fellow’s toes, 
and this time he lit upon his beam end. 
By Jove, it was ditto with the followers 
too; and we, after assisting the dignitary 
to rise, kept half an eye behind, watch- 
ing the movements going on, expecting 
the Jacks had been plying the servants 
with rum ; but no, they rose with the 
greatest gravity, and marched on as 
steady as grenadiers, only going down as 
often as their master came to grief.’’ 

A humiliating custom enough, even 
for the uncivilized islanders ; but af- 
ter all not so degrading as the hom 
of the venerable statesman in attend 
anee on Prince George, who used to 
fall down over and over again, and 
pretend to be shot dead when his 
royal master fired at him with his toy 
bow and arrows. 


OLD PARIS. 


Visttors to Paris may have felt the 
want which we, as residents, have ex- 
perienced, of a guide that should tell 
us what to observe of the old parts of 
the town, and inform us of the mem- 
otable points of their history. In the 
absence of any such vade mecum, we 
determined to make one, and shall be 
rewarded if any of our readers obtain, 
from the following extracts, half the 
pleasure we enjoy in visiting the pene- 
tralia of Paris, rendered attractive 
y knowing something of their his- 
torical ae Till within em 
sixty years, the city was very rich in 
feeratng édifices ; but the vast al- 
terations effected whil® embellishin 
the town to an unparalleled degree o 
i have inevitably de- 
stroyed many of the architectural re- 
lics that were sanctified in the eyes of 
the edueated, and especially of the 
antiquary, by sentiments arising from 
their connexion with illustrious names 
and great events. The work of demo- 
lition, necessarily going on fot mote 
than twelve centuries, from the advent 
of Christianity, when an altar to Jupi- 
ter was displaced by a chapel since 
i into the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, has so shifted the scenery of a 


thousand places, that to refer to them 
as notable in the long drama is to 
speak of solemn temples, cloud-capp’d 
towers, and gorgeous palaces, that 
have left not a wreck behind. But 
the mere sites of some events have 
their interest. Although the Bastille 
is level with the ground, it lives in 
memory, and men will ever be curious 
to see the spot where this infamous 
dungeon stood. Let us, then, lead the 
reader into Old Paris, by pointin 
out some remarkable buildings an 
laces on the islands and along the 
nks of the Seine. 

A country curate is said to have 
thought to enhance the arguments of 
a sermon on the bounties of nature, 
by saying that Providence had made 
large rivers flow through great cities, 
forgetting that “man made the town.’ 
Paris owes its birth to the Seine, and, 
as M. Lavallée observes, in his recent 
elrarming history of this capital, its 
aggrandizement to religion. The oval- 
shaped Je de la Cité is an egg, as it 
were, laid by the river, whence the 
French Empire issued. Onur ste 
never take us into this island with- 
out recollecting that it is the vener- 
able cradle, not only of Paris, but 
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of Frankish power. On one hand 
stands the Palais de Justice, on the 
site of the ancient residence of the 
kings of France, including the seat of 
parliament, or jurisprudence; on the 
other hand, the cathedral of Notre 
Dame :—being the two centres of 
law and religion in that great and 
troubled kingdom. Our first regards 
are due to the Christian Church, 
which is, in some measure, to Paris 
what St. Paul’s and Westminster Ab- 
saliee to London—viz., the metro- 

tan temple where events of na- 
Sesh importance were religiously 
celebrated, such as the foundation of 
new dynasties, by the coronations of 
King Pepin and the Emperor Na- 
poleon, and royal baptisms and mar- 
riages ; and where victories were 
commemorated by hanging the flags 
of conquered nations under the old 
sacred roof, while it trembled with the 
Saag of Te Deum and pealing of 


This splendid monument of early 
Teutonic piety occupies the place of 
the pagan altar already noticed as the 
first clue to the history of Paris. One 
of the stones of the altar, exhumed 
from beneath the choir, is to be seen 
in the museum of the Hotel Cluny, 
thus inscribed :— 


“Tib. Caesare. Aug. Jovi. So 
M. Nau Parisiac 


Pablice. Somenenn: » 


enna ee on this inscription, 


spppeem that, during the reign of 
rius, between A.D. 14 and 37, 
there existed a community of Nautae 
(navigators, or boatmen), called Pari- 
siac, Which seems to Celtic for 
men of Paris, who erected this altar 
to Jove. Thus, the river was the at- 
traction to the first inhabitants of its 
principal island, whose obscure his- 
— shall now try to elucidate. 

we to the _ where seen 

made its primary dwelling-place 
Paris, the Palais de Justice, now 
sumptuous modern edifice, very dif- 
ferent from what it was as a primitive 
“palace.” M. Lavallée says :—“ Le 
pala est rene d origime ro- 
his opinion, from the an- 
thor r of histories of France and of her 
capital, proves how little the Gaelic 
has been studied by his com- 
Eon of P In truth, the key to the early 
of Paris lies in the etym ymslogy 

is, a word indubitably 
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gous to the Gaelic pal-lis, a palis-ado, 
or fort formed by palings. And the 
— of the metropolis of England, 
of a score of regal residences in 
Ireland and Scotland will be seen to 
be similar. Thorny Island, a swampy 
islet in the Thames, was chosen ow- 
ing to its insular, secure situation, for 
fortification by an impaled comngy 
where subsequently arose the “ 
ace”’ of Westminster, with its in 
which the king administered justice, 
and held council or parliament. In 
like manner, Inisdubhgall, 1. e. the “Is- 
land of the Black Foreigners,” at the 
entrance of the river Bann into Lough 
Neagh, was for centuries the surest 
stronghold of the kings of ‘Tyrone ; 
and an insular post in Loch Fi 
was the residence of the Lords of the 
Isles, the shores of the lake being 
guarded by their luchd tighe, that i 
people of the honse, or househol 
troop. These Gaelic terms recon- 
duct us to the Lutetia Parisiorum of 
Julius Cesar, words which have pro- 
voked various absurd etymologies, 
The names Jutetia, in the Com- 
mentaries of the conqueror, whose 
pen described what his sword had 
won, and in Lucian, Zucotetia in 
Strabo and Ptolemy, and Leucotéce 
and Lutéce in Romane-French, seem 
no other than forms of the above- 
cited Irish expression for the guard 
of a royal residence, and which is 
found indicating several districts, as 
“the Lughty,” in the County Mona- 
ghan, and another near Dungannon, 
anciently ee to the main- 
tenance of the troops that severally 
supported certain wild Hibernian 
dynasties. Similarly, ay hilly ine’ called 
of the west bank of the Se 
mons lucotitius, may hens te been for 
the use of the Paris guardsmen, who 
were probably, like those who carried 
battle-axes for King Canute, for the 
Lord of the Isles, and for O’ Neill and 
McMahon, of nautical, northern ex- 
traction. 

Let us imagine what the primeval 
Parisians of Celtic origin actually 
were; a mere savage clan, oue of the 
sixty-four tribes among whom Cesar 
found Gaul divided, differing from 
their descendants of our day almost 
in toto ceelo, save situation ; ranging 
over their little country w ow- 
ing their herd of cattle as it de- 

Stared the intervals between the 
orests of St. Cloud and Boulogne, 
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and driving it through marshes now 
the Champs Elysées, and across the 
river into the safety of the Jle des 
Vaches. But it seems before the ad- 
vent of Cxsar, the Parisii were a 
foreign community of amphibious 
men-at-arms, not independent, but 
sarees a0 keep Lutéce for the 
great tribe called Senones, a people 
whose chief town was Senlis, or fort 
of the Sens tribe, which became the 
Christian metropolis of the post in 
uestion ; and therefore we imagine 
those boatmen were cognate to the 
Danes who acted as guards in similar 
insular localities. The Romans, dur- 
ing their occupation of this —_ in- 
troduced many warriors of foreign 
nations, designated “gentils,” from 
gens, and “ letes,” or lords, to whom 
fiefs were granted, and who formed 
the nucleus of the first franc, or free, 
feudal masters of Gaul, in contradis- 
tinction to the native chiefs, called 
seigneurs because their titles arose 
from patriarchal or elder authority 
over their clans. A plan of Paris, 
drawn by Dulaure, to depict the few 
features of the place when under Ro- 
man domination, shows the garrison 
occupying what we deem the Luchd- 
tighe, of which the head quarters was 
the Palais des Thermes, or fortified 
baths, such as would be the special 
luxury of Roman soldiers and of 
Julian the Apostate, who was elected 
emperor in this very palace. The 
original palisadoed fort, with any 
butldings erected within it, was ap- 
propriated to the civil body, whence 
the island was called the Isle of the 
City ; and a platea domique negoti- 
antium was established, a place and 
house of exchange, or barter, which 
bequeathed its name to the present 
Pont au Change. 

Obviously, these conquerors were 
friendly to the boatmen, or traftickers 
they found here, since the Seine was 
the only highway, until a few Roman 
roads were opened. Of these, the 
principal led from Senlis, and com- 
municated with the island by the 
pont aux changeur, where custom 
was paid for merchandize, as ap- 

by an inscription which re- 
mained till the seventeenth century, 
in the lower hall of the grand chate- 
let, in Latin characters, Tributum 
Caeszris. Such was the formulary 
once known in Jerusalem, and wher- 
ever the eagles of Rome had flown : 


but to find a second example of an 
emperor crowned at Paris, one must 
traverse 1,444 years, and pass to 
Napoleon. 
fter the retirement of those eagl 

the fortunes of Lutéce changed ; ed 
from one of the humblest cities in the 
Roman dominions, it gradually became 
the capital of a great empire. The 
period is one of much obscurity ; but 
we conceive that the pal-lis of the is- 
land came into the possession of some 
Gaulic king, as Lon-don, the ship-fort, 
fell toa British ruler ; and that just as 
the latter*called in Danes to guard 
him, the former enlisted some francs, 
or free lances, to do what Scotch 
archers and Swiss cent gardes subse- 
quently did for the Bourbons. How- 
ever this may have been, Chlovis, or 
Louis, made this palace his residence 
in the fifth century, and most of his 
successors lived here. The progress 
of the freemen of the Rhine westward 
is marked, among other vestiges, by 
Rheims having been their original ca- 
pital. Their pense was afterwards 
deposed by the maires (stewards) du 
palais of Paris,on the day King Pepin 
ees himself sovereign of Gaul ; 

ut his son, Charlemagné, the great 
leader of the free lances, preferred the 
old capital of Aix-la-Chapelle as his 
abode ; and after his death, the Gallic 
metropolis becoming tributary to ano- 
ther Teutonicrace, the Normans, sank 
to the condition of an inconsiderable 
town, governed by a “Comte de Paris,” 
who, perhaps, was feudal lord over a 
mixed populationof Frank, Latin, and 
Celtic extraction. At that period, 
three divisions marked this society 
as of various races; the nobiles, or 
known men, the in-genus, or free 
men, some, probably, semi-Latin an- 
cestors of the city burgesses, and the 
servi, serfs, or servants. At the close 
of the ninth century, the inhabitants 
of the town were called of the Jle des 
Francs, and the surrounding country 
was created the dukedom of France, 
extending from Laon to Orleans, and 
from Pontoise to Montereau, and sub- 
sequently called Middle-France. In 
987, possession of this town again 
changed the dynasty, giving the title 
of King of France to Hugh Capet, 
Count of Paris and Duke of France 
in whose family the sceptre remained 
until “the sovereignty of the people” 
was proclaimed, and Louis Capet be- 
headed. 
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From this retrospect of the primary 
condition of the ie des Franes, we 
may proceed to see how the city, of 
which it was the centre, enlarged from 
age to age,contemporaneously with the 
augmentation of the original kingdom 
of France. By turning from Dulaure’s 
first plan to his second, of the town 
under the reign of Philip-Augustus, 
we see the change effected by Chris- 
tianity, and by transference from Latin 
to Gothic domination. In the old, 
oval-shaped island, Jupiter's altar has 
been thrown down to make room for 
the altar of Notre Dame, and the wor- 
ship of Bacchus, among the vines on 
Mons Lucotitius, displaced by that of 
the patroness-saint of Paris, Gene- 
viéve, who is pretended to have saved 
the town from Vandal invasion, under 
Attila. The camp Romain had ceased 
to hold a garrison, but members of the 
church militant of the Eternal City 
paraded in the grand pré aux cleres, 
and were high authoritiesin the young 
abbey of St.Germain and parish church 
of St. Severin, which is now a perfect 
example of a Roman Catholic church, 
handed down during seven centuries 
with hardly even ordinary architec- 
tural additions. Across the river, the 
town had enlarged, like a circle in the 
water; ring outside ring, from the 
central tower, St. Jacques de la Bou- 
cherie, still standing, as far as St. Ger- 
main ! Auxerrois, the most beautiful 
ecclesiastic building to be seen now in 
Paris. A town-wall, the first of the 
kind, enclosed each semicircular half 
of the city on either side the Seine, 
which divided it in equal halves, be- 
ginning on the right bank between 
that church and the Zour du Louvre, 
which was just erected; thence the 
wall ran outside St. Eustache church 
and round totheriver again, wherethe 
hotel of the archbishop of Sens was 
built. Yet most of the land within 
the walls on both sides the river was 
under vine culture. 

The third plan is of the reign of 
Francis L., after the town had wit- 
nessed great historic events and ex- 
perienced much metamorphosis, old 
and dead portions having been re- 
newed and considerable augmenta- 
tions effected. During the reign of 
St. Louis the sceptre had begun to 
look for support to the strong hand 
of the people of this metropolis, with 
which, says an old writer, the kings 
of France have perpetually united 
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their fortune. On one occasion, as 
described by De Joinville, the good 
and sainted monarch was rescued 
from his rebellious barons by the 
townsmen, and brought home in 
triumph to the Ile du Palais. Very dif- 
ferent a contemporary political event 
in an island in the Thames, where 
the Reform party among the English 
barons forced a great charter from 
their sovereign. In recompense for 
the affection St. Louis ever received 
from the townspeople, he was solici- 
tous toimprove his maztresse-ville. He 
founded the Sorbonne, which became 
the most famous school of theology 
in Christendom ; liberated all the 
royal serfs, an example followed by 
some ecclesiastical lords: and gave the 
townsmen the right to guard them- 
selves, by instituting the first garde 
nationale, a mere band of watchmen, 
apart from that of the chevalier du 
guet durot, whosenameisnow the sign 
of acafé in the Rue Rivoli, near the 
site of his watch-house. As time 
rolled on, the town grew ; but, in 1420, 
surrendered to our Henry V. In 
vain the heroic Joan of Are pitched 
her camp, to recover the city, near the 
Church of St. Roch, where, ages 
afterwards, General Bonaparte swept 
down the insurgent bourgeois with 
showers of grape-shot. Under Francis 
I. the second wall enclosed a semi- 
circle reaching from the Zour de Bois, 
outside the castle of the Louvre, 
round to the bastill/e, outside the 
Temple, and to the Bastille par ex- 
cellence. The site of the present gar- 
den of the Tuileries was occupied by 
the skinners’ and tile-makers’ yards ; 
a windmill stood on the summit of 
the butte St. Roch, where a wine-shop 
still preserves its picture as a sign ; 
and there was a pig-market where is 
now the garden of the Palais Royal. 
The present boulevards—not even the 
rampart afterwards raised and then 
levelled to form them—did not exist ; 
and nearly along their line ran a 
rivulet, now hidden underground, and 
then bordered by marshy swamps of 
oziers and willows. A grange bat- 
teliére, or battlemented farm-house, 
stood near where is now the Opéra 
Comique. 

The fourth and last plan we will 
cite is of the town under Louis Treize, 
when the principal increase had been 
the construction of the Tuileries Pa- 
lace and of the rampart, fosse, and 
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wall on the site of the western half 
of the present boulevards. The town, 
as it then existed, is the Paris of the 
abundant memoirs of that and the 
su uent reign. However, we must 
look back again to primitive times. 

The Ile du Palais, or, as it is now 
called, ? Ile de la Cité, would take a 
volume to describe it with justice, 
since it containsthe Palais de Justice, 
on the site of the original royal re- 
sidence, which, in ages when the king 
sat in the judgment-hall or on his 
supreme throne, the famous despotic 
lit de justice, was the head quarters of 
the law, parliament, and government : 
and this island also contains the 
principal cathedral of France, besides 
the St. Chapelle, built by St. Louis, for 
reception of the supposed holy Crown 
of Thorns, and as a chapel for the 
palace; and the Hétel Dieu, a very 
ancient poorhouse, liberally endowed 
by the saintly king, and now extended 
over the site of the original archi- 
episcopal palace. In short, it suffices 
to say that until the Revolution, this 
insular heart of the metropolis con- 
tinued to be, as the seat of the par- 
liament, the centre of law affairs, 
and, like “the City” in London, the 
centre of commercial business. At 
that epoch it counted no less than 
twenty-one churches or chapels, two 
convents, and fifty-two streets. But 
its aspect is declared to have been 
less pleasing and imposing than in the 
middle ages, when Philip Augustus 
kept court in its palace, the precincts 
of which were then less crowded than 
now. The first pavement in Paris 
was ordered by him, and laid down 
under his windows ; and his succes- 
sors took as much pride in embellish- 
ing the royal residence as Louis XTV. 
did in transferring it to Versailles. 


Even at this day, if our Gallic neigh- 


bours possessed the affection for 
Gothic architecture natural to our 
race, they could render the relics that 
remain of the ancient palace the nu- 
cleus of what might be the most re- 
markable buildingin Paris. The fine 
long facade of Norman towers and 
buildings on the quai del Horloge 
only requires a competent architect 
and ashare of the metropolitan ex- 
penditure to make it a more noble 
and characteristic monument of the 
middle ages. Unhappily for the 
French people, in our views at least, 
their architectural aspirations are, 


like their religious, political, and mar- 
tial organizations, decidedly Roman. 
The handsome tall square tower, form- 
ing a corner of the palace, la tour de 
Vhorloge, is as old as the year 1370 
and owes its name to a clock place 
in it, when clocks were rare, by 
Charles V. Above may be remarked 
the square chamber of the guard, or 
watchmen, pennies aloft, to look u 
and down the river for the a scone 
of enemies, Higher still isthe lantern, 
the bell of which, called Zocsin du 
Palais, repeated the signal from St. 
Germain de |’ Auxerrois for the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day. 
The clock was restored under Henry 
IIL, and ornamented by Jean Gou- 
jon, whose genius lives opposite in 
the exquisite sculpture on the fa- 
cade of the Louvre Gallery. There 
is a date, 1585, above the present 
—— adorned clock, implying 
that its fashion is of that period. 
The streets in this island have 
not much interest for foreigners. 
Some of the most curious have been 
displaced by new arteries, opened by 
the First and Third Napoleons, and 
named after their victories, as the 
Rue d Arcole and Boulevard Sebasto- 
pol. One of the most ancient, the 
Rue de la Calandre, ie. of the 
mangle, will entice Englishmen 
through its narrow windings by the 
memory that, in 1420, our Henry 7 
made his entry through it to the pa- 
lace. The still narrower lane, called 
Aux Feves,i.e., beans, isa misnomer for 


Sevres, from faber, afabricator ; whence 


orfevres, or workers in gold, who 
cluster together on the quay hard by, 
known by their name. The Place 
d’Auphine, leading to a well-known 
office, the Prefecture of Police, con- 
tains several houses remarkable for 
their exterior aspect, and [agian wi 
for the gratings guarding the windows 
of their ground-floors, precautions 
evidently dating from before the 
time when the chief of the police be- 
came their near neighbour. 

The Rue des Marmosets probably 
tookitsname froma sign of the marmo- 
set monkey, and will live in the history 
of sanitary reform by the following re- 
mark, made by a medical man who 
resided here in the beginning of the 
reign of the Grand Monarque, when 
the streets of the city were so foul 
they could not be walked in without 
boots. This doctor observed that his 
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brass fire-irons, though cleaned eve 
morning, became spotted daily wit 
verdigris, until after the police had, 
in 1663, caused the streets to be 
cleaned, when these spots did not re- 
appear; and he argued hence that 
corrupted air had caused many of the 
maladies his art had been called in to 
cure. 

The most interesting part of the 
old palace, on account of its many 
melancholy associations connected 
with the revolution, is the Conci- 
ergerie, which was the prison of the 

alace when it was a royal residence. 
ts name is derived from Concierge, 
keeper, who was the chief of a juris- 
diction called bailliage, and had the 
title of Bailli du Palais, The build- 
ings forming this prison retain the 
character of those feudal times, which 
are still held in evil memory by the 
French. A full and good description 
of this ancient dungeon and its pre- 
sent use is given in Galignani’s Guide. 
In one of the chambers, low and 
vaulted, Marie Antoinette was incar- 
cerated until her detestable execution. 
The room in which the present Em- 
peror was confined, after the affair of 
3oulogne, cannot be visited, being oc- 
cupied by the family of a functionary. 
At the entrance to the Conciergerie, 
the guillotine carts used to receive 
the victims of the reign of terror. 

Having suggested that this ancient 
palace might be restored to the archi- 
tectural character of a Norman build- 
ing, somewhat emulous of the palace 
of Westminster, which, as we have 
seen, it resembles in origin, we must 
observe some essential and pregnant 
differences between the political con- 
stitution of its monarchy and parlia- 
ment and those of England. The 
Paris parliament did not resemble the 
English institution, a legislative coun- 
cil, parenenning, the nation by two 
chambers, one hereditary, the other 
elective. The French assembly was 
a mere court of jurisdiction, subordi- 
nate to decrees of the crown. It 
was therefore not a supreme court, 
though one of appeal, and was sub- 
divided into a grand chamber, three 
chambers of inquest and petition, 
and a criminal chamber ; and was 
composed, first, of the princes of the 
blood and of peers ; and secondly, of 
a chief president and nine inferior 
presidents, 130 councillors, 3 attor- 
neys-general, 3 advocates-general, and 
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18 substitutes, 22 recorders, 27 door- 
keepers, 330 attorneys, and 500 ad- 
vocates. Within its jurisdiction were 
172 lower tribunals, called presi- 
dences, baillages, seneschalcies, and 
chatellaires, belonging to the king- 
dom of France, according to its me- 
dizeval dimensions, excluding the re- 
mote provinces. Such having been 
the constitution of this assembly, it 
clearly was no parliament, in the Eng- 
lish acceptation of the term. To at- 
tempt an account of the cathedral and 
holy chapel is beyond our space. The 
latter has recently been restored, and 
is considered the richest specimen of 
ecclesiastical architecture for its size 
in Christendom. Its well known 
origin is thus described by the ta- 
lented writer on local antiquities, 
the “ Bibliophile Jacob” :— 

**The pious King Louis LX. having 
bought from Baudoin, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, a piece of the true cross, 
the crown of thorns of Jesus Christ, and 
some other more or less authentic monu- 
ments of the Passion, did not consider 
his chapel worthy of serving as taberna- 
cle to ‘hae relics, which he transported 
upon his shoulders from the Faubourg 
St. Antoine to the palace, walking bare- 
foot, clothed in wool, and with his head 
uncovered, amidst the acclamations of 
the people, the chaunting of psalms, 
and the pealing of bells ; he therefore 
commanded, says a chronicler, that a 
chapel should be commenced, of mar- 
vellous beauty, which should be worthy 
of containing such great treasures.” 


The Ile St. Louis was called after 
this ninth king of this name, whose 
piety and justice gained him his spe- 
cial title, and whose surpassing traits 
of character and zealous conduct in 
crusades are simply and charmingly 
portrayed by his noble companion in 
arms, De Joinville. This island, 
formed by junction of the isles of 
Our Lady and of the Cows, was, two 
centuries back, the peculiar abode of 
financiers and the magistrature, or 
men of business of the city ; and as 
such, wore a special aspect, quiet, 
grave, and serious, which it has not 
altogether lost, being to this day a 
quarter where, owing to the peaceable 
conduct of its inhabitants, the absence 
of warehouses, and its numerous pri- 
vate mansions, a physiognomy resem- 
bling that of a cathedral town is pre- 
served. Sanctimony dwells here, and 
repels its opposites : particularly re- 
fusing place to what the Greeks styled 
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hetere, and the gay world calls the 
demi-monde : a repugnance explained 
by the habits of this isolated world, 
of whom all are related, or at least 
known to each other, and retain the 
austere manners of the ancient ma- 
gistrature. “Each house,” says an 
author quoted by M. Lavallée, “ has 
the traditions of its old masters; or- 
der and work, as well as other domes- 
tic virtues, form the character of the 
merchants dwelling here ; and the 
labouring class, who people the upper 
stories, are remarkable for their de- 
cent and virtuous comportment.” 
The Hotel Lambert, at the upper end 
of the island, has a shield over its 
portal, in the court, inscribed with 
the date (1640) of its construction, 
and the names Le Vau, its architect, 
and Le Sueur and Le Brun, its deco- 
rators. This fine house is rich in 
historical souvenirs, as well as in 
elaborate ornament: Voltaire lived 
in it when he formed the plan of the 
Henriade. The mansion was then 
the property of the Marquis Du 
Chatelet, and the philosopher is un- 
derstood to have inhabited its “cabi- 
net des Muses” four years. Writing 
to Frederick the Great, he says :— 
“Tt is a house made for a king who 
would be a philosopher.” During 
the revolution M. de Montalivet 
bought it, and inthegallery, Napoleon, 
in 1815, held a last conference with 
his minister Montalivet, when he 
found that all was lost. The large 
and handsome hotel in the main 
street, now occupied by the Gendar- 
merie Impériale, is worth looking at 
for its exterior ornaments. There are 
also some old mansions on the East 
Quay, as the Hotel de Lausan, built 
in 1657. The Hotel Bretonvilliers, 
on the Quai de Béthune, former] 
the Quai des Balcons, enjoyed so bril- 
liant a position on the river thata 
writer declared :—“ After the Se- 
raglio of Constantinople, it is the best 
situated building in the world.” On 
the Quai d’ Orleans wasthe Hotel Tur- 
got, where this great political econo- 
mist and minister died in 1783. At 
No. 11, Quai Napoleon, is a house, on 
the site of one believed to have been 
that inhabited by Abelardand Héloise; 
the door bears the monogram and 
rtraits of these unfortunate lovers. 
"he corner-house, No. 1, Rue Basse 
des Ursins, a low, dirty street, is said 
to have been inhabited by the malig- 
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nant Canon Fulbert. As to the mo- 
dern pseudo residence of the cele- 
brated lovers, very likely it occupied 
the site of the house of Héloise’s fa- 
ther. The principal door is No. 1, Rue 
des Chantres. In the interior of the 
court we read— 

“ABELARD, HELOISE, 1118.” 
This pious record was doubtless made 
on rebuilding the original house, 
which the tradition of Abelard’s 
learning and misfortunes had ren- 
dered sacred. At that early period, 
the situation of the house in question 
must have been peculiarly insulated 
and secluded, an apt bower for study 
and love. The visitor can pass across 
to Pere la Chaise, and see the monu- 
ment, where, in effigy, as in body at 
the Paraclete, the wish attributed to 
Héloise seems fulfilled— 

‘“* May one kind grave unite each hapless 
name, 

And graft my love immortal on thy fame.” 
Even at the present day the Island 
of St. Louis, otherwise the Isles of 
Our Lady and of the Cows, inspires 
sentiments eee to its religious 
and pastoral names. Isolated from 
the great city, it breathes a quieter 


air, and yet commands, from its quays 
and balconies over the Seine, gay 


— all around. In early ages, 
fore the island was built over, it 
seems to have been occasionally 
used as a place of festival and Champ 
de Mars. 

A contemporary account of fétes 
given by the town in the year 1313, 
on the occasion of the sons of Philip 
le Bel being knighted, depicts some 
points in French manners that have 
descended to the festivals of the pre- 
sent day. In honour of that chival- 
rous event there were not only luxu- 
rious banquets in the hotels of the 
young princes, but the streets and 
public places were the scenes of spec- 
tacles and games such as medieval 
Parisian human nature specially de- 
lighted in. “One saw,” says our eye- 
witness, “savage men wiliee great 
merriment, mener grand rigolas ;” 
these orginals of clowns in the ring 
and Mr. Merriman representing either 
rude peasants from remote provinces, 
or “salvages” of various sorts; and 
were, doubtless, as apt at making 
merry as is the living mimic actress, 
Mademoiselle “‘ Rigolboche.” Then 
there were ribauds, revellers, in white 
shirts, who are described as fascina- 
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ting to look at, for their gaiety and 
gracefulness, evidently archetypes of 
the Pierrots in les bals de [ Opera; 
and there were wild beasts, bears, 
with their leaders, spotted pards, apes, 
and dromedaries, walking in proces- 
sion. In every cross-street children 
were tilting in a tourney, probably 
much likethe hobby-horse turn-about, 
or tilt-at-the-ring, which still makes 
the young world in the Champs Elysées 
happy. Onstages erected for dancers 
in open places, ‘des dames, cariolantes 
de beausx tours,” charmed andastonish- 
ed the multitude with fine evolutions. 
Fountains of claret flowed in the 
streets; and the grand watch, all in 
uniform, acted as guards, while the 
whole town was ball-going, masque- 
rading, and dancing. 

This picture of ‘Parisian pleasure 
five hundred years ago is but a pre- 
raphaelite pendant of what any one, 
who saw the féte de [Empereur on 
the 15th of last August, could draw ; 
the ancientand just custom of pleasing 
the populace on the festival days of 
theruling dynasty beingstill observed, 
and that, too, with the addition of 
appliances of modern times, in the 
brilliant forms of fireworks and illu- 
minations, the stunning sounds of sal- 
vos of cannon, and irresistible attrac- 
tion of a balloon—yet not omitting 
some old delectable shapes, such as 
never forgetting to distribute bread 
and wine to the poor, providing thea- 
tres for pantomimes, acrobats, and 
rope-dancers in the open air ; mdts de 
cocagne, or greased masts, up which 
Cockneysswarm for prizes ; popinjays 
to shoot at, tournaments in boats on 
the river, a splendid regatta, for com- 
petition with sail and oar, and other 
free entertainments, besides an im- 
mense concourse of every sort of pub- 
lic amusement. In both instances, the 
military ingredient was not absent, 
entering, on the latter occasion, as a 
pantomume militaire, which was re- 
peated alternately in two open thea- 
tres onthe esplanade of the Invalides ; 
and on the former, as a review of the 
city watchmen on the island of Notre 
Dame, when all the virile population 
of the town turned out richly clothed 
and armed. It should be observed 
that the object of this gathering was 
the preaching of a crusade, and that 
the King and his two sons donned the 
sign of the cross, as zealously as Na- 
poleon the Third has recently sent an 
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army to Syria. That martial array 
excited such admiration, it was re- 
ponies a few days after for Edward L., 

ing of England, in the famous field of 
the clergy, or Pre-aux-Clercs ; andour 
eye-witness declares the English were 
“greatly astonished” at the display of 
rich and noble people who sallied from 
the town, and to see no less than 
20,000 horse and 30,000 foot paradein 
review, the Paris volunteers of A.D. 
1313. 

The first bridge formed to connect 
the city, par excellence of Paris on the 
island of the Frances, with the Fau- 
Bourg, or false town, on right bank, 
was guarded by a petit chatelet, or 
little castle, at the island, and a 
grand chatelet on the land side, the 
two fortalices famous in the town his- 
tory. The larger one, serving as gate- 
way to the bridge, stood on the river 
bank, near the still standing and beau- 
tiful belfry of the Church of St. Jac- 
ques, and its tall, Norman, circular 
tower and crenellated turrets, must 
haverendered this veteran relic of early 
French architecturea conspicuous and 
vigilant sentinel. At once, a for- 
tress, a chief seat of jurisdiction, and 
a prison, it was the theatre of nu- 
merous tragedies: the most bloody 
were the massacre, in 1418, of the 
Armagnacs, which led to Henry the 
Fifth’s invasion ; and a slaughter of 
216 prisoners in 1792. 

The prison Chatelet contained cham- 
bers and cells, whose names suggest 
horrors such as were too common in 
factious, warlikeages, were not wholly 
extinct in England until Howard de- 
scended into the hell of her dungeons, 
and were rife this very year in Naples 
and Sicily. Out of sixteen of these 
compartments, ten were less dreadful 
than the rest, because the imprisoned 
could pay certain fees; yet some of 
their names, les Chaines, la Boucherie 
la Motte (the turf), la Griéche (the 
shrew), and Barbarie imply the mi- 
series of their denizens, though less 
than those of wretched prisoners in 
La Fosse, le Puits, le Gourdain (the 
bludgeon), la Fin d@’ aise (end of ease), 
which was full of dirt and reptiles, 
and des Oubliettes, all presenting hor- 
rible ideas to the mind. This castle 
was demolished in 1802, and its site 
is now the river side of the handsome 
Place du Chatelet. 

On the island side of the river stood 
the Petit Chatelet, near the site of a 
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Roman prison, called by Gratian, who 
saw it, CarcerGlaucini. Thisfortalice 
was the gate of insular Paris under St. 
Louis, who fixed a toll to be paid on 
entering the city, one of the items of 
which is curious, ordaining that a 
monkey forsale should pay four deniers 
toll ; but if belonging to a joculateur, 
juggler, or joker, he might save the 
tax by making the animal dance be- 
fore the toll-taker; whence the pro- 
verb, “Payer en monnaie de singe,” 
that is to say,in grimaces. A ballad- 
singer was allowed to sing a geste, 
or gesticular song, instead of pay- 
ing toll. The prison here was in two 
respects a sort of chapel of ease 
to that of the larger chatelet, being 
seldom used save when the latter 
was full, and being, even in the four- 
teenth century, airy and secure, ex- 
cepting three dungeons, or chartres 

ses, Where the inmates could not 
ive long for want of air. 

An engraved “ Veiie et perspective 
de la Place d’Auphine,” gives, be- 
sides the orthography of the title of 
the eldest son of the king of France, 
a lively picture of this place and the 
Pont-Neuf at the beginning of the 
last century, when it had been formed 
on the junction of the two islets be- 
low the [le du Palais. Three coaches- 
and-six, one of them with four foot- 
men hanging on behind, and the fore- 
most pair of horses guided by a pos- 
tilion, are represented traversing the 
bridge ; not to speak of a coach and 
pair, the scorn of well-married beau- 
ties, or of a still homelier vehicle, a 
sedan-chair on wheels. On either 
side the bridge are little booths, such 
as now sell bambelotier, toys, bric-a- 
brac, curiosities, and gateaux, cakes 
and gingerbread, in the Champs 
Elysées. There are also the lamp- 
irons, tall, iron, and gallows-shaped, 
with a lantern suspended where, sub- 
sequently sometimes hung a human 
being ; for, in the beginning of the 
revolution, when the mob executed 
their pleasure on individuals against 
whom their suspicions were directed, 
these lamp irons served for gibbets, 
and the lines by which other lanterns 
were disposed across streets were 
ready halters. Hence the cry of “Les 
aristocrates & la lanterne.” The an- 
swer of the Abbe Maury is well known: 
“Eh! mes amis, quand vous m’ aurez 
mis a la lanterne, est ce-que vous y 
verrez plus clair ?” 
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Another old engraving in our collec- 
tion, entitled “Incendie du Corps de 
Garde sur le Pont Neuf, le 29 ‘bee 
1788,” vividly depicts this first among 
theearly scenes of the revolution, occa- 
sioned by a conflict between the peo- 

le and the watchmen on foot and on 

orseback, who had charged the mob 
on the “aap m0 of the quays, on 
which the people, in revenge, fired 
the watch-house, and burnt, on the 
Place d’Auphine, effigies of two of 
the king’s ministers, forming the 
blazing pile by heaping up the sentry 
boxes and other spoils of the different 
watch posts. 

Taking another view, presented by 
an older print, looking up the river 
from the ancient Pont Barbier, which 
spanned the Seine below the demol- 
ished Z'our Neuve, where the Louvre 
gallery joined the Tuileries, we gain 
a satisfactory idea of the splendour 
of that city scene in the reign of the 
Grand Monarque. This rare engrav- 
ing accurately depicts, on the left hand, 
the picture gallery, with small, crook- 
ed, and narrow quays; the Zour St. 
Jacques, still ornamenting the sky- 
line ; the heavy, high-pitched roof 
and corner turrets of the “Chatelet,”’ 
and standing above the water, blind- 
ing the second arch of the bridge, La 
Pompe. The towers of St. Jean, St. 
Gervais, and of three other churches 
appear in the distance: all, save 
one to disappear before our day. 
On the “Ile du Palais,’ the lofty 
donjon called the “Tower of the 
Clock” pierces the sky with its sharp- 
peaked lantern, as nearer do the spires 
or pinnacles of the Holy Chapel and 
Notre Dame—peculiar spires, recently 
renewed, and though not admirable to 
our taste, to be accepted as being as 
characteristic of old Paris as minarets 
are of eastern towns and pagodas of 
far eastern cities. The foreground, 
the river, broad at this point, is re- 

presented as alive with boats and 

arges, the latter heavily laden, as 
they well might be in times when the 
Seine supplied the place of royal 
roads and iron railways. The west 
bank of the stream showed not even 
crooked wharfs, such as were on the 
other side; the engraving, dating be- 
fore the time when the noble quays, 
which now, like those of Dublin, 
form a principal beauty of the metro- 
polis, had not been constructed. Resi- 
dents in the houses of the present 
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Quai Voltaire could step down a 
beach into the water. Beyond there 
stood a famous building, the Z’owr de 
Nesle, where the Jnstitut now stands. 
This castle, the town-house of the 
noble family of the name, was one of 
the largest of the private residences 
which were the ornament of the old 
metropolis. Its towers, or donjons, 
rose from the water’s edge to a great 
height, and wore machicolations, bat- 
tlements, watch-turrets, loop-holes, 
and other features of feudal power, as 
if it were a solitary fortress com- 
manding a savage region, instead of 
the dwelling of a mere subject under 
the walls of his sovereign’s palace, 
and in the throng of a populous city. 
The times, however, were wild when 
that stronghold was erected, with 
its barred and portcullised gateway, 
flanked by semi-circular towers, and 
its thick-walled corps de logis. Bran- 
tome relates the well-known tradi- 
tion of the wicked queen who lived in 
this tower, and who was used to watch 
for quelque sorte de gens among the 
passers whose looks pleased her, and 
having beckoned one up, used to 
finish the interview by precipitating 
him into the river. “I cannot say,” 
says Brantome, “that this story is 
true ; but the most of Paris affirms 
it, and there is no one who does not 
tell it when showing the tower.” A 
town poet, ina “ ballad to the ladies,” 
written in 1641, asks :-— 


On est la reine, 
Qui commanda que Buridan 
Fit jeté en un sac en Seine? 


Her victim, Jean Buridan, was a 
distinguished student in the univer- 
sity, and the royal syren seems to 
have been Jeanne, Countess of Bur- 
gundy, and wife of Philip-le-Long ; 
she inhabited this tower after the 
death of her husband, and died here 


in the year 1329. It appears, never- 
theless, that if Buridan were thrown 
into the river, he was saved, for he 
was living in 1348. In 1538, work- 
men digging the ground near this 
castle, where the Rue Guénegaud was 
opened, found eleven cellars, and in 
one of them the body of a man in 
complete armour. Subsequently, in 
1574, another lady habitant of this 
castle showed a different, yet still 
a strange disposition—Henrietta of 
Cleves, wife of the Duc de Nevers : 
she brought hither the head of Co- 
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conas her lover, which had been ex- 
posed on a stake in the public place 
of execution, having gone alone dur- 
ing the night and carried it off ; and, 
causing it to be embalmed, treasured 
it in a wardrobe behind her bed. 
Behind the public gateway called the 
Porte de Nesle there figures on the 
engraving the “ Hotel de Nevers,” a 
lofty and stately building, long ago 
demolished. The agreeable author, 
Layallée, has this pleasing passage on 
the old aspect of the river, before it 
was hemmed in by walls :— 


“ One of the greatest beauties of Paris 
consists in that double line of broad stone 
causeways which forms two impassable 
barriers against the flood, and upon which 
rise two rows, sometimes of superb 
palaces, at other times of antique 
houses, which obtain from their situa- 
tion, the wide space and open air, a 
monumental aspect. The quays can 
scarcely date back two centuries; the 
greater part of them have been either 
built or reconstructed fifty years since. 
Our fathers forgave in the Seine its ca- 
prices, its anger, its inundations, pro- 
vided that they might enjoy on its banks 
the fresh verdure of the reeds and wil- 
lows; their boats, so full, so numerous, 
had easy access to it; their houses, their 
mills, bathed their feet in its waves, 
their tanyards, towing-houses, and 
bleaching fields dipped in it at will. 

‘** The Seine was then, more than in our 
days, important and dear to the Paris- 
ians; when the town was collected on 
its borders and in its islands; when every 
one had his part of its waters and its 
benefits, when it was, for want of roads, 
the only highway forcommerce. There- 
fore no one desired to withdraw from it, 
and, as if space failed them, the people 
pressed one upon another the streets 
bordering the river; they built houses of 
prodigious height upon its banks; they 
even covered the bridges with construc- 
tions, which became the dearest, the 
most frequented, and the most elegant 
habitations in the town. To imprison 
the nourishing flood within walls would 
have seemed as strange as useless; so 
they contented themselves for long with 
erecting, in the places where it took too 
much liberty, a few palées, or rows of 
stakes, and some wooden estacades; it 
was thus at the bridge of la Gréve, the 
bridge Saint-Laudry, the bridge of the 
Louvre, where the naulées, laden with 
wines, grains, wood, and fruit, landed. 
But when the population had increased ; 
when the industrious making use of the 
river had changed its shores into a sewer 
of mud and filth; when the inundations 
had carried away the bridges and houses 
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on its banks twenty or thirty times— 
genuine quays began to be constructed.” 


One of the quaint, coloured litho- 
graphs of “ Vieux Paris,” re- 
eently published, is a view of La 
Pompe de la Samaritaine, a large 
building constructed under Henri 
Quatre, with a great pump for sup- 
plying the Tuileries palace and gar- 
dens with water, and so called because 
on its front was an image of the 
Samaritan woman giving Christ water 
to drink. From under these figures 
flowed a stream of pure water into a 
marble basin; above their heads was 
a clock, probably the first set up in 
Paris, hy like that fresh fountain— 
a useful public benefit; while above 
again was an open turret, with a great 
bell, and a jacguemart, or James with 
the Hammer, who, like the figures of 
St. Dunstan’s Church in London, 
struck the hours. This quaint and 
serviceable building stood between 
the Pont Neuf and the old castle of 
the Louvre, which, with other pic- 
turesque edifices in the vicinity, is 
shown in the lithograph. It was de- 
molished in 1813, and its site is now 
occupied by the “ Bains de la Sa- 
maritaine,” offering some compensa- 
tion for the loss of the old public 
building. 

To describe all “ Demolished Paris” 
would demand much more “word- 
painting” than our steel-pen could at- 
tempt, and our ambition is merely to 
give a rude tracing of a few principal 
details that made up the picture of 
medieval Paris: but which, like the 
Bastille and the cluster of churches, 
and fine houses within the carousel, 
or present court of the Tuileries, have 
disappeared, leaving rase tabule, and 
appealing to our ideas only through 
drawings and descriptions. Of such 
things now vanished into thin air, was 
an hotel near the Carrousel, once a 
temple of the beau-monde, and de- 
manding a brighter sketch than the 
following :— 

**The Hotel Rambouillet was so called, 
for the first time, upon being inhabited 
by Charles d’Augennes, Marquis de 
Rambouillet, who had married Made- 
moiselle de Vivonne, daughter of the 
Marquis of Pisani, and who, after the 
death of his father-in-law, took up his 
residence in the Hotel de Pisani, which 
he almost entirely rebuilt, and which 
henceforth became known as the rendez- 
vous of wit, poetry, and fashion, under 
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the famous name of the Hotel Rambouil- 
let. Here the graceful and accomplished 
Catherine de Vivonne held her court, 
surrounded by all the beaux esprits and 
eminent writers of the day; and so re- 
nowned did this house become, that for 
a long time it bore the name of the Par- 
nasse Francais. It was a Court of Litera- 
ture, where to be admitted was to hold 
a high rank in the world of letters, while 
those to whom an entrance was denied 
might aspire to celebrity in vain. ‘This 
hotel,’ says St. Simon, ‘was a kind of 
academy of gallantry, of virtue, and of 
science, and the rendezvous of all that 
was most distinguished in quality and 
merit—a tribunal which it was necessary 
to consult, and whose decision had a 
great weight as regarded the conduct 
and reputation of persons of the court 
and of fashion, at least as touching the 
sort of thingssubject to criticism there.’ ”’ 


With this hotel commenced the 
curious and interesting history of the 
Paris Salons. It was here that first 
arose that wonderful art of conversa- 
tion which became, for more than two 
centuries, the glory of France, and 
made Paris the queen of wit, taste, 
and civilization. However,the Hotel 
Rambouillet, this select club of per- 
sons united by the commerce of the 
mind, after having exercised the most 
delicate influence on the manners of 
high society, on taste and literature, 
fell into ridicule by its affectation and 
pedantry, and became a butt for the 
sarcasms of Moliére in his Précieuses 
Ridicules. This hotel was a large 
house, built of brick, and highly orna- 
mented in stone, as was then the cus- 
tom in large buildings. The interior 
was decorated with the richest taste ; 
four large suites of apartments formed 
the main building ; in the most exten- 
sive of these the Marquis received 
his distinguished company. Voiture 
speaks of one room called the Cham- 
bre bleue, superbly decorated with blue 
velvet, ornamented with gold and sil- 
ver. The windows reaching from the 
ceiling to the ground, gave a view of 
the fine gardens with which the house 
was surrounded. This embellishment, 
till then unknown, was attributed to 
the suggestion of the Marchioness, as 
well as the elegant and commodious 
distribution of the apartments, which 
was such as to become a model for 
many other hotels and mansions. 

M. Fournier, the Paris archeologic 
(Edipus, who reads some of the enig- 
mas his native city offers, has a whole 
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chapter on the origin of the name of 
the famous Morgue :— 


**You know,” he writes, ‘‘ that sinis- 
ter-looking little edifice on the quay of 
the Marché-Neuf, called Za Morgue. It 
seems, thank goodness, the authorities 
dream of demolishing this hideosity, 
which, truly, has too long wounded the 
feelings of passers-by. Fortunately, the 
designer of the Boulevard Sebastopol saw 
that this funebral shop stands in the 
a and their municipal susceptibilities 
—I was nearly writing sensibilities— 
awoke, and decided that this boulevard, 
one of the finest ornaments of the great 
town, could not suffer such a neighbour ; 
so the accursed building is definitively 
condemned.” 


Our riddle-reader then gives the 
following explanation of the name of 
this singular show-house of the un- 
known dead :— 


**There existed at the Chdtelets of 
Paris, in the great as well as in the 
small, a low gaol called the second 
postern, where it was the custom to 
bring the newly-arrived prisoners, in 
order to make them pass under inspec- 
tion. The presence of all the turnkeys 
was required ; they were obliged to ex- 
amine their new guest with the most 
scrupulous attention, that they may be 
able to recognise him in case he should, 
dissatisfied with his society, have a 
mind to escape. Now—and old glossa- 
ries prove it—you must know that in 
those times the word morgue was used 
to designate the fixed and interrogatory 
gaze which was obligatury in this sort 
of inspection. It is for this reason even 
that this word is used to denote the in- 
solent manner of certain fools, who ima- 
gine that they have the right to examine 
into one’s very eyes and to measure one 
from head to foot.” 


The terrible name, Bastille, gene- 
rally deemed peculiar to the fortress 
which became famous by this title, is 
a generic one for an edifice having 
battlements, that is to say, fortified, 
or in Latin-French, bastaillée. This 
castellated barrack, built in the four- 
teenth century, as astronghold against 
the English, was to the French ca- 
pital what the Tower was to London, 
viz., a garrisoned fortress, a secure 
residence for the sovereign, and a 
state prison. Its massive rectangular 
form, crenellated curtain walls and 
towers, and narrow loop-holes for 
defence, are accurately drawn in an 
old engraving, representing part of 
this fortress and the smart Port St. 
Antoine ; and, better again, there is 
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a model of it in earthenware in the 
Museum of the Porcelain Manufac- 
tory at Sévres, on a large scale, about 
six feet long and four high, and to be 
relied on, having been presented to 
the National Convention. This bas- 
tille, the donjon keep, or dungeon of 
the royal palace of St. Paul, was not 
merely a gloomy prison, but a medi- 
wval castle, and the theatre, in 1518, 
of a magnificent festival given by 
Francis I. ; on which occasion the 
walls of the inner court were lined 
with rich cloth, and twelve hundred 
torches turned night into day. 

As a state prison its walls incar- 
cerated some of the most illustrious 
personages of French history, as those 
of London Tower were contempora- 
neously used to confine such men as 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Surrey, and other 
real or suspected traitors. Among 
the famous prisoners were the Due 
de Biron, who was beheaded here, se- 
veral great enemies of Richelieu, the 
inscrutable Man in the Iron Mask, a 
number of hapless Huguenots, the 
insolent Voltaire, and Lally-Tollendal, 
the high-minded Irish-Frenchman, 
the noble protester against the ex- 
cesses of the Revolution. During 
the reign of the last despotic mon- 
archs, it was used as a sort of stone 
Siberia, for shutting up until death 
many innocent victims to fierce party 
and even family hatred by abuse of 
the system of royal lettres de cachet, 
shies being purchaseable, were some- 
times obtained for the nefarious pur- 
pose of consigning offending persons 
to prisons known by the significant 
name of oubliettes. Such being the 
abominable perversion of power in a 
country where habeas corpus, or the 
right to demand trial by jury, did not 
exist, we can hardly marvel that one 
of the first acts of the insurgents of 
1789 was to seize this instrument of 
tyranny, or that it was demolished by 
order of the National Assembly. The 
objection may occur, particularly to 
an antiquary, if a mere admirer of 
old stones, without much regard to 
the feelings they once inspired, whe- 
ther it was well to wreak revenge ona 
mere building, which, however its use 
had been abused, need not have been 
destroyed. Assuredly it was very well 
to liberate the prisoners unjustly and 
cruelly confined there. Read Sterne’s 
picture of a wretched captive, when 
he himself was told he might be sent 
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to this dungeon for being in Paris 
without a passport, and his touchin 
—— :—“T can’t get out !” sai 
the starling. “God help thee !” said 
Sterne, “but Ill let thee out, cost 
what it will!” The cry of a caged 
bird overthrew all systematic reason- 
ings on the Bastille. If we saw that 
horrible prison as the men who took, 
and those who destroyed it, saw it, 
we should understand the just rage 
of the populace, and also that the 
National Assembly feared lest, should 
they succumb in their contest with 
monarchy, some of their body might 
end their days there. The capture 
and demolition of this symbol of the 
ancien régime was tift 
a revolution which overturned the 
Old World. 

After its destruction, patriotic festi- 
vals were held on its site; the most 
brilliant and joyous was given after 
the ground was partly cleared; the 
strangest and most pagan was in 
1793, when popular folly had taken 
the dark form of licentious heathen- 
ism ;—subsequently, during the reign 
of terror, when the mob monarch was 
the tyrant, a scaffold was erected 
here, and more men were guillotined 
in one year than the old prison had 
held. Its site now forms the Place 
de la Bastille, and the moat is con- 
verted into a basin for vessels passing 
through the new canal. The splendid 
column in the centre stands where the 
middle of a bastioned curtain de- 
fended the front of the building, 
which was fifty paces from where the 
column stands. 

It is not mere idle curiosity that 
is gratified by visiting the metropolis 
of France, history in hand, and study- 
ing its eloquent past by the lights and 
relics that remain. Not in vain did 
the heart of this mighty kingdom live 
and throb forages. Often it assumed 
to be the centre of European civiliza- 
tion ; and assuredly at one period it 
held the torch of intelligence on high, 
when surrounding nations were illu- 
minated by its learning and literature. 
And even when the flame grew fierce, 
its very terribleness, and thestill burn- 
ing ashes of the conflagration it kin- 
died, serve as warnings. The chil- 
dren of the city, whose traditions tell 
them what their fathers suffered in 
feudal times, find cause for thankful- 
ness in the broad results of the Revo- 
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lution: their contrasts with the past 
are in favour of the present, and they 
see heroism and happy effects in that 
great political change, where a fo- 
reigner is perhaps too apt to see but 
the evil side. Yet, verily, the sons of 
France also look back with honourable 
pride and just glory to many passages 
in their ancient history ; to great and 
sacred works of religion, noble pa- 
triotism, and illustrious bravery. 
Such records gratify them more than 
they can interest a stranger; but 
every one must be pleased with such 
a paragraph as this from the authors 
of the Dictionnaire de Paris, a work 
composed from the city archives :— 


‘**In studying all these documents,” 
say they, ‘‘we have learnt to honour 
the past. In the royal edicts, in the 
Arrets of Council, the intervention of the 
royalty is full of nobleness and dignity. 
In an edict of 1656, concerning the 
Hépital Général, Louis XIV. expresses 
himself thus :—‘ Considering poor men- 
dicants as living members of Jesus 
Christ, and not as useless members of 
the state, and acting in the conduct of 
so great a work, not as a police ordi- 
nance, but on the sole motive of 
charity, &c.’” 


The authors then quote the edict 
of 1751, establishing the Military 
School ; and pay the following tribute 
to the chief municipal authorities, 
whose enterprise during several cen- 
turies enriched the city, and whose 
wisdom governed it :— 

‘* The registers of the Hotel de Ville 
have revealed to us not only the great 
talents which distinguished the old pro- 
vosts of merchants, but also that spirit 
of justice, that love of equity which en- 
nobled them. It is sometimes of great 
and lasting institutions as of grand edi- 
fices, time makes their antiquity the 
age of their beauty; and so the Provost- 
ship of Paris, which had lasted five cen- 
turies when it was abolished, was vigor- 
ous and magnificent even in its last 
moments.” 


Having rendered this homage to 
the ancient municipal institution, 
those writers proceeded to show what 
the succeeding authorities had ef- 
fected in enlarging, renewing, and 
embellishing Paris. They wrote in 
1844; and, though marvels had been 
done, these are hardly marvels to the 
many wonders accomplished since. 
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